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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tins Volume concludes the History of the Christian 
Church as publisheil by Neander. Since his death a posthu- 
mous volume has appeared, compiled from his papers by his 
pupil Dr. Schneider, and there is some probability of a fur- 
ther continuation. When this is determintd we shall trans- 
late the remainder, and give a General Index to the whole. 
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FIFTH PERIOD OF THE IHSTORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 

FROM GREGORY THE SEVENTH TO BONIFACE THE 
EIGHTH. FROM A.H. 1073 TO A.D. 1234. 


[S KCOND Division — contimed!] 
SECTION FOURTH. 


HISTORY O JF 1> O C T R I N E S. 


J. Course of Development of Doctrines and Theoloqy in the Western 
Churchy I — 244. 


Newly awakened religious and scientific life in the eleventh 
century. Distinction of a more intellectual and a more 
religious interest. Question concerning the objective, or 
barely subjective import of general conceptions ... 1 

Roscelin of Compiegne, near the close of the eleventh century, 
against the liiilurio prevailing realism of .^nguf^tin, which 
had grown out of the coinbination of Plato’s Universalia 
ante rem with Aristotle’s Universalia in re. His explana- 
tion of general conception as 7i(mtina, non res. Analysis 

of the conceptions and whole 3 

isolation of scientific efforts previous to the founding of the 
University of Paris in the twelfth century. Raimbert, no- 
minalist at Lille ; Udardus, realist at Tournay. John of 
Salisbury, near the close of the twelfth century, complains 
of the pride of dialectics. Strife between faith and specu- 
lation ; example in Udardus. His work on original sin , 4 

Principles, theological and philosophical, confounded. Sup- 
pression of nominalism. Improbability of religious scep- 
ticism in the case of Uoscelin himself. His designation of 
the three persons as tres res. Condemnation of his doc- 
trine as tritheism at the council of Soissons, 1093. Recan- 
tation ; flight to England ; controversy with the English 
clergy on account of his Hildebrandiau principles ; return 
to France ; death 
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Aiaselm of cloterbury represents the union of science and life. 
His eaady life ; ^studies under Lanfrano in the monastery 
of Bee ; made prior of that monastery after his master’s 
death; his activity as a teacher; his principles of educa- 
tion; made abbot in 1078; called to England as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1093 ; disputes with William the 
Second and Henry the First; relations ^with Urban the 
Second; travels through Itlly and France; return to 

England; death 

Anselm’s character and intellectual'bent. Unity of faith and 
knowledge assumed as the basis of his speculation. Import 
of his attack upon nominalism. Adopts Augustin’s prin- 
ciple with regard to the relation of theology and faith. 
Striving oQjis theology to satisfy the two main directions 
of the liuman mind. Fusion of the Christianity of the 
Bible and of the church. Mistaltes the certainty and 
^strength of his conviction for demonstration .... 
Separation, fff the main theological tendencies which have been 
united in the case of Anselm. Abelard. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. Bernard’s monkish view of the relation of 
faith and knowledge. Threefold relation of the human 
mind to divine things. Corresponding distinctions of the 
three provinces, of opinio, of Jides, and of intcllecius. 
Bernard’s abandonment of scientific theology occasioned 

by Abelard 

Peter Abelard of Palais, near Nantes, in Bretagne, 1079, His 
character. Controversy with the realist William of 
Champeaux, at Paris. Philosophical disputations at 
Melun, Corbeil, Paris. Passes over to theology. Compe- 
tition with Anselm of Laon. Appears as a teacher in 
Paris. Enters the |ibbey of St. Denis. Scientific lec- 
tures ...* 

His work entitled Introductio in Theologiam; in which he 
bears down upon the enemies of tlie dialectic method. On 
the necessity of the explication of faith in conceptions. 
Different stages of faith. Distinguishes the essentially 
religious, and the religiously unessential, in the Sacred 
Scriptures— that which is necessary to religion and that 
which is less important. Distinguishes faith as a temper 
of the heart, and as dialectically apprehended. Gives a 
new shaping to the doctrine of inspiration. Distinguishes 
the mental acts, cognoscere and ijitelliyore. Defends the 
ideajOf miracles. Endeavours to reconcile the natural 
and the supernatural. His overvaluation of the ancient 
philosophers on the subject of morals. Affirms their 

belief in a Kedeemer . 

Fundamental principles of Abelard compared with those of 

Anselm 

Opponents of Abelard. Walter of Mauretania his constant op- 
ponent Charges brought against him by Walter. Abelard 
condemned at the council of Soissons, 1121. Abelard’s 
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return to St. Denis ; Ins quarrel with the monks ; ta/es 
refuge in Troyes ; lives as a recluse. Theological lec- 
tures. Exposed to new persecutions ; accepts tile place of 
abbot at Kuits, in 1128 ; resigns it in 1136. Lectures at 

Paris. Outbreak of a general controversy 

II is writings belonging to this period. New edition of the In- 
troduction. Agreement between the ancient philosophy 
and Christianity. His injustice tq^svards Judaism. Pole- 
mics against the undue exaltation of knowledge, Theo- 

logy apprehended as relating to life 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Komans. Disinterested 
love to God required. Fear only the beginning of wisdom. 
His agreement with Bernard on this subject . . . ^ . 

Abelard’s ethical treatise entitled Scito te ipsum (principle 
that every action is in itself indifferent). The intent io 
anirni constitutes the morality of an action. Adopts the 
doctrine of the church with regard to the actions of un- 
believers. Sin and excitements to sin rigidly separated^ 
The divine j\id^'riient of actions a distinct thiu^ from all 
human jndgjiK iit. His purer conception of penitence, and 
his attack upon the system of j)euance in his own age 
Abelard’s work on the history of dogmas, entitled Sic et Non. 
Its aim; his freer notions of inspiration. Separates the 
divine and human elements in jirophecy. Possibility of 
error in the ai)Ostles. Abelard’s criticism as opposed to 
the spirit of his times. Copies of Abelard’s dogmatic 

lectures 

William of St. Thierry brings a complaint against Abelard 
before Gottfried of Chartres and Bernard of Clairvanx. 
Synod of Sens, a.d. 1140. Hypocritical behaviour of Ber- 
nard. Berengar’s sarcastic description of the synod. 
Abelard’s system of doctrine condemned. *He appeals to 
the pope. Letter of the council to Koine. Bernard’s 
letter ; weakness of his charges ; liis letter to the cardi- 
nals. Abelard’s letter to Heloise, Decision of the pope. 
Condemnation of Abelard. Comparison of his cause with 
that of Arnold of Brescia. Noble conduct of the venerable 
Peter of Cluiiy towards Abelard. The latter takes refuge 
at Cluny. His work of confession and defence. Discourse 
concerning the Supreme Good. Abelard’s sickness and 
death at St. Marcel. Peter’s letter to Heloise 
Import of the contrt)ver.sy between Abelard and Bernard. 
Hugo of St Victor at Paris from Ypres, near the end of 
the eleventh century ; his education at Halberstadt, and * 
the abbey of Hamersleben. Reception into the establish- 
ment of St Victor, in 1118. Hugo representative of a 
mystical, intuitive, anti-dialectic school. Relation of his 
bent to that of Anselm. His eruditio didascalica. Exalts 
the empirical sciences to the disparagement of philosophy. 
On the study of the Bible 
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Hugo as a c\ampion for the independence of the religious pro-^ 
vince.^ Worldly consciousness, self-consciousness, and the 
consciousness erf God, under the image of three eyes ; one 
precursory, preceding faith, relating to the existence of 
the spirit; the second, developing itself out of it, and set- 
ting forth the nature of the object; faith an affection 
(ajf'ectMs). Certainty of knowledge in the case of the 
theologian and of the logician. Concerniiig the vierit of 
faith. Progressive growth of faith to the certainty of 

experience 

Different modes of estimating the degi-ee of knowledge neces- 
sary to salvation. Hugo refers the whole to the measure of 
.devotional feelings. Disputed question respecting tlie 
‘ knowledge of the pious men of the Old Testiiinent. Hugo 
differs frohi Abelard on the question concerning disinter- 
ested love. Similar views of Gerhoh of lieichersberg on 

the same point 

Robert V’dlein. His bent akin to that of Hugo a St. Victore. 
Made a cardinal by pope Eugene the Third. New con-' 
troversy of Bernard with Gilbert Porretanus, archbishop 
of Poictiers, a man belonging to the dialectical school of 
theology. The latter accused of heretical views of the 
trinity before Eugene the Third. Division of opinions 
at the synod of Kheims. Bernard’s hopes defeated , 
Peter Lombard of Novara, bishop of Paris, 1159. Died 1160, 
His Libri quatuor seiitentiaruni. Character of the work. 
Propagation of the school by Peter of Poictiers. Contests 
of the schools with the church, and the mystical tendency. 
Representatives of the former tendency. Gerhoh of Rei- 
chersberg and Walter of Mauretania. The latter’s rude 
attack against Abelard and Gilbert of Poictiers. Peter 
Lombard and^Petft- of Poictiers, in the Work entitled 
“ Contra quatuor Gallia) labyrinthos.” Joachim. Inno- 
cent the Third decides in favour of Peter Lombard. 

Lateran council, 1215 

The mystic theology. Its relation to the dialectic. Rupert of 
• Deutz, Bernard’s contemporary , author of an allegorizing, 
tedious commentary on the Bible. The Scotchman 
Richard fpupil of Hugo), prior of St. Victor, 1 1 73. liaiio 
QJidintellectifs. Exstatic intuition. Thoughts and sayings 
of Richard. Objects of faith which are supra, and which 
are prater rat.ionem, I’hree stages or positions of the con- 
sciousness of God. The Meditatioiies of Guigo, a mystic, 

pridr of the Carthusians 

Salutary influence of the Victorines at Paris. Jacob of Vitry 
complains of the licentious morals of the University, in 
his Historia occidentalis, Peter Cantor of St. Victor, 
bishop of Tournay, 1 194. His ethics. Complaint against 
speculation. Archdeacon Peter of Blois, pupil of John of 
Salisbury, utters a similar complaint. Stephen, bishop of 
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Toui^iay, writes a letter of complaint to liome against fi- 
visions on matters of “doctrine and desecration of the faith ^ 82 

Transition of dialectic theology from the twelfth to* the thir- 
teenth century. Alnnns Magnus ; his Ars Catholicoe Hdei, 
dedicated to pope Clement the Third. His Kegulm theo- 
logical. Influence of the Aristotelian philosophy. Oppo- 
sition to this influence. Admonitory letter of (Gregory the 
Ninth to the University of Paris. ^ Story about Simon of 
Tournay. General recognition of Aristotle .... 87 

Difference of the effects produced by the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy in the earlier times and in the age of the schoolmen. 

Union of the Aristotelian with the Platonic philosophy, by 
Augustin. Pseudo- Dionysius. Translations of the Pla- 
tonists. The alliance with the Aristotelian philosophy 


made possible by the distinction of the state of nature and 
the state of grace. Peculiarity of the new method ; its 
disadvantages. The two authorities of scholasticism, 

Aristotle and tradition , 91 

The Francisctiris. Alexander of Hales, English ; and Boiia- 
ventura, Italian. 'Phe Dominicans. Albcrtus Magnus, 
and Thomas Aquinas his pupil. Summa Theologioc of 
Thomas Aquinas. His Commentary on the Sentences . 9-» 

William of Paris. Poger Hacon. Persecutions which he 
suffer(*d ; his Opus majus ; his opinions. Kayimmd Lull, 
self-educated. Contest with the school of Averrhoes. His 
conception of an absolute method of science, ars rnagna . 97 

Progress of the theology of the thirteenth century .... 102 


General 1 ntroduvtory Questions, 

Alexander of Hales. Different relation of knowledge and 
certainty in theology and in the other scieAces.* On the 
Utility of theology. Redemption, the central point. 

Similar views of Bonaventura and of Albert the Great, 

Point of departure of these theologians and Thomas 
Aquinas, the principle of an end above nature. This end 
defined, by the latter, as contemplation. Distinction of 
natural and supernatural contemplation of the Spirit 
reconciled by revelation. Total separation of faith and 
knowledge by the school of Averrhoes, controvert(‘d. 

Reason incapable of demonstrating the faith ; capable of 
refuting objections to it. Use of analogies. Formal 
unity of theology in the idea of God. Definition of thco- 
logy, agreeably to the principle of contemplation, as a 
theoretical science 10.2 

William of Paris defines faith as a determination of the affec- 
tions and will. Requires self-denial of the intellect. 

Doubt and conflict as belonging to faith. Faith the soul 
of the intellect. Agreement of knowledge and faith 
according to Roger Bacon. Practical life exalted above 
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speculJl^on. Moral philosophy the end of speculative.^’ 

Theology the loftiest science. Agreement of Bacon with 

the other theologians on the subject of faith .... 110 

Kaymund Lull a zealous champion for the ultimate unity of 
faith and knowledge. His treatise on this subject, com- 
posed at Montpellier in 1304. Ditferent grades of the 
(^edere and the intelligere. Similar relalion of God’s 
essence to faith and kuowl^*dge. His disputation with a 
hermit. IIis answer to the question, How far theology is 
a science. Subordination of faith to knowledge. Denies 
the possibility of unlimited knowledge ; his work on the 
contest between faith and knowledge. Constant prece- 
dence of faith to knowledge. His treatise eiAitled Cou- 
^templatio in Deum. Reciprocal demand of religious 
consciousness and scientific thought. Kinds of faith . 

Doctrine concerning God. 

r* , 

Anselm’s ontological argument. Necessity of distinguishing 
his fundamental ideas from their syllogistic form. Exhi- 
bition of his ideas in the book De veritate and the Mono- 
logiuin, which are identical with the corresj)ondingones of 
Augustin. Anselm’s realistic view of a higher objectivity 
of thought Thought as the copy of au existing truth. 
Self-causality of the idea of God. Intrinsic impossibility 
of denying the divine existence. He neglects to distin- 
guish the thought of the absolute and the consciousness of 
God. Contradiction between his affirmation of the un- 
avoidableness of the presupposition of God and his proof 
of the actual being of God. Origin of the latter. TJie 
argument itself. Its refutation by the monk Gaunilo. 

Anselm’s reply* Alexander of Hales’s distinction of the 
coynitio Dei in acta and in habit ti ; of a ratio communis and 
a ratio propria^ in reference to the argument of Anselm. 

Similar objection of Thomas 121 

Monistic view of the w orld, occasioned by the work De divisi- 
one naturm, the Dionysian writings, Latin versions of 
works pertaining to the Neo-Platonic and Arabian philo- 
sophies, particularly the book De causis, translated from 
the Arabic and ascribed to Aristotle. Neo-Platoiiic doc- 
trines of the last. Thomas’s commentary on it. More 
decided expression of the Neo- Platonic ideas, by Almaric 
of Bena, and his scliolar, David of Dinanto .... 126 

Almaric ‘of Bena, near Chartres. Passes from the study of dia- 
lectics to theology. Asserts the oneness of the individual 
with Christ. His doctrine condemned by the University 
of Paris, 1204. This judgment confirmed by Innocent the 
Third. Almaric’s recantation at Paris, 1207, and death. 

David of Dinanto defines God as the “ material principle 
of all things.” Sets up three identical principles ; tlie first 
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indivisible ground of the material world, matter ; the firilJ 
indivisible principle of the mental world, nous ; and that 
of the eternal substances, God. God defined by Almaric* 
as the principiitmformale ; by David, as the materia prirna. 
Phenomenal things mere accidents, sine siibjeeto. Corre- 
sponding explanation of the eucharist. God incarnate in 
every man . Introduction of this pantheism among the laity 
by writings in the French language. The sept of the Holy 
Ghost. Predictions of William of Aria. Extirpation of 
the sect, 1210. Theological writings in the French lan- 
guage forbidden 

This monism attacked by the church theologians. The relation 
of God to the world, according to Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas. Monistic mode of apprehending the Aristotelian 
Philosophy, one intelligence in all beings. Severance of 
reason from faith. Pretended subordination of reason to 
the declarations of faith. Thomas opposed to this direc- 
tion 

Doctrine of the divine attributes. Unfounded charge brought 
against Abelard by Walter of Mauretania and Hugo a St. 
Victore, that he denied the omnipresence of God. Abe- 
lard’s objections to the notions of a local omnipresence. 
He extends the idea of omnipresence also to time. View 
of this attribute according to the scholastic theologians, as 

the divine efficiency pervading space 

Determination of the idea of Almighty power by the theologians 
of the twelfth century. Anselm limits the divine freedom 
to that which is worthy of God. The conception of divine 
necessity taken up into that of an immutable will. Abe- 
lard resolves divine necessity into love. His respect for 
the religious interest. Development of his views in the 
Sentences. More moderate in the Apology. » Hugo’s dis- 
tinction of divine will in itself, as heneplacitum Dei, from 
its historical ii\aiiifestation, as sUjnam benepiaciti. His view 
of an overgraspiiig omnipotence. Abelard controverted 
by the schoolmen of the thirteenth century .... 
Doctrine of the Trinity. Method of Augustin adhered to. 
Point of departure, analogy between the created and the 
Supreme Spirit. Anselm’s comparison of human self- 
knowledge with the Word, in horn finite being is created, 
of man’s thought of himself with the Father. Procession 
of the Holy Spirit from Father and Son. Defence of the 
Western Doctrine of the Holy Spirit against the Greeks at 
Bari in Apulia, 1098. Abelard’s departure from the method 
of Analogy. Treats the doctrine of the trinity as a ne- 
cessary idea of reason — God as almighty power, wisdom, 
love — Father, Sou, and Spirit. Attempt to reconcile the 
doctrine as held by the Western and by the Oriental 
church. Similar explanation of this doctrine by liichard 
a St. Victor, Hugo, Kichard, Alanus , . . . • 
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Conlroverlifes on the trinity, growing out of opposite theoriei 
respecting general conceptions. Charge of tritlieism 
hrovijht against Gilbert Porretanus. ’ Anti-Sabellian dis- 
tinction made by Porretanus of the suhatautla quae eat 
JJeus from the suhatantia qua est Deus. Unprofitableness 
of this dispute. Uejection of the symbol proposed by Ber- 
nard. Inapplicability of the logical categories to God, 
according to Abelaj-d and Peter of Lombardy .... lot) 

Prosecution of the doctrine of tlie trinity in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Alexander of Hales. Self- communication of God 
after his nature in generation; after his will in love. 

Albert the Great; formamformata^ spirit us rector furmce. 

Thomas Aquinas rejects the argunnmt from reason. Ana- 
’ logy of the divine creation with tlu- 'J'riiniariau distinction 
of God within himself The processio amoris conditioned 
on the proressio intellectus verbi. 'fhe generation of the 
' Son; procession of the Spirit. Mode of apprehending the 
creation of the world as a process of nature, excluded by 
the 'doctrine of the trinity. Lull: Divine principle of all 
existence, the Father; medium, the Son; end, the Spirit. 

The trinity considered as the exhaustion and fulfilment of 

perfect being 152 

Doctrine of creation. Thomas Aquinas; beginning of creation 
a bare matter of faith. Considerate judgni'-nt respecting 
the hypothesis of au eternal creation. End of the creation. 
Honaventura’s definition of this end as the glory of God, 

not the good of the creature 157 

Conception of the miracle. Reconciliation of this idea with 
the doctrine concerning God and the world. Abelard’s 
distinction of vovtrof an<l Koa-pjog alcr^nro?, of the plan 

of the M’orld and the course of the world. Evolution of the 
powers originally implanted in the world, and entrance of 
new ones in miracles. Abelard opposed to philosophical 
monism. On the cessation of miraculous works in his 

own times 15S 

Middle theory of Abelard passes over to the thii’teenth century. 

Alexander of Hales. Distinguishes nature as plastic mat- 
ter and formal law. Defines the miracle as the exposition 
of that which is concealed in nature. Albertus Magnus : 
Primordiales rerum causce simpliciter ; nature, as the com- 
prehended sum of all the ])ossibilities laid within it; and 
nature, as the totality of all the actualities determinevl by 
its self-development. Contra, preeter, and supra naturam 
distinguished. Similar determinationsof Thomas Aquinas. 

Sayings of Raymund Lull. Designates the Christian age 
of the world as the age of Miracles, in contradistinction to 
the antique world. Roger Bacon. Miraculous power 

residing in the Word 101 

Foreknowledge and predestination. Liberty of the creature 
sacrificed to the Augustiniaii system and a monistic specu- 
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lation. Sophistic concealment of the final result common 
to all the speculations on this subject. Anselm’s treatise on • 
predestination. Show of freedom which arises from the 
temporalization of the eternal. Evil excluded from the 
fore-know ledge of God as non-existent. Hugo ; Freedom 
of the will ill itself ; limitation of the individual will by the 
order of the world. Alexander of Hales : neceasitas anle- 
cedens and ronseifuens. Conception *f “ providence ” and 
“ fate the one, as the arrangement of things in the divine 
understanding; the otlier, as their incorporation in actual 
reality. Freewill included under tlie latter. Extension of 
God’s knowledge also to evil. Evil an element in the har- 
mony of the universal whole. Albertiis Magnus: Har- 
mony of providence, fate, and freedom lOy 

Climax of the monistic denial of liberty in the determinations 
of Thomas Acpiiuas. JVecessitt/ of free actions, as con- 
templated from their hifjhest and ultimate^ coniimjencij of 
them as contemplated in their proximate, causes, (j'od's 
will, that some things should be necessary after u iicce^sari/, 
others after a contingent manner, — connected with this 
unconditional predestination. God's goodness, ultimate 
ground of both election and reprobation. Reference of this 
relation back to the necessary manitoldness in the universe. 

Plan of the world in the divine understanding distinguished 
from its execution in the actual w'orld. Identity of know- 
ing and being in God. Thomas vacillates betwixt panthe- 
istic monism and the tlieistic contemjilation of the world. 

The irresistible will of God as necessitating man to free- 


will 1 

Raymund Lull. The (]uestional)le relation united with that of 
creation and preservation. Imll endeavours to, exclude all 
constraint from predestination. Conceih'S the incompati- 
bility of tlie doctrine of predestination with ethics . . IT'.t 


Connection of the scholastic antliropology with that of Augus- 
tin ; particularly in the application of the idea of grace to 
the primeval state of man. Anselm controverts the defi- 
nition of freewill as the faculty of choice between good and 
evil. Positive conception of freedom. This conception 
more precisely defined by the\iew of man's primeval state. 
Merit” of the angels who did not fall ; their confirma- 
tion in goodness. Pullein's doctrine with regard to the 
original bare faith, and the posterior intuition of the angels. 
Twofold employment of the term faith. Clear separation 
of the two meanings by Hugo. The concursus, and the 
more limited grace. Distinction of grace as gratia coope- 
ravs in the primc*val state, and operans in the state of cor- 
ruption. Peterof Lombardy supposes a will without power, 
in the primeval state, rendered active by grace. Peterof 
Poictiers interprets the image of God as referring to the 
natural powers of the soul, ^ona naturalia and bona 
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gratuim. State of man before and after the bestowment 

of gra^ce in paradise 184 

Influence of these distinctions upon faith and morals. Princi- 
ple of superhuman virtue. Agreement in this respect with 
the fundamental principle of Aristotle’s ethics. The abbot 
Peter of Celle, bishop of Chartres, rejects this view. 

Alexander of Hales : Pura naturalia and information 
Distinction made by the dieologians of the thirteenth 
century between a gratia gratia data and a gratia gratum 
faciens. The latter acquired by the merit urn de congruo, as 
distinguished from the mrritum de condigno. Human 
nature in itself as informis negative^ not privative. Its 
need gratia informan,% not reformans. Alexander holds 
to a twofold love to God, human and superhuman ; sup- 
poses a supernatural reconciliation between the natural ' 
state and the supernatural destination of man . ... 187 

Destination of man, according to Bonaventnra, to serve the 
glo >5 and the manifestation of God. Created in the image 
of God, and likeness to God, grounded in the intellect and 
the affections of man. Transition from the hypothesis of 
a twofold grace, by Alexander, to the succeeding doctrines. 

Deviation of the Dominican Thomas Aquinas from the 
Franciscan Alexander, in the hypothesis of a coexistence 
of nature and grace in the original state. His view of ori- 
ginal righteousness. Harmony between the higher and 
lower powers. Immediate surrendry of man, at his first 

creation, to the divine 191 

Augustinian exposition of the influence of the' first sin. Fall 
of the entire race in one exemplar, according to Anselm. 

Peccatiim naturale and personalc. Similar connection of 
ideas in the work of Odo of Tournay, De peccato originali. 

Abelard wave1*s betwixt his own principles and the church 
doctrine. Traces the fall to the natural conllict betwixt 
reason and sense. In opposition to the doctrine of Augus- 
tin, supposes the transfer of punishment only to the pos- 
terity of Adam. Reduces the whole finally to God’s 
unlimited will. The difference between good and evil 
made to depend on the divine will, in contradiction to his 
own theory respecting the divine omnipotence. Case of 
unbaptized infants. Vague defence of his doctrine in liis 
Vindication. Original sin more precisely defined by 
means of the assumption of bona naturalia and gratnita* 

Peter of Lombardy : corruption of the former, loss of the 
latter. Thomas rejects Traducianism. All partake of 
Adam’s sin by virtue of a community of nature. Original 
sin as inordinata disposition languor naturce. Question about 
a posse non peccare or a peccare non posse^ in respect of the 
sinlessness of Christ. Twofold view in Abelard. Com- 
parison of the immutable divinely human unity in Christ, 
with the transitory relation of the Spirit to the prophets. 
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Possibility of sin in Christ as man ; impossibility as God- 
man. Perfect humanity of Christ insisted on.. Peter* 
Lombard’s distinction of natural from sinful weakness, 

passio and propassio 194 

Doctrine of redemption. Neglect of this doctrine in the earlier 
times. Germ of its scholastic shape in Augustin. Pro- 
minence given by him to the subjective side. His judg- 
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FIFTH PERIOD. FROM GREGORY THE SEVENTH TO BONI- 
FACE THE EIGHTH. FROM THE YEAR 1073 TO THE 
YEAR 1294.— 


SECTION FOURTH. 

HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 

I. Evolution of Doctrines and of Theology in the 
Western Church, 

From the rudeness of the eleventh century we saw a new 
spiritual life emerging ; and here, too, the new religious 
awakening was accompanied with the commencement of a new 
creation in science. Yet these two directions of the new life, 
the religious and the scientific, did not always work harmoni- 
ously together, but also developed themselves fndependently, 
side by side ; and sometimes, in fact, — as one or the other of 
then) happened to predominate, — they fell into direct opposi- 
tion to one another. Accordingly, we observe the sudden 
appearance of a certain dialectical tendency, engendered 
simply by the self-feeling of the awakened understanding, 
and not originally animated by any religious interest, which 
now threatened to come into conflict with the spiritual 
tendencies that had sprung out of the depths of the religious 
life. On the one side, was the predominant life of feeling 
and emotion ; on the other, the predominant activity of the 
understanding and of conception. Already, towards the close 
of the preceding period, we noticed the strife between a freer 
mode of inquiry and one which cliose to subject itself rather to 
the authority of church tradition, as it was presented to us, in 
VOL. vni. , B 
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the one case, in the person of Berengar ; in the other, in that 
of Lan^ranc. But the triumpli of Lanfranc evinced already 
to which side tlie reigning spirit was inclined ; at ilie same time, 
however, the battle Wiis not yet decided, but the contest must 
be often repeated ere such a decision could be arrived at as 
to fix a standing-point for the fwescnt times. • 

Although there can be no doubt that the dialectical writings 
of Boethius had a special influence in directing tlie awakened 
spirit of philosophical inquiry to the question respect ing the 
obje(;tive significance of general conceptions, yet we are not 
^to suppose that this explains everything ; for the outward 
occasion and {)oiiit of attachment for that whicli developes 
itself from an inward principle is one thing ; and the true 
♦finward principle itself, grounded in the very nature of the 
process of philosophical development, is another. The most 
important antagonisms wliieh, under different forms in dif- 
ferent ages, are wont to busy the powers of thought, when 
awakening to freer self-activity, may be recognized in the 
present case, though men lost themselves in a ipultitude of 
less important collateral questions and unfruitful dialectical 
subtleties, before the main questions and antagonisms, lying 
at the bottom, could be brought into the clear light of con- 
sciousness. Under those antagonisms, — which set in movement 
the dialectic spirits of those times, relating to reality and non 
reality, to the objective or barely subjective significance of 
general conceptions,^ — were enveloped the gravest questions 
respecting the‘ relation of thought to being, of the universal to. 
the particular. It was the first breaking forth, though still 
concealed in tlie bud, and not come as yet to clear self-con- 
sciousness, of the controversy between a speculative and 
dogmatical, and an empirical and sceptical, tendency. It is 
obvious to remark, therefore, the great importance of the issue 
of such a contest, in determining the direction of the scientific, 
and especially of the theological, spirit. 

As the dogmatical bent of Augustin exercised the most de- 
cided influence on the minds of the age, so the peculiar realis' 
tic element, which was so closely inwoven with his whole 
mode of thinking, had, at the same time with the latter, ob- 
tained the mastery ; and that, too, in the same form in which 
it appears in his writings, viz., after that partly Platonic and 
partly Aristotelian mode of apprehension, according to which 
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genera] conceptions (the uyiiversalid) were regarded as the 
archetypes of the divine reason {ymiversalia ante rent) atui as 
copiefl, struck off in the manifold diversity of phenomena — 
the speci(^s lying at the basis of individual beings {imiversalia 
in re). Ibit a new tendency proceeded from lioscelio, a ca- 
nonical priest, who, near the close of the eleventh century, 
founded a f>eculiar elialectical school at Coinpiegne. He niain- 
taincnl that all knowledge must proceed from experience, 
individuals only had real existence ; all general conceptions 
were without objective significance. '1 hey were but abstrac* 
tions, necessary helps of the understanding, to erial)le it to' 
grasp tlie intiidte inanifoldness of things, nominn 7ion res; 
hence the name Nominalism, to designate this school * The 
;sce})tica] tendency of noujinalism may be clearly discerned ifi 
his own case, by observing the mode in which he disputes the 
objective reality of the conceptions, “ whole and part,” when 
he says: “ 'I'he parts must be prior to the whole;” the 
whole presupposes the parts, and yet the parts really subsist 
only in reference to a whole.” f An internal necessity, how* 
ever, would impel the minds of this age, so predominantly 
dogmatical in its tendency, to resist a sceptical element so 
strongly expressed ; and tins antagonism Was the first which 
particularly occupied the dialecticians. 

llie university of Paris presented, in the twelfth century^ 
for the first time, a school which gradually became a common 
centre for all scientific studies. Previous to this, it was only 

* I will here notice how that extraordinary man, Roger Bacon, in the 
thirteenth century, of whom we shall have more to say hereafter, states 
these antagonisms : Alicpii ppiiunt ea (universalia) solum in anima, ali- 
qui extra, aliqui medio modo. Opus Maju'=, p. i. c. vi. f. 28. 

t d’hese doctrines of Roscelin have become more accurately known 
by means of the fragments of Abelard’s dialectics, published by Cousin 
(Ouvrages inedits d’Abtdard. Paris, 183(5). Fuit autem, memini, magis- 
tri nostri Roscellini taminsana sententia, ut mil lain rem partibus coiistare 
vellet, sed sicut solis vocibus species, ita et partes adscribebat. Si quis 
autem rem illam. qutc domns est, rebus aliis, pariete scilicet et funda- 
mento constare diceret, tali ipsuniargumentatione impugnabat : si res ilia, 
quae est paries, rei illius, qiim domus est, pars sit, cum ipsa domiis nihil 
aliud sit, quam ipsa paries et tectum et fundamentum, profecto paries sui 
ipsius et caeterorum pars erit. At vero quomodo sui ipsius pars fuerit? 
Ainpliiis omnis pars naturalitcr prior est siio toto. Quomodo autem 
paries prior se et aliis dicetur, cum se nullo modo prior sit ? L. c. 
p. 471. 
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individual men of distinguished talents, teachers in the cathe- 
dral and monastic schools, who, by their power of influence 
on youthful minds, and by their reputation, collected around 
them the young men from various districts, far and near. So 
laboured the two representatives of the opposite dialectical 
tendencies, in two neighbouring cities, — one at Lisle, the other 
at Tournay. In the first ^named city, Raimbert stood at the 
head of the nominalist school. At Tournay, the cathedral 
school had become eminent and flourishing, under the care of 
its great master, Odo, or Udardus ; and he, as a realist, was a 
*warm opponent of the dialectician in his neighbourhood. The 
reputation of this scholar brought together young men here 
from all parfs of France, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
VVhen we think of the rudeness of the times, we must be sur- 
prised to learn that such influence could proceed from a man 
of science, not merely on the narrower circle of his scholars, 
but upon the city itself in which he lived. Yet so we find it 
described by one of Raimberfs contemporaries. ‘‘ If one 
rambled through the streets of the city, and observed the 
crowds of disputants, one might imagine that the citizens had 
abandoned all other business, and occupied themselves with 
philosopliy alone. Coming into the vicinity of the school, one 
would sometimes behold Odo walking about with his scholars, 
-and instructing them after the manner of the peripatetics, 
sometimes sitting in the midst of them, and replying to the 
■questions propounded to him. During the hours of the eve- 
ning, too, he might be heard, till late into the night, disputing 
before the church doors, or seen pointing with his finger and 
explaining to his scholars the course of tlie stars. His scholars, 
who numbered two hundred, were warmly and enthusiastically 
attached to him.^’* 

But this undue predominance of one mental direction, the 
dialectical, this one-sided occupation of the mind Avith mere 
formal matter, Avas attended with its mischievous eft'ects. As 
well the life and soul, as the material interests of science, 
would suffer thereby. The new dialecticians Avere intent on 
finding for everything some new expression, Avithout any ad- 
vantage to the matter in hand. In their new-coined Latin 

♦ See the history of the abbey at Tournay, by the abbot Herman, in 
D’Achery, Spicileg. T. II. f. 889. 
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words, men fancied they had obtained science. The ingenious 
advocate of the rights of empirical knowledge against the 
arrogant pretensions of dialectics, which swallowed up all 
otlier interest, John of Salisbur}^, in the last times of the 
twelfth century, ha<l to complain that this one-sided logical 
^enthusiasm caused all other studies, and all employment of 
time on the ancients, to be despised*; that every man was for 
inventing a new grammar, a new logic ; tliat, after the ancient 
rules had been abolislied, new laws for everything were drawn 
from the depths of philosophy. To call an ass or a man,^’ 
says he, “by his common name, was a transgression, a thing 
unworthy of a philosopher. It was held to be impossible to 
say or to do anytliing according to the rules of reason, unless 
the terms fitness and reason were expressly introduced.’’^ 
“ Scliools,” says the same writer, “became multiplied ; since 
no man was content to be a scholar, but each, borne onward 
by the approbation of his adherents, would himself be the 
author of some new thing. ’’f When individuals who had 
been, for a season, exclusively occupied with these matters, 
became sensible of the idleness of such pursuits, or were 
brought, by the experiences of life, to a more serious tone of 
inind.J they retired from the world and became regular 
canonicals or monks. 

Yet the change produced by such injpressions was not the 
same in all. As it was usually the case that those who ima- 
gined they had renounced the world not seldonj betrayed by 
their temper that they continued to be the same as before, 
although changed as to form, so it turned out here that, with 
many, the old nature soon emerged agaki ; and hence it was 

♦ Solam convenientiam sive rationem loquebantur. Argumentura 
sonabat in ore omnium et asinum nominare vel hominem aut aliquid 
operum naturae instar criminis erat et a philosopho alienum. Jmpossi- 
bile credebatur coiivenienter et ad rationis normam quicquam dicere aut 
facere, nisi conveuientis et rationis mentio expressim esset inserta. Me- 
talog. Lib. I. c. lii. 

f Recentes magistri e scholis et pulli volucrum e nidis, sicut pari tem- 
pore morabantur, sic pariter avolabant. 

X Such cases must have occurred frequently, as John of Salisbuiy 
remarks : (Metalog. Lib. I. c. iv.) Alii namque monachorum aut cleri- 
corum claustrum ingressi sunt et plerique suum correxeniiit errorem, 
deprehendentes in se et aliis praedicantes, quia quicquid didicerant, va- 
nitas vanitJitum est et super omnia vanitas. 
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easy, as John of Salisbury says, to see, lurking under the 
monk^s tiowl, the self-conceit of the philosopher.* Others re- 
nounced, with their whole soul, the pursuits which, before, 
they had idly followed; and, giving themselves wholly up to 
monkish asceticism, studied only how to make sure of salvation. 
The third class was composed of such as possessed a real in- 
ward call to speculation, ahd who, therefore, by the change of 
their interior life, could not be induced wholly to a])andon it, 
inasmuch as, by so doing, they must deny the essential cha- 
racter of their own minds, but only took a new direction in the 
'same, and turned it upon objects which, after tliat change, 
more j)articidarly occupied their attention. 

An example of a change of the last-mentioned kind is fur- 
*hished in the above-named Odo. Already, fora peiiod of live 
years, he stood at the head of the above-mentioned realistic 
school ; and indeed, by the severe life which he himself led, 
and to which he held his scholars, he had made himself uni- 
versally respected and reverenced, iiut the study of the Bible 
and of the ancient fathers of the church still lay i emote from 
his pursuits, and he busied himself only wdth the philosophical 
writings of antiquity, so far as they were then kiiowoi in the 
Latin language. Because he strove to imitate the pattern of 
the ancient philosophers, which, in those times of philosophi- 
cal enthusiasm, could be the more easily represented as the 
liighest ideal of perfection the less men derived their knowledge 
of antiquity from* credible sources,’]' therefore many were in- 
clined to attribute his severity of life to his emulation of those 
philosophers, rather than to the spirit of Christian ascetieisin.J 
Oil a certain time he hap[)ened to purchase of one of his scho- 
lars Augustin’s work, JJe libe.ro ar bitrio ^ and had tln’owa the 

* The noticeable words of John of Salisbury: Si mibi non rredis, 
claustm ingredere, scrutare mores fratrum et invenies ibi superbiam 
Moab et earn intensani valde, ut arrogantia absorbeat fortitudinem ejus. 
Miratur lienedictus et queritiir, quod se quodammodo auctore latet lupus 
in pellibus agninis. Utique tonsuram et pul lam vestem a supercilio dis- 
tare causatur. Et ut rectius dixerim, supeicilium arguit, eo quod tonsu- 
rse vestibusque non cousonet. Kitus observationum contemnitur et sub 
imagine philosophantis spiritus fallacis elatioiiis obrepit. 

f We shall meet with an example of this further on, in Abelard. 

J The above-mentioned writer of the history of St. Martin’s abbey at 
Totirs. cites it as the opinion of some : Eum hanc districtionem non 
exercere causa religionis, sed potius antiqua) philosophic cousuetudinis. 
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book into his library, without taking any further thought about 
it. Two niorjths afterwards, however, when he was e»[daining 
to his pupils the work of Boethius, De consolatione philosophioR^ 
and in so doing was led to speak of freewill, he recollected the 
new addition he had lately made to his library, and ordered it 
to be brought to him. Bo strongly was he interested by it, 
that from thenceforth he began totixpound tlie wliole work to 
his scholars. Finally, in expounding the third book, he came 
to a passage which treats of the wretched condition of t he souls 
absorbed in the pursuits of a worldly life, and excluded from 
the heavenly glory. This he thought himself bound to applj 
to himself and to the companions of his labours, because their 
science did not reach beyond the present world. He rose 
from his chair, and, bursting into tears, took his way to tlf? 
church. The vanity of the pursuits in which he had hitherto 
been engaged rose clearly before his mind ; four of his scholars 
joined him, prepared to follow him anywhere. He got him- 
self admitted among the regular canonicals, became abbot, and 
afterwards archbishop of Canibray, and now applied his philo- 
sophical method to the defence of the doctrines of tlie church. 
He wrote a work on original sin, in which it is impossible not 
to perceive the influence of his philosophical realism. Wlien 
the difl'erent positions of philosophy and theology thus came 
to be confounded together, theological controversies might 
easily grow out of the philosophical, and be carried on with 
even greater violence.* , 

This manifested itself in the way in which nominalism was 
suppressed at its first appearance, by a fusing together of tlie 
theological with the philosophical interest ; only it might be a 
question wliether Roscelin did not depart from the prevailing 
bent, not merely by his pefculiar dialectical theory, but also 
by his theological principles, and, indeed, the entire position 
he took in theology, thereby creating great alarm among the 
followers of that bent. There was unquestionably to be de- 
tected, as we have seen, in the dialectics of Roscelin, a sceptical 

* Characteristic of these times is an anecdote which occurs in the al- 
ready-mentioned life of Odo. One of the young clergymen of Tournay, 
who was made uneasy by the controversy between the realist and the 
ntminalist schools, between his teacher Odo and Raimbert of Lisle, ap- 
plied to a deaf-mute at Tournay, who passed for a soothsayer, to know on 
which side lay the truth. 
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spirit and a sceptical tendency ; and the same spirit might 
lead to the unsettling of everytliing, even in matters of Chris- 
tian faith. The dangerous conclusions ascribed to Roscelin^s 
dialectical theory by his theological opponents had their 
origin, no doubt, in some feeling of this sort ;* but it does not 
appear that any such sceptical tendency actually betrayed itself 
in his theology. We do not perceive that he actually ascribed 
more to reason in comparison with faith — that he actually 
made the latter more dependent on the scrutiny of the former 
—than other theologians. He spoke, in fact, not of a trial 
of faith by ‘‘ reason,” but of a defending of the former by 
the latter. As pagans and Jews defend their religion, so, he 
maintained, ought Christians to defend their religion and, 
tn order to this, reason should minister to faith. To this, in 
fact, agreed also the dialectical theologians of the common 
stamp, nor did it in anywise conflict with the principle of the 
Augustini^^^^hilosophy of religion and doctrine. To be sure, 
everything depended on the- manner according to which the 
idea of defending the faith should now be determined : here 
there was still room for great differences of opinion. The de- 
fence of the faith, which was held forth as a pretext, might be 
taken advantage of as a means of entering into a bolder exa- 
mination of the church doctrines. Although the opposition 
between Roscelin and the other theologians rested on deeper 
grounds, yet it was only a subordinate and single point which 
furnished the pccasion for attacking him. As he uniformly 
maintained that the dialectical exposition of conceptions should 
be made to subserve the defence of the church doctrines, so 
he was desirous of showing that, without his nominalism, the 

* As when in a letter, not of AbelanVs writing, but published in the 
collection of his works (p. 334 ), he is accused of doubting the reality of 
the gospel history, on the ground that such doubt necessarily followed 
frona his principles : ** If the conceptions,*' whole and part, “ have no 
reality, it follows that the testimony of the gospel narrative, ‘ Christ ate 
part of a fish roasted on the coals,* cannot be really true,” 1. c. : Hie 
sicut pseudodialecticus, ita et pseudochristianus, cum in dialectica sua 
nollam rem partes habere mstiraat, ita divinam paginam impudenter per- 
vertit, ut eo loco, quo dicitur Dorainus partem piscis assi comedisse, par- 
tem hujus vocis, quaj est piscis assi, non partem rei, intelligere conatur. 

t His words in Anselm's book, De fide trinitat. c. iii ; Pagani defen- 
dant legem simm, Judsei defendant legem suam, ergo et nos Christiani 
^'debemus defehdere fidem nostram. 
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doctrine of the Trinity and of the incarnation of the Son of 
God could not be rightly presented. Considering, m he did, 
every universal to be a mere abstraction, and particulars as 
alone having reality, he argued that, if only the essence of 
God in the Trinity was called una res, and the three persons 
not fres res, the latter could not be considered as anything 
real. Only the one God would b« the real, all beside, a mere 
nominal distinction, to which nothing real corresponded ; and 
so, therefore, with the Son would the Father and the Holy 
Ghost also have become man. 

It was accordingly necessary to designate the three persons 
as three real beings {ires res), the same in respect of will and 
power.* Such a view might, not without reason, draw down 
upon him the reproach of tritheism. At a council assembl6?l 
in 1093, atSoissons, under the presidency of the archbishop of 
Rheims, Roscelin’s doctrine was condemned as tri theism, and 
his fears of the wrath of the populace towards him as a heretic 
induced him to a recantation. Thus driven by the power of 
his opponents from his native land, he sought in England a 
place of refuge and a field of labour. But he found himself 
deceived in his expectations ; for, on the one hand, he encoun- 
tered in the archbishop of Canterbury, the primate of the 
English church, the most zealous champion of realism and op- 
ponent of nominalism ; while, on the other hand, by maintaining 
a position in no way connected with his peculiar bent, but 
simply relating to an interest of the church, Jie incurred the 
violent displeasure of an important party. He set up the prin- 
ciple anew which had been held at an earlier period by zealots 
of the school of Hildebrand, and controverted by others, that 
sons begotten in priestly marriage — which, by the sticklers of 
the law of celibacy in the priest, was considered, however, a 
concubinage — should not be admitted to any ecclesiastical 
office. Now, since it was the case that, until the Hildebrandian 
principles had worked their way into the whole church, the 
number of married clergy was still very great, he must neces- 
sarily, by maintaining such a principle, excite against himself 
the hatred of multitudes, partly of sons from such marriages 

* Anselm. 1. c. : Si tres person® sunt una tan turn res, et non sunt 
tres res, unaquteque per se separatim, sicut tres angeli aut tres anim®, 
ita tamen ut voluntate et potentia omnino siut idem, ergo pater et spirif 
tus sanctus cum filio incarnatus est 
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who already stood in some ecclesiastical office, partly of cler- 
gymen who lived in the bonds of wedlock, and who w ere de- 
sirous of handing down their office in their families. The 
anger of these men against him would be so much the greater, 
because in such a contest he could reckon on the support of a 
party at whose head stood the popes ; for which reason the 
severe censors of the nioiuls umong the clergy were ever feared 
and hated. Thus, driven by the wrath of his enemies from 
Eiigland, he returned back to Trance, where he was destined 
to engage in n(‘W" controversies, till at length, wearied with 
disputing, he withdrew from the public stage to a life of silent 
and quiet seclusion. 

Roscelin’s opponent, Anselm, is the man who exerted the 
Aost important influence on the theological and pljilosopliical 
turn of the twelfth century. lie was the Augustin of Ids age. 
What gives him his great inqiortance is, that unity of spirit 
in wddcli everything is of one piece, ^ — the Jiarmouy between 
life and knowledge, which, in his case, nothing disturbed. 
Love w’as the inspiring soul of his thought as of his actions. 
He was born at Aosta, in Piedmont, in 1033. The good 
seed sown in his tender mind, by his pious mother Er- 
menberga, seems to have had a singular influence on the 
development of his powers. Even in childhood he occupied 
himself in meditation on divine things. Brought up among 
the mountains, he fancied that heaven was abo\'e their peaks, 
and that there (^jod sat enthroned, surrounded by his court of 
state. A deep impression was left on his mind by a dream, 
in whicli he imagined that he ascended above the mountains to 
God, and was there refreshed by God’s own hand with the 
bread of heaven. When a young man, he was induced, by 
the morose temper of his father towards him, to leave the 
paternal roof and travel to France. After having wandered 
about in tliat country for the space of nearly three years, 
attracted by the name of Lanfranc, he repaired to the monas- 
tery of Bee in Normandy, over which that teacher presided, 
and the dialectial bent which his mind here received deter- 
mined from that time and for ever the course of his inquiries, 
and of his mode of thinking. In 1060 he became himself a 
monk in the monastery of Bee ; and in 1063 prior of this 
monastery, as the immediate successor of his teacher, Lan- 
franc. liis time was divided between the common exercises 
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of devotion, the imparting of spiritual eounsel, superinfend- 
irjg the education of the youth in the monastery, gMidiiig the 
souls of the monks at large, correcting; the ancient maniusciipts 
wliich had become disfigured with errors through the igno- 
rance of the* preceding centuries,^ and study and meditation 
on the subject-matter of tJie Christian faith, (nireat part of 
the night w^as spent by him in tlfesc occupations ; only a few 
hours were allowed for sleep, AV^ith the station he held in 
the monastery were connected a multitude of little duties, 
unprofitable to the mind ; j* but the self-denial of love enabled 
him to accomplish all this business with coiiseientious fidelity ; 
so that the tiiiie which he was desirous of devoting to his labours 
as an author, to study, contemplation, or prayer, had often to 
be spent in such employments, j The man of profound speeifI?l-» 
tive intellect must let liimself down — no easy task for him — to 
the business of teaching boys to decline.^ He \^as an enemy to 
the flark rigid discipline of monks. He endeavoured to make 
love the inspiring principle of education. An abbot who en- 
joyed a high reputation for piety having once complained to 
liiui that, with all the strict severity employed in the education 
of boys, still nothing was brought to pass ; that, after all the 
stripes inflicted on them, they remained incorrigible, utterly 
stupid, and brutish — Anselm reidied to him : A beautiful 
result of your training, to convert men into brutes. But tell 
me, if you were to plant a tree in your garden, and shu^it up 
on all sides so that its branches could not extend in any direc- 
tion, what sort of a tree would it become, in case you should, 
a year afterward, give it freedom again ? Certainly a good- 
for-nothing tree, with crooked, snarly branches. And would not 
the whole fault be your own, who forced the tree into such 
unnatural confinement? || This comparison he applied to edu- 

* Libros, qui ante id temporis nimis corrupt! ubique terrarum erant, 
corrigebat, says Eadmer, in his life of Anselm. 

t As he himself expresses it (Lib. I. ep. 4:^): Viles et steriles, quas 
tamen negiigere non audeam, occupationes. 

f Lib. I. ep. 42 : Non solum dictandi, sed et legend! et meditandi sivc 
orandi opportunitatem video remotam. 

^ As he writes to a young monk (I. c. ep. 55) : Tu scis, quam moles- 
tum mihi semper fuerit pueris declinare. 

j| Itaqiie indiscrete oppress!, pravas et spinarum more por})lexas inter 
se cogitationes congerunt, foveut, nutriuiit, tantaque ea nutrieiido vi 
suffulciunt, ut omnia, quae ilioium correctioni possent adininiculari, 
obstinata mente subterfugiant. 
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cation after the following manner : ‘‘ So would it turn out 
with boya^treated with the same severity, irresj)eetive of their 
several different peculiarities. The evil propensities, re- 
strained by mere force, would only thrive the more in secret ; 
and thus they would grow hardened against ever^^t.hiiig done 
for their improvement. Because they experience no love, no 
act of kindness or friendshipf from you — they give you credit 
for nothing good, but imagine that all you do proceeds from 
hatred and malevolence ; and because they have been edu- 
cated by no one in true love, they can accost no one other- 
wise than with a cast-down countenance, and stolen glances.* 
And I would fain have you tell me,” added he, with some 
feeling: ‘‘Why treat them with such hostility? Are they 
' nfliJ human beings : have they not the same nature with your- 
selves ? ” He then proceeded to explain how' love and seve- 
rity should be united in the educating of youth. He made 
the abbot conscious of the evil result which must necesarily 
follow from his mode of training. What great effects might 
be brought about by love, Anselm showed by his own ex- 
ample. He found in the monastery a boy by the name of 
Osbern, who was greatly prejudiced against him, and who 
possessed a most obstinate temper ; but by little acts of 
kindness, by entering wholly into his peculiar ways, by over- 
looking many faults when it could be done without disturb- 
ing t||e order of the monastery, he found means of overcom- 
ing, by the forc^ of love, the resistance of an untoward dispo- 
sition. He enchained the lad to himself, and then first began 
gradually to pursue with him a more earnest and strict course 
of discipline. As the boy grew up, a hearty friendship was 
formed between him and his teacher. Anselm promised him- 
self great things, to be accomplished by Ins pupil, when a 
man, in the service of the church ; but Osbern fell into a 
j^evere fit of sickness. Then Anselm sat continually at the 
bedside of the beloved youth, nursing him day and night, and 
furnishing him with every means of spiritual and bodily sup- 
port. After his death, he took care that, for a year, daily 
masses should be offered for his soul, and from all to whom 
he wrote he requested prayers in behalf of his beloved Osbern. 

* Cumque apiid nullum fuerint in vera caritate nutriti, nullum nisi 
depressis superciliis, oculove oblique valent intueri. 
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On the education of young men generally lie bestowed the 
greatest care, being convinced that this period of life was 
best suited to the reception of divine things ; that the higher 
impressions could tlien be the most easily and durably fixed. As 
wax, which when neither too soft nor too hard most perfectly 
and clearly gives back the impression of the seal, such was 
the relation of thk age to boyhoott on the one hand and more 
advanced age on the other.* He took great pains to excite 
in his young men an interest in the study of the ancient 
authors, only admonishing them to avoid everything in them 
which is obscene. f 

But his love was shown no less to old age than to youth. 
He gave a proof of this in the deep interest he took in nurs- 
ing Herewald, an old man so enfeebled by old age and dise^slS'" 
as to be unable to move any niember of his body except his 
tongue. He himself pressed the juice from grapes out of one 
hand into the other, and gave him to drink of it. After the 
death of the abbot Herluin, in 1078, Anselm was chosen 
as his successor ; and in this new office also he made the 
spiritual interest his governing motive. He complained of 
many abbots who neglected the spiritual, through an undue 
attention to the secular, affairs of their convents, feeling it in- 
cumbent on tliem to see that nothing was lost of the property 
consecrated to God, intrusted to their hands ^ but allowing 
God’s law to be obliterated from their hearts: for they were 
so earnest in being too cunning to be cheated by others, as to 
become adroit adepts in overreaching others themselves ; they 
were so fearful of any useless expenditure, and of letting any- 

* Videas hominem in vanitate hujus soeculi ab infantia usque ad pro- 
fiindain seiieclutem couversatura, sola terreuasapientem, et in his penitus 
obduratum, cum hoc age de spiritualibus, huic de subtilitate contem- 
platioiiis divinse loquere, et perspicies eum nee quid veils quidem posse 
videre. Nec mirum, iiidurata cera est. E contrario consideres puerum, 
iBtate ac scientia tenerum, nec bonum nec malum discernere valenteni 
nec te quidem intelligere, de hujusmodi disserentem, nimirum mollis 
cera est et quasi liquens nec imaginem sigilli quoquomodo recipiens. 
Medius horum adolescens et juvenis est, ex teneritudine atquo duritia 
congrue temperatus, si hunc instruxeris, ad qute voles, informare 
valebis. 

f See his exhortation to a young monk, to read as much as possible, 
and particularly of those authors which he had not been able to read 
with him : et prsecipiie de Virgilio et aliis auctoribus, quos a me non 
legisti, exceptis his, in quibus aliqua turpi tu do sonat. Lib. I. ep. 55. 
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thing go without good reason, that they became covetous, and 
allowed what they hoarded to rot without being useful to any- 
body.^ A still wider field of action was opened to him 
when, in 1093, lie was called to England as archbishop of 
Canterbur 5 \ Inasmuch as he held it to be his duty, howewer, 
to maintain the independence of the church according to the 
Hildebrandian ])rinciples, lie became entangled by means of 
this high office in violent contests with the kings, AVilliam the 
Second, and Henry the First, which must have been extremely 
painful to a mind so amiable and so earnestly b(‘iit on the 
quiet of religious meditation. He took refuge with the pope* 
Urban the Second honoured in him at once the dignity of 
knowledge and of the office which he lield in the church. 
Three years he spent travelling about without a settled place 
of abode, in France and Italy. When in the army of the 
Norman duke, Uoger of Sicily, whom he visited at his own 
request during the siege of Capua, he met among others cer- 
tain Saracens, who, attracted by the fame of liis amiable cha- 
racter, came to visit him. I'hese he entertained in a friendly 
manner, and won even from them the most unfeigned respect. 
Soon after his return, in the year 1109, he died, reconciled 
with all his enemies, and bestowing his blessing on all with 
his expiring breath. 

Thus we see in him a man, whose doctrine and life were 
in perfect harmony with each other. While love shone emi- 
nenily forth as •the soul of his life, it formed also the central 
point of his system of faith and morals, as ap[)ears evident in 
that remarkable saying of his, that if he liad presented before 
him the hatefulness of sin on the one side, and the torments of 
hell on the other, and were left to take his choice betwe^en the 
two, he would prefer to be pure from sin, and innocent in hell, 
rather than to be polluted with sin and happy in heaven.” 
Doubtless, in so saying, he was aware tiiat he supposed what 
would be impossible. By this language, he simply contra- 
dicted the sensuous and fleshly externalized notions of hell 

* His words : Snnt multi pradati nostri ordinis, qui quasi sollioiti, ne 
destruantur res Dei in manibus eorum, aguiit, ut dissipetur lex Dei in 
cordibus eorum, nani tantum conantur esse prudentes, ne decipiantur ab 
aliis, ut Rant astuti, ad decipiendum alios. Adeo sunt cauti, ne fiant 
prodigi et quae habeiit irrationabiliter perdant, ut avari fiant et quae ser- 
vant, inutil iter putrescant. Lib. II. ep. 71. 
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and heaven. By the manner in which he felt himself con- 
strained to decide in the choice between two impos?;ible sup- 
positions, he simply marked tlie necessary inner connection be- 
tween sin andhelh and between holiness and heaven ; he simply 
pointed at that wliicli forms the peculiar ground of Christian 
hope in its essential inner bond of union with Christian 
love.^ “To love others/’ said ht* * * § , “is better than to receive 
proofs of love from others, for all gifts of love are of a perish- 
able nature ; l)ut love itself is eternal, and in itself well 
pleasing to God.”*j* He ever represented the disposition of 
love as that which alone gave their true worth to all Chris- 
tian doing and suffering; soMhat, according to the mea- 
sure of this vv^as to be estimated the value of all good worLs^ 
and of all renunciations, as he distinctly remarks in one of his 
letters. J “ I have learned in the school of Christ that whoever, 
from true love to God and to his neighbour, gives to him that 
needs, were it but a cup of cold water, or an alms, .shall not 
lose his reward. The greater the love to God, and to his 
neighbour, which prompts a monk to deny himself the food set 
before him, the greater is the alms which he gives, and the 
greater the reward which he reaps.” On his own person, he 
practised the most rigid abstinence. He restricted, in every 
way, his sensual wants, so that his friends entertained fears for 
his health, and love set them on inventing many little expe- 
dients by which to compel him to relax the severity of his 
self-discipline.§ Even amid the splendour of tilie highest dig- 
nity in the English church he preserved the rigid abstinence 
of the monk. We know this from a remarkable and character- 
istic iimident which at the same time evidences the force of love 
with wiiich he bound others to his person. Queen Matilda of 

* This idea lies at the ground of the language which he employed to 
explain his meaning, when the above-mentioned saying excited surprise. 
Cum constet, solos malos in inferno torqueri, et solos bonos in cadesti 
regno foveri, patet, nec bonos in inferno, si illuc intrarent, posse tencri 
debita poena malorum, nec malos in ccelo, si forte accederent, fnii valcre 
felicitate boiiorum. 

t Eadmer’s Account of his life, c. v. s. 41. 

X Lib. 1. ep. 41. 

§ Eadmer relates, that only when engaged, while he was eating, in 
the discussion on some theological subject, he would, without thinking of 
it, take more food than usual, and the one who sat next to him took this 
opportunity to slip more bread before him. 
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England, who clung to him with the deepest alfection and 
reverenc^, as her ghostly father, was filled with great anxiety 
for him, when she had heard that, after long fasting, he was 
accustomed to take food, not from his own sense of hunger, 
but only by being reminded of it by his servant. She there- 
fore wrote him a letter,* in which she begged him, in the most 
touching manner, for the si*ke of his community, to be more 
indulgent to himself, lest by the severity of his abstinence lie 
should lose the strength of his voice, and thereby diminish his 
usefulness as a preacher, at least so far as not to be distinctly 
heard by those standing at a distance. I She brought up the 
example of Christ, who, by attending banquets as well as fasts, 
had sanctified eating. J Anselm replied to her, that although 
Tie could fast without being pained by hunger, yet he could 
and would, as far as it might be necessary and useful, strengthen 
his body by suitable nourishment.§ 

Severe as he w'as, however, towards himself, he was none 
the less indulgent towards others ; and it gave him pain to see 
any one refrain from satisfying his hunger, out of any respect 
to himself. He looked with a friendly eye on those who ate at 
his own board, when they seemed to relish their food ; he ele- 
vated his hand over them, and gave them his blessing, saying. 

May it do you much good." He uniformly valued the spirit 
above the letter, and never scrupled to abate somewhat from 
the severity of the monastic rule, to sacrifice somewhat of the 
letter, whenever the spirit seemed to require it, whenever that 
charity which would avoid every occasion of giving pain to 
others, counselled him thereto. In the passage where this 
fact is stated by Anselm's disciple, the monk Eadmer, who 
wrote the account of his life, we recognize the spirit of his 
master, in his manner of defending this conduct against the 

Lib. in. ep. 56. 

t Ne vox spiritualium scdificatrix raucescat et qua? canoimm ac dulce 
Dei verbum decoro, quieto rcmissoquc sermone dispensare consueverat, 
id tanto remissius in futurum exequatur, ut quosque aliquantisper a te 
remotiores audientia ipsius voce privates fructu etiam vacuos derelin- 
quat. Nolite igitur, bone pater et sancte, nolite tarn intempestive cor- 
poris viribus inedia destitui, ne orator esse desistatis. 

t Chrisms Jesus, qui dedicavit jejunium, dedicavit et esum, vadens ad 
eoDvivium uuptiarum. 

6 Licet sic possim sine famis molestia jejunare, satis tamen possum et 
voio, cum del^, quantum expedit, corpus alimentis recreare. 
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censures he had drawn upon himself by such departures from 
the common usage, when he says that whoever enjoyhd the 
good fortune of really understanding the life of Anselm, 
would consider it a thing fir more deserving of praise that 
occasionally, for goc|d reasons, he relaxed somewhat from the 
severity of his habits of life, than if he had always stifly 
adhered to them, for virtuous conduct consisted in acting 
rationally.* 

One of those recluses who had so many opportunities of 
scattering among the crowds that flocked to visit them the word 
of exhortation, had begged him to give him some instructions 
as to the best manner of proceeding, in order to excite the 
laity who visited him to contempt of earthly things and longing 
after the kingdom of heaven. He drew up for him the fol- 
lowing sketch: — ^^My dear brother, God calls and asks you 
to bid for the kingdom of heaven. This kingdom of heaven 
is one whosb blessedness and glory no mortal eye hath seen, no 
ear hath heard, and no lieart of man can conceive. But that 
thou mayest gain some idea of it, take the following illus- 
tration : — Whatever any one who is thought worthy of 
reigning there wills^ that, whether in heaven or on earth, is 
done ; and whatever he does not will, is not done. For so 
great will be the love between God and those who are to be 
in this kingdom, — and of the latter, one towards the other, — 
that all will love each other as they do themselves, and God 
more than they do themselves. Hence, no one there will be 
disposed to will anything else than what God wills, and what 
one wills all shall will, and what one or all may will, God 
shall will. It will therefore be with every individual and with 
all, with the whole creation and with God himself, as each 
shall will. And thus shall all be perfect kings ; for that shall 
be which each wills ; and all will be at the same time with 
God as one king, as it were one man, because all shall will 
the same thing, and what they will shall he, God from 
heaven asks you to bid for such a good. Does any one inquire, 
for what price ? He is answered, He who will give the king- 
dom of heaven, demands no' earthly price; and to God, to 

* Nos, qni vit® illius modum scire meruimus, magis in eo laudandum 
fEstimamus, quod a rigore sui propositi aliquando pro ratioue descende- 
bat, quam si continue in ipso rigidus indiscrete persisteret. Ratione 
siquidem agi virtutis est, vitii vero contra. 
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whom belongs everything that exists, no one can give wliat he 
had not. And yet God does not give so great a good for no- 
thing, for he gives it to none who do not love it ; for no one 
gives that which he dearly values to him that cares liothing 
about it. Therefore lave and possess. Finally, since to reign , 
in heaven is nothing else than to be so united by love into one 
will w ith God, all holy angels, and men, as that all at the same 
time possess the same power, love God more than tliyself, and 
thou beginnest already to possess what there thou wilt have 
in a perfect manner. But this love cannot be a perfect one in 
thee, unless thou rnakest thy heart free from all other love ; for, 
like a vase which, the more you fill it with water or with any 
, other fluid, will hold so much the less oil, so the heart ex- 
cludes this love ill the same proportion as it is carried away by 
some other love.” Anselm was of a predominantly contem- 
plative nature, yet he devoted himself, unsparingly, to the 
public and outward duties to which he wiis called by his difl’er- 
ent fields of action. 

Love formed with him the bond of union between the con- 
templative and the practical life. A distinguishing trait in his 
character was this inward placidity of mind, so well suited to 
religious meditation and speculation, which he never suffered 
to be disturbed by the multitude of cares that pressed upon 
him from without. In the midst of his business affairs, of his 
contests, and of his journeys, those speculative questions were 
ever thronghig before his mind, whicii we sought to answer in 
the writings composed by him. What makes an important 
difference between Anselm and others, who passed over from 
simple childlike faith to speculation, is this : it was not, as in 
the case of others, the conflict of the flesh with the spirit, the 
reaction of natural reason against divine things, — not the 
stimulus of doubt, which incited him to speculation on the 
object-matter of faith. lie was not seeking, by dint of thought, 
to find his way out from an inward schism to regain the lost 
certainty and repose of faith. The object-matter of Christian 
faith was to him immediately certain ; his Christian con- 
sciousness was raised above all doubt. The experience of the 
heart was, to him, the surest evidence of the reality of that 
which faith guaranteed to him ; but then, inasmuch as with 
his sincere and imdoubting faith, he united a mind profoundly 
inquisitive and speculative, and the latter too asserted its 
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proper rights, he was convinced that that which approved 
itself to liim as the highest matter in faith and in the experience 
of the heart, must also approve itself as such for thought ; that 
there is no schism in the spirit ; that that which, as the image 
of God, distinguislies man from the rest of creation, could not 
remain alien from the divine object-matter. Accordingly, he 
felt constrained to account to himself by a rational knowledge 
for that which in itself was to him the most certain of all 
tilings. Two remarkable examples* may serve to illustrate this 
connection in the life of his spirit. It was while he was still 
prior in the monastery of Bee that, awakened just before 
matins, from sleep, he reclined on his bed, meditating how it 
was to be conceived that the prophets had viewed the past and^ 
the future at once, as something present ; and wdiile, absorbed 
in tlicse thoughts, he sat, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
he saw, directly through the wall, the monks whose allotted 
business it was passing about in the church, going up to the 
altar, putting everything in order for the mass, lighting the 
candles, and at length one of them ringing the bell to awaken 
the rest. When, at the sound of the bell, all the monks now 
rose from their beds and assembled together, Anselm was 
filled with amazement, and saw that it was the easiest thing 
for God to reveal the future in the minds of the prophets, 
when he had enabled him to behold with his eyes, through so 
many thick partitions, what was going on in the church.f 
Now, whether we look upon this undeniably singular fact as 
the coincidence of a vision presented to the imagination with 
things that actually occurred outwardly, or as a real beholding, 
not confined by spatial limitations, and proceeding from some 
inner sensorium at the foundation of the organs of outward 
sense, similar to what is affirmed of the somnambulist state, — 
this pyschological phenomenon, whatever wO may think of it, 
manifestly furnished Anselm an analogy by which to explain 

* The intimate connection between these two in Anselm is admirably 
described by Eadmer : Divio is scripturis tantara fidera adhibebat, ut 
iodissolubili firmitate cordis crederet, nihil in eis esse, qnod solidae veri- 
tatis tramitem ullo modo exiret. Quapropter (therefore this firmness of 
conviction was the baSis of his conviction) siimmo studio animum ad 
hoc intenderat, quatenus juxta ftdem suarn mentis ratione mereretur 
percipere, quae in ipsis sensit mqlta caligine tecta latere. 

t Eadmer, ii. 9. 

c 2 
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the pTQphetic intuition. The idea lying at bottom is, that as, 
in the appearance in question, the separating interval of space 
was, for this intuition, annihilated, so the separating intervals 
of time are removed for the intuition of the prophets. 

The second example is as follows : On a certain occasion, 
when Anselm was profoundly reflecting how everything that 
belongs to the doctrine concerning God, his essence and his 
attributes, might be summed up and comprehended in one 
brief argument,* — the thought haunted him every wliere, so 
that he could neither eat nor sleep quietly. Even his devotions, 
at matins and other seasons of church- worship, were thereby 
disturbed. Already he was on . the point of repelling all these 
< thoughts, as a temptation of Satan ; but the more he struggled 
against them, the more importunately they thronged in upon 
his mind : and one night, during the celebration of vigils, his 
thoughts all at once became clear ; his heart swelled with 
delight, and he immediately recorded the train of reflection 
which had given him this high satisfaction, — and this was the 
origin of his Proslogion. Thus were the religious and specu- 
lative bents, in his case, united together ; and the works from 
which his mind derived all its nourishment, and which, as he 
continually studied them, gave the impulse to all his inquiries, 
were the Bible and St. Augustin.f Thus, too, in his contro- 
versy with Roscelin, the philosophical and theological interests 
were most closely united. Nominalism appeared to him as a 
mode of thihking which was utterly without power to rise 
above the things of sense, which did not allow reason to come 
round to itself,— to the consciousness of its own peculiar 
essence, — which, by refusing to acknowledge the reality of 
ideas, made all knowledge impossible. “ Reason,” says he, 
concerning the Nominalists, “which should rule and direct 
over everything in man, is with them so beclouded by images 
of sense, that they cannot extricate themselves from their 
fetters, and look away from them to that which reason should 
contemplate alone, and purely in her own spiritual essence.”^ 

♦ The ontological proof, hereafter to be mentioned. 

*)* Eadmer, i. 68 : Nihil asserere, nisi quod aut canonicis aut Augostini 
dictis incunctanter posse defendi videret. 

J De fide trinitatis, c. ii. Prorsus a spiritual ium qusestionum disputa- 
tione sunt exsufflaudi. In eorum quippe animabus ratio, quae et princeps 
et judex omnino omnium debet esse, quae sunt in homine, sic est ima^- 
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The Christian ground-doctrine, of the incarnation of God, 
seems to him to be one incompatible with nominalism : For,” 
says lie, ‘‘ how can one who occupies this position conceive a 
union of God with human nature ? If there are no persons at 
all except human persons, the conception of human nature, of 
humanity, is destitute of aU reality.”* 

It is plain, we allow, from what has been said, how very 
much the tranquil course of religious and theological deve- 
lopment in Anselm differed from that of Augustin, which 
passed through so many stormy trials ; but both were led by 
different ways to the same result, that the riglit understanding 
of the truths of faith can proceed only from Christian con- 
sciousness, — presupposing faith and inward experience. Thp 
Augustinian principle respecting the relation of the scientific 
system of doctrines to faith, ^^Jides prcecedit intellectu7n*^ W'as 
accordingly also Anselm’s, and by his means first brought 
over into the mediaeval theology. lie imfolded and defended 
it in his controversy with Roscelin, although the latter had, 
properly spea,king, offered nothing against it. Anselm, like 
othei*s, seized hold of the words in Isaiah vii. 9, — understood 
accortling to the translation of the Vulgate, — which had been 
employed from very early times as a classical proof-passage on 
this point. ‘‘Every Christian,” says he, “must ever hold 
fast the same faith without doubting ; and while he loves it, 
and lives according to it, seek humbly to discover, so far as he 
may be able, the reasons why it is so.| If 4ie is able to 
understand them, let him give God thanks ; if he is not able, 
let him bow his head in reverence, for self-confident human 
wisdom will sooner break its own horn than succeed in over- 
turning this rock.’’ lie rebukes those who boldly start the 
highest questions respecting the faith, before they have ob- 
tained from faith the wings of the mind. Their errors he 
attributes directly to the inverted method which they pursued 

nibus corpora Ubus obvoluta, ut ex eis se non possit evolvere nec ab ipsis 
ea, qutB ipsa sola et pura contemplari debet, valeat discemere. 

* Qui non potest intelligere, aliquid esse hominem, nisi individuum, 
nullatenus intelliget, hominem assumptum esse a verbo, non personam, id 
est aliam naturam, non aliam personam esse assumptam ? 

f Semper eandem fidem indubitanter tenendo, amando et secundum 
illam vivendo, humiliter, quantum potest, quserere rationem, quomodo 
sit. 
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in their investigations ; to the fact that they were for having^ 
the intellectus precede the Jides. When such persons were 
inclined to dispute on matters of which they had no expe- 
rience, Anselm said, it was as if a bat or a nocturnal owl 
— creatures that can see the heavens only by night — should 
contend respecting the beams of the sun at noonday with 
eagles, that gaze directly at the sun himself. First, then, 
the heart must be purified by faith ; the eyes must be en- 
lightened by observing the commandments of the Lord. We 
must become children, in humble obedience to the divine 
word, before we can understand the wisdom which God has 
hidden from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes. 
We must first renounce the flesh and live after the Spirit, 
before we may venture to investigate the deep things of faith ; 
for the natural man has no perception of divine things. The 
more we practise, in active obedience, that which tJie Holy 
Scriptures teach us for practical living, and so nourish our- 
selves, the greater shall be our progress in that which gives 
satisfaction to the cravings of the mind after knowledge. He 
who believes not, will not experience ; and he who has not 
experienced, will not understand ; for, as high as actual 
experience is above the mere hearing of a thing, so high is 
his knowledge who has the experience of faith above his who 
barely knows by report. The practical is so closely connected 
with the theoretical, that not only can no one rise to a higher 
stage of knowjege without faith, and keeping the divine com- 
mandments, — but, sometimes, the very understanding bestowed 
IS withdrawn, and faith itself destroyed, because a good con- 
science has been neglected.” Anselm refers here to what 
St. Paul says, in the first chapter of Romans, respecting such 
as did not like to retain God in their knowledge. 

His theology pursues, therefore, the two directions : first, of 
defending the independence of faith, and its inviolable dignity, 
against a proud — or what at least seems to him a proud — spirit 
of dialectical speculation ; and secondly, of pointing out the 
rational mode of apprehending and unfolding the truths of 
faith, and showing their agreement with divinely enlightened 
reason. In Anselm we find heart and reason, feelings and 
knowledge, the mystical and the speculative elements, beauti- 
fully united. The substance and matter of his faith was that 
given him by the tradition of the church, but his own subjeo- 
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tive life of faith had developed itself in the study of the sacred 
writings. Since that which pertains to the church, and that 
which pertains to Christianity, were in his mind intimately 
fused together from the first ; since with this spiritual bent he 
read and lived himself into the sacred Scriptures ; he involun- 
tarily moulded everything he derived from them into the Ca- 
tholic form. To profoundness of feeling and thought he united 
acuteness of understanding; yet, in him, profound thought 
predominated above acuteness, and the religious interest was 
everywhere the ruliun one. Accordingly, it might easily come 
about that into tiie formal argument, which, on independent 
examination, might fail to satisfy the demands of the logician, 
he would unconsciously introduce matter derived from the 
depths of his religious consciousness, and so fancy that lie had 
demonstrated what he was certain of prior to all proof, and 
what otherwise could not by such demonstration become mat- 
ter of conviction. Often must we distinguish, in his case, 
between the profound ideas lying at the bottom, and the faulty 
syllogistic form of their setting forth. 

Thus, in Anselm, we see the different main directions of the 
spirit that actuated his times harmoniously combined ; but 
tlie spiritual elements that were blended together in him be- 
came separated in the progress of the spiritual life of this 
pericKl, and proceeded to antagonisms, which belong amongst 
the most significant appearances of the twelfth century. Con- 
troversies arose which were at first necessary, in order to con- 
duct the unfolding process of theology to its*decision. In 
particular, the abbot Bernard of Clairvaux, and Abelard, in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, appear to us as the repre- 
sentatives of the two main theological directions that started 
forth from the unity in which they had been combined in An- 
selm ; one issuing from the life of feeling, the practico-mystical ; 
the other, the dialectical tendency. 

In the first place, as it respects Bernard, it will be necessary 
here to refer back to what we observed in the history of mo- 
nasticism, concerning his religious position. We saw that the 
experience of the heart, growing out of faith, was with him 
the main thing ; that he allowed that sort of knowledge m reli- 
gion alone to be the right one which leads man back into the 
recesses of his ovm heart, and teaches him to be humble. 
The man whose entire life belonged to monasticism, and that 
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mode of intuition which lies at the bottom of it, — contem- 
plating the matter from this point of view, — did not consider 
the highest aim of the Christian life as genuine Christians 
required that he should do, — the humanization of the divine, the 
ennobling of all that is human by a divine principle of life, — 
but a stage of Christian perfection above the purely human, a 
soaring upward of the contemplative spirit that leaves all that 
is human behind it. The highest, to Ids apprehension, is not 
that which is to be reached by the harmonious development 
of all the powers of man’s nature ; but it is the rapture of in- 
spiration, which, overleaping all hitermediate stages, antedates 
the intuition of the life eternal. The greatest man,” says 
Bernard, “ is he who, despising the use of things and of sense, 

* ' — so far as human frailty may be permitted to do so, not by a 
slowly ascending progression, but by a sudden spring, — is 
sometimes wont to reach in contemplation those lofty heights.”* 
To this kind he reckons the account of St. Paul, how he was 
caught up to the third heaven. f He distinguishes three dif- 
ferent stages or positions: “That of a practically pious life, 
maintained amidst the relations of civil society, wliere sense 
and the things of sense are used in a sober and orderly manner, 
according to the will of God ; second, where one rises by 
a gradually progressive knowledge from the revelation of 
God’s invisible essence in creation, to that essence itself; third 
and highest, where the spirit collects its energies within itself, 
and, so far as it is divinely sustained, divests itself of things 
human, to rise to the contemplation of God.J At this last 
stage the man attains immediately to that which is the aim of 
all aims, the experience of the divine. To the same point the 
other two stages also tend, but by a longer way. That which 
is highest cannot be taught by words, but only revealed through 

* Omnino maximus, qui spreto ipso nsu rerum et sensuum, quantum 
quidem humarias fragilitati fas est, uou ascensoriis gradibus, sed inopi- 
natis excessibus avolare interdum contemplando ad ilia sublimia con- 
suevit. De consideratione, Lib. V. c. i. s. 3 . 

I Excessus, non ascensus, nam raptum potius fuisse, quam ascendisse, 
ipse se perhibet. 

f Dispeusativa est consideratio, sensibus sensibilibusque rebus ordinate 
et socialiter utens ad promerendum Deum. iEstimativa est consideratio 
prudenter ac dili^enter qua?que scrutans ac ponderans ad vestigandum 
Deum. Speculativa est consideratio se in se colligens et. quantum 
divinitus adjuvatur, rebus humanis eximens ad contemplandum Deum. 
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the Spirit. No lang^uage can explain it ; but we may by prayer 
and purity of heart attain to it, after we have prepared our- 
selves for it by a worthy life.” 

A^aiii, he compares together the three different relations of 
the mind to the knowledge of religious truth, expressed by 
opinion, faith, and intellectual apprehension {opinio, jides, 
intellectus), ‘‘Intellectual appfrehension ” proceeds from 
rational knowledge ; faith reposes on authority ; opinion holds 
only to the probable. Tlie two former are in possession of 
the truth, but in different ways : faith possesses the truth, but 
enveloped and hid under a veil; intellect possesses it un- 
veiled and revealed. It is especially important to distinguish 
these three operations of the mind, and to hold them to their 
respective provinces ; to take care thai faith does not seize, hs 
a matter of certainty, upon what belongs to bare opinion ; or 
that opinion does not call in question the settled convictions 
of faith. If opinion affirms with auUiority, it is presumptuous ; 
if faith companies with doubt, it is weak; if intellection at- • 
tempts to force open the sealed treasure of faitli, it is wanton ' 
self-will rebelling against the majesty of the divine. Faith is 
a sure prelibation of truth, as yet not made clear — a foretaste, 
growing out of the bent of the will.* The following cha- 
racters or marks, therefore, are brought together in faitli : 
the bent of the will, whereby conviction is determined ; prac- 
tical appropriation of the truth ; living fellowship with divine 
things, which are still hidden from knowledge. Conviction 
here is not determined by outward reason, as in the case of 
knowledge ; it proceeds from something subjective, from a bent 
of the disposition towards the divine ; and the conviction which 
proceeds from this source is a sure one. Intellection is a cer- 
tain and clear knowledge of the invisible. The difference, 
therefore, between intellection and faith is not constituted by 
the degree of certainty, but by the degree of clearness ; that 
being wrapped up in faith which is unfolded to intellection. f 
“ There is nothing we long to know more than that which we 
already know by faith ; therefore we desire that to the cer- 
tainty already given in faith, should be added the clearness of 


* Voluntaria qusBdam et certa pra^libatio necdum propalat® veritatis. 
t Quod etsi non habet incertum, non magis quam intellectus, habet 
tamen involucrum, quod non intellectus. 
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knowledge. To our blessedness nothing more will be want- 
ing, when that which is already certain to us by faith shall also 
be seen by us without a vail.” * It would therefore be doing 
Bernard injustice to assert that he altogether discarded the 
striving after knowledge ; that he was a stranger to all such 
longings of the mind. The satisfaction of this need, implanted 
in the mind, he reckoned ift^fact among the things that consti- 
tute the blessedness of the eternal life ; nor would he banish 
such a striving even from the condition of the present ^ife, 
although he himself was more inclinejj||p that contemplation 
which is fed from the heart. But a striving, not conscious of 
its proper limits, not respecting the sacred precincts of faith, 
violating the simplicity and humility of faith and the w armtli 
*df feeling, the striving of speculation, was hateful to him. 
Had speculative theology ever marched onward in the path 
marked out by Anselm, Bernard could easily have come to 
an understanding with it ; and, although his own path was 
a different one, yet have entertained friendly feelings towards 
it. But the case was altered by the bold appearance of 
Abelard. 

Peter Abelard, born 1079, at Palais, not far from Nantes 
in Brittany, was already in the first years of his youth seized 
with an enthusiasm for those dialectical studies. He was 
endowed with splendid natural gifts ; but he was perhaps too 
conscious also of this fact.-f A too intense feeling of self, 
that constantly^ received fresh nourishment from the brilliant 
recognition which his talents soon met with, was the moral 
failing which, from the outset to the evening of his life, he 
had especially to contend against, and which contributed to 
involve him in tliose strong trials that finally reacted to 
chastise and purify his heart. He soon fell into controversy 
with his teachers ; for example, with that renowned dialec- 
tician, master of a realistic school, William de Charnpeaux of 

* Nil autem malumus scire, qaam quse fide jam scimus. Nil super- 
erit ad beatitudinem, cum, quae jam certa sunt nobis fide, erunt ®que 
et Hilda. 

t In a work written in a later period of his life, after his various mis- 
fortunes, he says of himself : Confido in ea, quse mi hi largior est, in genii 
abundantia, ipso co-operante scientiarum dispensatore, non pauoiora me 
prsBstitnrum eloquentim peripatetic® munimenta, quam iUi prasstiterunt, 
quos Latin orum celebrat studiosa doctriua. Dialectica, ei Cousin, p, 228, 
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Paris. In Melun, Corbeil, Paris, he acquired, by his pro- 
ficiency in dialectics, a great name and much approbation. 
From the study of philosophy he was desirous of passing over 
to theology ; although he was still far from possessing that 
disposition of heart without which such studies cannot be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. He went to Laon to hear Anselm, then 
a famous teacher ; but not finding himself satisfied with his 
teachings, soon had the boldness to stand forth as teacher 
himself, in rivalship with his master. Driven tnence, he 
betook himself to Paris ; and there, by his philosophical and 
theological lectures, he created a great sensation. From 
Rome, Italy, all parts of France, the Netherlands, Germany, 
young men flocked to hear him. His fame and plentiful 
income tempted him to remit more and more a proper watch- 
fulness over himself, so that he gradually let drop the reins 
and abandoned himself to his pleasures.* He himself afterwards 
recognized, in the misfortunes which he thus brought upon 
himself, the means appointed by divine providence for re- 
moving the moral disorders of his life, among which he names 
in particular pride and luxury.*!* The outrageous inflictions he 
suffered induced him to withdraw from the world, and in the 
year 1119 he entered, as monk, the abbey of St. Denis, near 
Paris. Here he was importunately beset with petitions from 
many of his earlier disciples and other young clergymen, to 
recommence, in a new sense and spirit, and for the glory of 
God, those courses of lectures which he had formerly given 
for the purpose of gaining money and a name. The monks 
of St. Denis, with their licentious manners, rejoiced at any 
opportunity of getting rid of a severe and bitter censor, and 
were therefore extremely urgent that he should follow this 
invitation. A priory belonging to this abbey, and bordering 
on the province of count Theobald of Champagne, was given 
up to him for this object ; and soon he became once more 
the centre of attraction for the youth, who flocked from all 

* Abelard says of himself, in his Historia calamitatum : Cum jam me 
solum in mundo superesse philosophum mstimarem, nec ullam ulterius 
inquietationem formidarem, frena libidini ccepi laxare, qui an tea vixe- 
ram continentissime. Et quo amplius in philosophia vel sacra lectione 
profeceram, amplius a philosophis et divinis immunditia vitae recedebam. 

f Cum igitur totus in superbia atque luxuria laborarem, utriusque 
morbi remedinm divina mihi gratia, licet nolenti, contiilit. 
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quarters to his lectures, so that neither rooms nor means of 
subsistence sufficed for their accommodation.* * * § It is true, he 
still continued to busy himself here also with the explanation 
of ancient authors, and the resolution of dialectic questions ; 
ybut the new and more serious turn which misfortune had 
given to his mind, induced him to direct his attention more 
particularly to theological Subjects, which he treated according 
to his own peculiar dialectical method. 

In compliance with the wishes of his auditors, he com- 
menced embodying his theological doctrines in a work in 
which, doubtless, he intended to embrace the whole system of 
faith, but which did not extend beyond the doctrine of the 
trinity ; Theologia^ or Introductio in -Theologiam.\ From 
'^'fhis work it appears evident that a controversy had already 
broken out between the dialectical and the practical church 
party. Abelard writes, not without a certain degree of ex- 
citement, against the antagonists of the new dialectical method. 
He makes it a matter of complaint that so many, who had no 
conception of a rational exposition of the doctrines of faith, 
sought to console themselves for their inaptitude by extolling 
in the highest terms that glowing zeal of faith, by virtue of 
which one believes without inquiry or examination.^ He 
describes them, therefore, as the advocates of a blind belief 
on mere authority. He says, in opposition to such, that, in 
following their notions, no means would be left to refute the 
followers of a, false religion, and to reclaim them from their 
errors. All idolaters, too, might plant themselves on tlie 
same pririciple.§ If this party affirmed that the truths God 


* He himself, in giving the history of his misfortune, remarks, with 
regard to his lectures, what certainly we have no reason to consider as 
exaggerated : Ad quas tanta scholarium multitudo confluxit, ut nec locus 
hospitiis nec terra sufficeret alimentis. 

■f In his preface, he even uses the expression : Sacrac eruditionis sum- 
ma quasi divince scripturae introductio. 

X Nunc plurimi solatium sum imperitiae quaeruut, ut cum ea de fide 
docere nituntur, quee ut etiam intelligi possint, disserere non sufficiunt, 
ilium maxime fidei fervorem commendent, qui ea qurn dicantur, antequam 
intelligat, credit, et prius his assentit ac recipit, quam quae ipsa sint 
videat et, an redpienda sint, agnoseat sen pro captu suo discutiat. Lib. 11. 

p. 1061. 

§ Cujusque populi fides, quantameunque astruat falsitatem, refellinon 
potent. Respondere potent, secundum nos ipsos etiam de fide ratio- 
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had revealed could not be understood in the present life, this 
would lead to Montanism : it would foHow from it that the 
sacred authors had been blind instruments of the Holy Spirit, 
and did not themselves understand what they wrote. A faith 
that sprung up so easily, that was not the result of exami- 
nation, could never possess firmness. He appealed to the 
words of Sirach, xix. 4: ‘‘He who believes soon, is fickle- 
minded. Men who are not of easy faith require reasons that 
may determine them to believe either rational arguments or 
facts. Thus Thomas, Paul, were led to the faith by facts ; 
and the greater the difficulty which Paul encountered in 
making his way to the faith, the stronger his faith proved to 
be after his conversion.” He argued that this apostle pre- 
ferred the gift of prophecy above all other gifts of the Spirit, 
because it enabled him to expound that which is contained in 
the collective matter of religious consciousness, in a way cal- 
culated to convince others ; and undervalued the gift of topgues, 
because the former faculty was not connected with it.* 

He distinguished different stages in the growth and de- 
velopment of faith. In the way just described, arises only the 
first degree of faith, religious conviction, determined by the 
force of rational arguments or of objective facts. This is, as 
yet, no such faith as has merit in the sight of God. From 
this is developed, by the supervention of love, a faith which, 
without allowing itself to be led astray by outward appear- 
ances, recognizes something as indisputably tr^e, on account 
of God’s word ; where the love that trusts in God requires no 
other reason ; as in the case of Abraham’s faith, j' But the 
first-mentioned faith is only a preparatory step, though not on 
that account to be despised. Abelard, accordingly, supposes 
the following process of development : — “ One first inquires 
into the reasons, which show the truth of Christianity ; thus, 
faith obtains its warrant. Out of this proceeds next, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, the confidence of religious con- 

ciuandum non esse, nec a nobis alios impeti debere, unde nos ab aliis 
censemus impetendos non esse. Lib. II. p. 1059. 

* Thus he explains the prophetari ; Ea quee dicuntur exponere et eo- 
rum intelligentiam aperire. L. c. p. 1062. ^ 

t Distinguitur itaque fides talis a fide Abrahee, qui contra spem in spem 
credidit, nec naturae possibilitatem, sec promittentis attendit veritatem. 
Lib. II. p. 1060. 
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viction in reference to things unseen. Faith ever has re- 
feenoe to the invisible ^things of God. The visible and 
sensuous may furnish a foothold or (^ccasioii for faith, an 
oiitward vehicle, whereby that which is the object of faith 
manifests itself to the mind ; but not the object of faith itself. 
Even Thomas, to whom our Lord said, Hhou believest 
because thou hast seen,’ diS not believe on that which he saw. 
He saw the sensible appearance, and he believed only in God, 
concealed under the same.’^* 

Among the germs of a new theological development, which 
Abelard only failed to prosecute far enough and take ad- 
vantage of, belongs this also, that, in allotting to faith its 
peculiar province and determining its limits, he separated from 
it things that concerned not the religious interest, things that 
to this were a matter of indifference ; as, for example, the 
question whether Christ was a man of this or that stature, 
whether he had preached in this or that city : j a distinction 
which might have led him still farther to separate that which is 
properly an article of faith from that which is not such, but 
belongs to the same class with other historical facts ; and in 
the sacred Scriptures themselves to separate that which is 
properly the word of God from that which is not such ; and 
we may actually find, in Abelard, the indications of a freer 
mode of apprehending the idea of inspiration. In connection 
with this particular must be taken also a remark of his, in his 
commentary on the epistle to the Romans, that perhaps what 


If Abelard (Lib, II. p. 1061) called faith, as compared to intuitioa 
(ipsarum rerum experientia per ipsam earum prmseiitiam = cognitio), 
simply in this relation, the existimatio non apparentium, an explanation 
which was interpreted so much to his discredit, yet he in nowise intended 
by this to put faith on a level with other mere fancies and opinions, or 
to disparage its worth. At the same time, he made it prominent that 
faith IS the substantia rerum non apparentium, which, in the Sentences, 
soon to be more particularly described, ed. Rheinwald, c. ii. (which 
section on faith corresponds in all respects with the Introdilct. theol. 
p. 980), he thus explains : Fundamentum et origo, uude ad speranda 
aliqua perducimur, credendo scilicet primum ea esse, ut postmodum 
speremus. Argumentum non apparentium, hoc est probatio, quod sint 
aiiqua non apparentia. 

f Sunt autem plura ad Beam pertinentia, quae credi vel non credi 
xKMStra non interest, quia give credantur sive noncredantur nullum iccur- 
rimus periculum. (The examples are taken from the Sentences.) 
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the gospel has taught concerning faith, hope, and charity, 
might suffice for salvation.”^ 

Lying at the basis of all Abelard’s teachings is the dis- 
tinction which he makes between religion in itself, that has its 
root in the heart,*— the substance of faith in itself, and the 
knowledge thence derived, the development of that which is 
given in immediate consciousness, under the form of know- 
ledge. Therefore he employs, in defence of the dialectic 
science, an argument of the same sort as the Alexandrian 
church-teachers had employed before him, that, although 
nothing is gained by that science for faith in itself, yet thereby 
the faculty is acquired of unfolding and vindicating scientifi- 
cally the truths of faith. Two individuals may be equal as 
to the strength of their faith and piety ; and still, on the side 
of Christian knowledge, one may be eminently superior to the 
other, because he is enabled, by his earlier scientific culture, 
to present the common object-matter of Christian faith in a 
scientific form. Piety, witfiout scientific study, can here 
avail nothing. He was wont, for illustration, to compare 
Paul and Augustin, on the one hand, with Peter and Martin 
of Tours on the other. The two former have no advantage, 
in respect of piety, over the two latter ; yet they are as dis- 
tinguished from them, in point of knowledge, as we might be 
led to suppose they would be, from their earlier scientific 
education.'!' These remarks of Abelard are grounded on a 
mode of apprehending the idea of inspiration -somewhat dif- 
ferent from the one common at that time, on a habit of 
distinguishing the divine and the human elements in in- 
spiration ; for it follows, indeed, from this, that the different 
ways in which Peter and Paul present divine truth, are to be 
ascribed, not so much to a divine causality, as to the difference 
of their human individuality, and of their human education. 

* Lib. I. p. 493: Sufficere saluti fortasse poterant ea, qusB evangelium 
d« fide et spe et caritate tradiderat. Which assertion he contrived, 
howeveri to regoncile with the church doctrine, assuming that our Lord 
had reserved many things to be arranged and ordered by the apostles 
and later fathers, which, after having been once ordained, could not be 
disregarded without peril to salvation. 

t Paulas quippe Apostolus licet non major merito quam Petrus vide- 
atnr, vel confessor Augustinus quam Martinus, tanto tamen uterque 
altero majorem in doctrina gratiam post conversioiiem habuit, quanto 
antea majore literarum scientia pollebat. Lib. IT. p. 10.53. 
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It is evident what a germ was herein contained of a quite 
different view of the Bible, of quite different principles of 
biblical interpretation, from any which then prevailed. Abe- 
lard, certainly, was not aware of all the wide differences here 
involved ; but we shall see, however, that he did consciously 
give another shaping to the idea of inspiration. 

Furthermore, he held thaL, in defending divine truth against 
those who attacked it with the weapons of worldly science, it 
was absolutely necessary to place one’s self at their position, 
and to become acquainted with and apply the arts which they 
made use of.* We shoulfi carefully distinguish, in worldly 
science, that which is God’s gift in it ffoni that which arises 
from man’s abuse of it. “ Fair be it front us to believe that 
God, who makes use of evil itself to proniote good, should 
not also so order all the arts which are bis giftSj that they too 
may subserve his glory, however much they may be perverted 
by bad men.”f Upon this principle the connection between 
God’s work and human culture should be recognized even in 
the church-teachers and apostles themselves. J When Paul 
says, “ knowledge puffeth up,” the very remark presupposes 
that it is something good in itself ; for pride fixes upon that 
which, in itself considered, is good. Still, Abelard by no 
means felt himself bound to give a complete demonstration 
and a complete knowledge of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He distinguishes between intellection (the intelligere^^ which 
corresponds tOf the position of faith, and cognition (the cognos- 
cere), or the full intuition of the life eternal. § And he 
expressly declared : We do not promise, on this point, to 
teach the truth, — a task to which we hold that neither our- 
selves nor any other mortal is competent ; but we promise 

♦ Alio modo non possumus, nisi has quas noverunt rationes, ex ipso- 
rum artihus afferamus. Lib. II. p. 1047. 

t Absit enim hoc, ut credamus Deura, qui mails quoque ipsis bene 
utitnr, non bene etiam omnes artes, quae ejus dona sunt, ordinare, ut hsec 
quoque ejusmajestatideserviant, quantumcunque male his abutuntur per- 
versi. 

J Ne a donis ejus alien® viderentur sseculares liter®, si ad nullam 
eis oommodam uteretur. Lib. II. p. 1053. 

§ In opposition to those who maintained that the perfect knowledge of 
the Trinity was reserved to the life eternal, Abelard says, 1. c, p.. 1061 : 
Profecto aliud est intelligere seu credere, aliud cognoscere seu maui- 
festare, cognitio, that is, ipsarum rerum experientia per ipsam earum 
prajsentxum. 
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to teach at least something probable, something which ap- 
proximates near to human reason, and which stands in no 
contradiction with our holy faith.”* 

He was as far removed as possible from that rationalist view 
which denies miracles : he defended the idea of the superna- 
tural against an arrogant philosophy ; and we shall*hereafter 
be led to see the connection between his view of miracles and 
his doctrine concerning almighty p#u^er, and the creation and 
government of the world. His tendency and his principles 
led him only so far as to combat the super naturalism which 
affirmed an absolute antagonism between the supernatural and , 
the natural, and to demonstrate the harmonious connection 
between the two. From this harmonious agreement between 
the supernatural and the natural, showing the work of one God 
in original creation and in the kingdom of grace, he proceeded, 
as a starting-point, to justify the employment of the worldly 
sciences for the defence of Christianity and of its doctrines ; 
saying of the opponents against whom he had to contend, 
“ that they treated the matter as if God’s works of creation 
stood in contradiction with divine revelation and the truths of 
faith.” f He maintained, on the contrary, that men were 
bound to seek the analogies of things supernatural, by tracing 
out the connection of all God’s works in nature. In this view, 
he found a reason for the frequent use of parables in the Bible 
— God taking similitudes from the kingdom of nature for the 
representation of higher truths. J Quite in aiicordance with 
this view of the connection between revelation and nature, he 
supposed that in history also there was no such abrupt contra- 
riety between revelation and natural development, but sought 
here after intermediate links, and was disposed to find, in the 
natural development of reason amongst the ancients, a point of 
entrance for revealed truths ; and this direction of thought, in 

♦ L. c. 1047. 

t Quasi sacraj fidei divinis rationibus ipsjje naturae rerum a Deo 
conditarum inimicse videntur. Lib. II. p. 1054. 

t In tantum vero in ipsa factura delectatus Deus, ut frequenter ipsis 
rerum iiaturis, quas creayit, se figurari magis quain verbis nostris, quJB 
nos confiuxinius aut invenimus, exprimi velit, ut magis ipsa rerum 
similitudine, quam verborum nostrorum gaudeat proprietate, ut ad elo- 
quentiae venustatem ipsis rerum naturis juxta aliquara similitudinem 
pro verbis scriptura malit uti, quam propriae locutionis integritatem 
sequi. L. c. 

VOL. VIII, 
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which he agreed with the Alexandrian theology, would have 
probably led him also to similar results as it had the older 
Alexandrian church-teachers, if the fetters of the church doc- 
trine had not confined him. 

But if the truth was, that even the Alexandrians themselves, 
in this striving after a point of mediation, had allowed them- 
selves to be deceived by ap^parent analogies ; the same might 
happen still more easily^with Abelard, since he knew the 
Greek philosophers only from the reports of others, his igno- 
rance of the Greek language not permitting him to go back 
to the very sources.* While it was impossible for him to 
arrive at any unprejudiced view of the doctrines of the an- 
cient philosophers, he was still less in a condition to gain any 
correct notions respecting their lives, and respecting antiquity 
generally. Having no patience with the worldly Jives of 
many churchmen and monks of his own times, he was the 
more inclined to draw an idealized picture of the strictness of 
life maintained by the ancient philosophers, which he held up 
for the purpose of shaming those Christians. And in this 
moral perfection of the ancient philosophers he found a reason 
for supposing that God allowed them to attain already to the 
knowledge of those truths ; ^ that he, through his grace, 
vouchsafed to them such illumination in order to evince, by 
their example, how much more well-pleasing to him was a 
life abstracted from the world, than one devoted to its plea- 
sures.f Abekrd supposed especially that, in the idea of 
humility, in the recognition of God as the fountain-head of all 
true wisdom, a relationship might be traced between the 
Socratico-Platonic and the Christian positions ; and that there- 
fore what Paul says concerning the pride of worldly wisdom, 
could not have referred to Socrates and Plato. The whole 
description which Paul gives, in the first chapters of the 
epistle to the Romans, of the corruption of the pagan world, 
could, as it seemed to him, have no reference to philosophers 
so distinguished for their strict, abstemious lives, but must 

* Abelard says, in his Logic (ed. Cousin, p. 205), that he had read 
nothing of Plato’s, because his works had not been translated into Latin. 

t Oportebat quippe tunc etiam, ut in ipsis pracsignaret Deus, per ali- 
quod abundantioris gratiae donum, quam acceptior sit ei, qui sobrie vivit 
et se ab illecebris hujus mutidi per conteraptum ejus abstrahat, quam 
qui voluptatibas ejus deditus, spurcitiis omnibus se immergit. Lib. I, 
p. 1004, 
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have applied to a few cases rather than to the majority.* And 
it is here evident, we must allow, that, setting forth as he did 
the lives of the ancient philosophers after an idealized pattern, 
and approximating the antique standard more nearly to the 
Christian, he would thus be led to overlook that which is pe- 
culiar to the latter, the characterizing distinction between 
nature and grace, between all other human qualities and the 
specifically Christian. Still, he did not go so far as to main- 
tain that those ancients could, by their moral perfection, 
without Christ, have ever attained to salvation. On the 
contrary, he declared expressly that faith in the Saviour is a 
means of salvation necessary for all ; but he would not allow 
that this faith was wanting in the above-mentioned philosophy, 
for liad not the Sibyls prophesied concerning the Redeemer, 
some of them even more plainly than any of the prophets? 
And nothing certain could be inferred from the silence of the 
ancients, nor was the annunciation of a Saviour to be found in 
the writings of every one of the prophets, j* 

If we inquire into the relation of Abelard^s dogmatic bent, 
as seen in this work, to that of Anselm, we shall find that the 
former agrees somewhat with the latter in this principle, that 
prcBcedit intellectumP He saw, also, that religion 
had its seat in the heart ; that the true knowledge of . the 
truths of faith presupposed their reception by the heart, and 
that inner experience which comes from faith. But in his 
view of the way in which this faith arises, — in hfs notion of an 
“ intellection ” going before faith, — he turned from the direc- 
tion of Anselm. He assumed, as his own position, that faith 
proceeds first from in<juiry, that it works itself out of doubt 
by “means of rational investigation. In this respect, then, he 
makes faith develop itself out of intellection, because one must 
first know why and what he believes, before he can believe ; 
though, in another respect, he acknowledged that this intellec- 
tion has its root in faith. He distinguished two different kinds 
of faith, and of intellection. If in Anselm’s account of the 
relation of ratio to Jides^ we mark the impress of that quiet 
religious life win'ch was never interrupted or disturbed by a 


Tonstat qnippe philosoplios maxime contineiites vixisse atque ad 
contiisentiam tarn scr'ptis, qvara ext inplis nuiltas nobis exhortationes re- 
liqu sse. t bib, II. pp. 1007 et 1008. 

D 2 
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doubt, — SO in Abelard’s theory, we may trace the reflection of 
his religious development, which had not been so harmonious 
or so peaceful. We see how the reaction* of that element of 
the understanding, so strongly predominant in him,— against 
doctrines of faith received by tradition, — asserted its full force, 
and how a variety of thoughts were suggested to his mind, 
which might have led him** entirely astray from that simple, 
childlike faith ; and to which he must have allowed a much 
freer admission than would have been warranted by the stan- 
dard of that childlike faith as held by the theologians of his 
time. His tlieology took schism and doubt for its point of 
departure, and could never wholly repudiate its origin, but 
always showed evidence of having been made up of conflicting 
and unreconciled elements. 

He himself, it is true, in the account he gives of his con- 
tests, ascribes all the attacks upon his school to the jealousy 
of his opponents ; but although this may have been true in 
part, yet it was assuredl)'^ saying too much. His enthusiastic 
pupils, who most gladly appropriated to themselves the sci- 
entific pretensions of their master, and retailed his assertions 
with exaggeration, must have especially contributed to pro- 
voke attacks upon him. As to the individual who was his first 
and his last opponent, though he misconceived Abelard’s 
character and motives, yet he was not governed by personal 
passion, but by a simple interest for the cause of religion and 
of truth; and'iie was an entire stranger to’ the odious heresy- 
hunting spirit. This was Walter of Mauretania,* also called 
Walter a St. Victore, because he belonged to the regular 
clergy of that church. In intercourse with Abelard’s dis- 
ciples,! he had lieard them repeat such assertions as these : 
that Abelard knew how to exhibit the mystery of the Trinity 
as a matter perfectly comprehensible ; he could make it per- 
fectly clear to reason how three persons were to be conceived 

♦ Not Mauretania in North Africa, but a place called Montague in 
Flanders. 

f In the letters of this person, about to be referred to, there are, it is 
true, no exact chronological dates; still, the whole tone of the letter leads 
us to conclude that there had as yet been no public attacks made on Abe- 
lard; and this is confirmed by* the fact that Walter of Mauretania takes 
notice of Abelard’s theology only in the first form under which it ap- 
peared. 
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as subsisting in the unity of essence in God ; how the Son was 
begotten of the Father, and the Holy Spirit proceeded from. 
Father and Son. If he urged against them passages of Holy 
Scripture, from which it clearly appeared that the perfect 
knowledge of the divine essence was reserved to the life eter- 
nal, tliey replied that these passages did not refer to a perfect 
knowledge that was first to be acquired in the life eternal, 
but to the perfect blessedness of the righteous in communion 
with God, to the enjoyment of which they would then first 
participate.* Still, Walter was careful not to charge the 
master witli the positions advanced by his pupils, as he Avas 
very well aware how easily a teacher may be misconceived, 
and how easily it may happen for pupils to ascribe to the 
master their own opinions, in order to give them additional 
authority. I He waited till he could get sight of Abelard’s 
book, which has been mentioned ; where, again, he met with 
many of these positions which had offended him, as uttered by 
his disciples ; nor did he even then stand forth publicly against 
Abelard, but wrote him a letter, in which he explained at large 
his doubts, and invited him, by mutual communications in 
writing, to come to an understanding with him on these points, 
since in . this way the whole matter might be investigated in 
the most quiet manner. f 

Walter was, to be sure, by no means a match for so prac- 
tised a dialectician. It is remarkable that he brought against 
him the most contradictory accusations — on the one hand, that 
he attributed too much to knowledge ; on the other, that he 
spoke too sceptically, — when in the preface to his work he ob- 
served, he did not promise so much to speak the truth, as to 
exhibit, in compliance with the requests of his pupils, his own 

♦ D’Achery, Spicileg, T. III. f. 524: Quod istse auctoritates non re- 
movent ab hac vita trinitatis perfectissimam notitiani, sed perfectam 
delectationem de illascieiitia provenientem. In the writings of Abelard 
himself we find, indeed, no such assertion, but only the distinction between 
the intellectus in this life, and the intuition of the immediately present 
in the life eternal. 

f Solet autem frequenter fieri, quod discipuli discordent a sensu ma- 
gistrorura sive per imperitiam verba eorum male exponendo sive ad 
ostensionem sui aliqnas novitates inducendo, quas majoris auctoritatis 
magistris suis licet ignorantibus consueverunt adscribere. 

J Sine ira et disceptatione, quae animos disputantium et praBsentialiter 
colloquentiura frequenter solent commovere et menti oculum obfuscare. 
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opinions ♦ Who, in discoursing of the Catholic faith, could 
so expres s himself as if he were discoursing of a mere opinion ? 
Who, on hearing another promise, not the truth, but only his 
opinions, would place any faith in what he held forth ? Abe- 
lard was right, however, in warning his pupils against the 
delusive idea that any man could present absolute truth ; he 
was right in distinguishing the truth of faith, in itself, front 
a human attempt to make it intelligible. Walter, again, in 
endeavouring to draw sharply the line of discrimination between 
the hither side and the yonder side in the knowledge of divine 
things, in opposition to Abelard, committed the mistake of 
robbing several passages in the Gospel of St. John — which 
refer to the connection of the hither side and the yonder side 
in the life of Christian faith — of their true significance, and 
distorting their meaning. Thus, for example, he cited against 
Abelard, John xvii. 3, and understood here, contrary to the 
connection of ideas in the evangelical writer, the eternal life 
as something future.f With more propriety he could appeal 
to 1 Corinth, xiii. 12.J The other party presented, in opposi- 
tion to him, however, Matth, xi. 27, and John xiv. 9. In 
the heat of controversy, Walter was driven to refer even these 
passages, also, to the future life, and to adopt an arbitrary 
method of interpretation often resorted to in far later times ; 
maintaining that here, as frequently in the prophetic writings, 
the preterite tense was substituted for the future, in order 
to express certainty. Yet here he did not feel sure of his 
ground, and tlierefore added : although these passages might, 
like John vi. 40, refer to the present life, still they treated 
only of a position held by faith, and the imperfect knowledge 


* Non tarn nos veritatem dicere promittentes, quam opinioms nostrce 
sensum, quern efflagitant exponeutes. Page 974. 

t It would undoubtedly be more common to use these passages thus, 
since even Abelard already referred to such a mode of apprehending 
them ; and did not once nse the good right he had to turn such passages 
directly in opposition to his adversaries ; Quae (which refers to the 
Trinity) penitus in hac vita non posse intelligi asseverant, sed hoc ipsum 
intelligi vitam dicunt seternam. Juxta ill us Joann.xvii. 3 et iterum : 
Manifestabo eis meipsum. 0pp. Lib. II. page 1061. 

t His verbis aperte insinuat, se ad prsesens imperfecte et obscure videre 
Deum, sed ya future ad perlectam et claram Dei notitiam perventurum, 
et sicttt a Deo est cognitus, ita in futuro se divinam essentiam nosci* 
tunun. 
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connected therewith, just as the promise in Jolm xvi. 13 
treated only of that which in this life it was necessary for the 
faithful to know in order to salvation.* 

The doctrines taught by Abelard, in the book referred to 
and in his lectures, afiorded him sufficient occasion for repre- 
senting him — judged by the standard of the common theology 
— as a teacher of error. Owing t<? the want of unprejudiced 
reports, j* it is impossible to decide how much is to be attributed, 
in the first open attacks against him, to a pure interest for the 
cause of truth, and how much to jealousy and personal passion. 
Different motives may have operated together. Certainly 
Abelard, under the existing circumstances, could expect to 
experience no better fate than Roscelin. At a synod held at 
Soissons, in the year 1121, he yielded to the power of his ad- 
versaries, and consented to cast his book with liis own hands 
into the fire. He was for the present condemned, as a false 
teacher, to confinement in a monastery, where he was to do 
penance ; but as Abelard’s patron, bishop Gottfried of Char- 
tres, who sought to bring the dispute to a peaceful termination 
at the council, had already, by way of consolation, assured him 
this mode of condemning him without a hearing would only 
serve to call forth in the greater number of his enthusiastic 
adherents a livelier sympathy for his cause, in a very few days 
Conon, the papal legate who had presided at that council, 
permitted him to return back to the abbey of 8t. Denis ; but 
his restless spirit, which would never allow him to be silent 
where any antiquated prejudice 'confronted him with a lie, did 
not permit him to remain long here in the enjoyment of quiet. 
The monks, embittered towards him already on account of 
his lectures of reform, became still more excited by an assertion 
of his, which threatened greatly to injure the authority and 
interests of the abbey, which rested solely on the tradition 
that the person after whom it was named, the Areopagite 
converted by St. Paul, was the founder of the French church. 

• Nec intelligendum est, quod sanctis in hac vita positis filius notifi- 
caverit omnia, quse audivit a patre, ad futurum seculum pertiiientia, 
sed potius omnia quae sunt eis in praesenti necessaria, ut salutem conse- 
quantur. 

t For what Abelard (himself a party concerned, and very violent) 
says, in his Hisiorla Calamitatnm, cannot be considered as altogether 
worthy of credit. 
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Now Abelard, in attacking this error, which had stood its 
ground for so many centuries,* afforded the angry monks the 
best opportunity for revenge ; since he who would rob France of 
her patron saint could easily be held forth as the enemy of the 
empire and of the nation. He fled from the persecutions 
which assailed him to the territory of the count Theobald of 
Champagne. In the district of Troyes he built Inmself a 
hermitage of reeds and straw, which afterwards he dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter {Paraclete)^ who permitted 
him here to find peace after so many storms. It was absolute 
poverty, as he himself relates, — the want of everything neces- 
sary for the support of life, which first induced him to resume 
his lectures in this place. Soon, multitudes of young men of 
all ranks resorted to the spot to hear him. Those who had 
been brought up in splendour and luxury shrunk not from 
sharing his deprivations, and imitating his strict mode of life. 
With the labour of their own hands, or with their substance, 
they provided for their own bodily wants, and rebuilt his 
chapel with stone. But the enthusiasm with which his pupils, 
scattered in all directions, spoke of him and of his teachings, was 
the means of drawing upon him new persecutions. He now re- 
tired from public notice, having accepted, in the year 1128, the 
priory of Ruits in Brittany ; but the place became very annoying 
to him, on account of his quarrels with the rude, undisciplined 
monks. In 1136 he resigned this preferment, and for a year , 
gave lectures again in Paris. His scholars were scattered over 
all France ; and the writings which he had publi.^hed since the 
time of those first contests, created a great sensation ; new storms 
were thus excited against him, and the way was now prepared 
for a contest of more general interest and significance than 
any preceding one. Let us now first cast a glance at the 
writings which had meanwhile been published by him, and the 
doctrines in them which were particularly offensive to his 
times, so far as the subject is not immediately connected with 
the history of special doctrines. 

His “Introduction to Theology,” which had been condemned 
at the council of Soissons, he sent forth, under another shape, 

♦ In combating the error, he still did not light upon the truth ; for he 
suffered himself to be misled by a false statement of Beda’s, and to take 
tills Dionysius for the bishop Dionysius of Corinth. 
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in his work* on Christian Theology/^ but without softening 
the harshness of those passages which, in the first edition, had 
given offence to many ; some of them, on the contrary, were 
expressed still more pointedly than before. He endeavoured 
tn this work to show more clearly the agreement between 
the ancient philosophy and Christianity. ‘‘ In life and doc- 
trine,” he maintain^, the olji philosophers came very near to 
apostolical perfection, and were not far, if at all, removed from 
Christianity ; indeed, the very terms of philosophy and Chris- 
tianity were very nearly related to each other ; for Christians 
were so called from Christ, the true wisdom, and they who 
truly loved Christ, might, with propriety, be called philo- 
sophers.”! ‘‘ If the appeal to motives of fear and reward 
constituted the main difference between the Jewish position of 
servitude and the Christian position of grace and freedom, 
.where love is held forth as the motive of all actions ; then 
philosophy, which represents love to God as the highest 
motive, was, on this point, more nearly akin to Christianity 
than Judaism.”! If it were objected that, with those philo- 
sophers, the matter of discussion was certainly not love to God, 
but only love to what is good, he replied, that’‘‘ this amounted 
to the same thing, since God is the original fountain of all 
good a reply, indeed, very far from satisfactorily deter- 
mipiwg Anything with regard to a religious principle of 
action ; but he affirmed that the principle of love to God was 
j^lso found actually expressed in them, as the motive to all true 
f goodness. Hence the preaching of the gospel Kad met with a 
more ready reception from the philosophers than from the 
Jews, for it appeared more nearly conformed to the ground- 
work of their principles ; differing, perhaps, from what they 
already possessed only in the doctrine of the resurrection and 

* In Martene et Durand. Thesaiir. nov. anecdot. T. V. 

t Cum nos a vera philosophia, hoc est sapieiitia Dei patris, Christiani 
dicamur, vere in hoc dicendi philosophi, si vere Christum diligimus. 
Theol. Christian. Lib. II. T. V. f. 1210. 

X Morum et honestatis rationibus secundum caritatis libertatem, quod 
in gratia vocati sumus, non secundum Judaicam ex timore pcenarum et 
ambitione terrenorum, non (this noti is withouUdoubt a false reading, for 
it manifestly stands in contradiction with what follows), ex desiderio 
seternorum, nobis plurimum philosophos certum est assentire. 

§ Quodsi id minus videtur esse ad meritum salvationis, quod^dicitur 
amore virtutis et non potius amore Dei ac si virtutem vel aliquod bonum 
opus habere possimus, quod non secundum ipsum Deum ac propter 
tpsum sit. 
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of the incarnation of the Son of God : for the morality of the 
gospel, strictly taken, was but a reformation of the law of 
nature (reformatio legis naturalis)^ and this moral law of 
nature the philosophers had followed. On the other hand, 
the Mosaic law occupied itself more with those ceremoiiiaii 
ordinances which had a typical significance, than with the 
moral element, and more^ with external than with internal 
righteousness ; but the gospel, like philosophy, estimated the 
worth of all actions by the disposition of the heart. Thus 
Abelard, from paying no regard to the connection between 
the etliical and dogmatic elements in Christianity, and hence 
failing to give prominence to what constitutes the grand dis- 
tinction between the ancient and the Christian principle in 
morals, was brought up at a point where he seemed compelled 
to place Christianity in closer relation with the Hellenic philo- 
sophy than with Judaism ; and the question would naturally 
suggest itself, What need, then, of Christianity? Has it only 
the merit of having perfected philosophical morality, and in- 
troduced it into the general consciousness of mankind ? This 
was a position which Abelard, as w^e shall see by comparing it 
with his other doctrines, was very far from taking. At the 
same time we must not forget, that his impatience with the 
rudeness of his times, made him the more inclined to extol the 
life of antiquity. Would that, by tlie example of the 
heathens,” says he, “ the abbots of these times might, at least 
be made Shamed of themselves, who in the very eyes of their 
brethren the tnonks, that live on a bare and scanty diet, gorge 
without blushing vast quantities of the most costly viands.”* 
He contrasts the example of Plato, who banished poets from 
his republic, with the bishops of his time, who, on high 
festivals, instead of wholly spending the sacred time in giving 
praise to God, invited jesters, dancers, and singers of libidinous 
songs to their tables, entertaining themselves the whole day 
and night with such company, and then rewarding them with 
great presents at the expense of the poor.j* Nay more, they 

♦ Erubescant ad haec hujus temporis abbates, quibus summa religionis 
monasticsD cura commiss& est, erubescant, inqiiam, et resipiscant saltern 
gentilium exemplo commoti. quod in oculis fratrum vilia pulnien- 
torum pabula ruminantum exquisita fercula ac multiplicia impudenter 
devoramt, f. 1215. 

t Quid in solennibus magnarum festivitatum diebus, quae penitus in 
laudibus Dei expend! debent, joculatores, saltatores, incantatores turpium 
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even profaned, with such sports, the very churches them- 
selves.* 

The ideas of Abelard, set forth already in his “ Introduc- 
tion,’’ oil the relation of ratio to Jides^ on the intellection 
proceeding from the interior religious life, we meet once more 
in this new form of his work. He declares himself strongly 
opposed to an aristocracy of knowledge in Christianity. He 
acknowledges that a right understanding of religious truths 
can only be obtained through the enlightening influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and that such influences are bestowed on none 
but the pure in heart. More was attained here by a religious 
life than by intellectual talents. Nor could it be otherwise ; 
for, if it were, our Lord would have signified that talents were 
more acceptable to him than a holy life. From the religion 
that has its seat in the feelings, everything should pro- 
ceed, and back upon the same everything should react. He 
supposes a mutual action and reaction between knowing and 
feeling : “The more we feel of God, the more we love him ; 
and, with progress in the knowledge of him, the flame of love 
grows brighter.” Yet he is aware of the fact that religious 
life and intellectual culture do not always keep pace with each 
other ; that a man may have more in his imm^iate religious 
consciousness than he is able to express or explain ; since he 
may be destitute of the necessary organ for this, or the requi- 
site degree of mental cultivation : “ although they who to us 
seem simple and ignorant, and yet possess piety so much the 
more fervid, want only the ability to express tbat knowledge 
which divine inspiration bestows on them.”j' He himself de- 
claimed against those of his contemporaries who set up to be 
teachers of theology without reforming their lives, and w'ho, 

acciunt ad mensam, totam diem et noctem cum illis feriant atque sab- 
batizant, magnis postmodum eos remunerant preemiis, qua) de eccle- 
siasticis rapiunt beiieficiis, de oblationibus pauperum, ut immolent certe 
dsemoniis ? 

* Parum fortassis et hoc diabolus reputat, quod extra sacra loca basi- 
licarum gerunt, nisi etiam scenicas turpitudines in ecclesiam Dei intro- 
ducat. f. 1240. 

t Quo plus de Deo a nobis sentitur, plus a nobis intelligitur et cum 
profectu intelligentiEB caritatis accenditur flamma, licet hi qui simplices 
ac idiotse nobis videntur et ideo vehementer sint ferventes iiec tantum 
exprimere aut disserere queant, quantum iis iutelligentise divina inspi- 
ratio confert.* Lib. III. f. 1250. 
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while living to the flesh, pretended to a special knowledge of 
the divine mysteries. 

Furthermore, he published, after this work, his Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans, in which the dogmatic and 
ethical digressions constitute what is most peculiar.* Among 
those doctrines of this book which excited special remark, be- 
longs Abelard’s opinion respecting disinterested love to God. 
He held that the love which seeks a reward, and is not exer- 
cised towards God simply for his own sake, deserved not to be 
called love at all. The majority of men, indeed nearly all, had 
fallen into so wrong a state of feeling as to be ready to a vow' that, 
if they did not hope to obtain some benefit from God, they 
would cease to worship and love him. But God wdien even he 
punishes ought none the less to be loved, since he would not 
do this unless justice required it, and so in his justice God 
would manifest himself as worthy of love. “ Whoever seeks 
in God, not himself, but something else, does not in reality 
love him^ but that other thing. But perhaps it will be said : 
althougli we seek our blessedness in God, yet it is a pure and 
sincere love ; for supreme blessedness consists, indeed, in the 
very fact that God communicates himself to us.”f To this he 
replies : It is only then a pure love to God, when it has for 


♦ In a passage of this tract (Lib. I. p. 513), he cites the first hook as 
follows ; “ In theologia? nostras opusculo/' and the passage he cites, the 
hint at the doctrjne of the 'I'rinity in the writings of the ancient philoso- 
phers, is actually to'be found there. On the contrary (Lib. 1. p. 554), he 
speaks of his Theology as a work which still remained to be published: 
“ Theologiae nostrae tractatui reservamus."’ But the consistency of these 
two statements with each other is explained by the fact that, in the last 
case, he is discoursing on the point how justificatio per Christum is to 
be understood, — a question he has not treated in his Theologia Christiana, 
■which has come down to us. It is evident, then, that he had it in view 
to extend that sketch, which embraced but a small part of the doctrines 
of faith, to the whole sum of those doctrines, as he was accustomed to 
hold them forth in his lectures, of which we have a copy in his Sententiat^ 
published by Professor Rhein wald : and in this further prosecution of 
his theological system, then had in view, he intended to enter into the 
investigation of this question also. But the agitations of his life did not 
allow him an opportunity of executing his purpose. He also had it in 
view at that time to put forth a work on the subject of Ethics. Lib. II. 
p. 560 : “ Nostree id ethicae discussioni reservtmus.” 

t Quoniam Deus seipso nos, non alia re est remuneraturus, et seipsum, 
quo nihil majus est, nobis est daturus. 
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its object only God as he is himself, without respect to that 
which lie communicates to us. In this case we shall alike 
love him, in whatever way he may treat us or others. Such, 
ill fact, is the true love of the wife for her husband, — of the 
father for his son ; it will remain the same, even though they 
may experience nothing but detriment on account of the object 
of their love. 0 that we might hdve,” says he, “ so upright 
a disposition of heart towards the Lord, as to love him far more 
on his own account, because he is so good in himself, than on 
account t)f the benefits which he brings to us I So would our 
righteousness fully render to him what he claims, that, because 
he is supremely good, he should be supremely loved by all. 
Fear, and hope of reward, are but the first step in piety : ‘The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom/ But the per- 
fection of it is pure love to God for his own sake.”* 

It is manifest, when w'e consider the doctrines of Bernard, f 
already explained, concerning the different stages or degrees 
of love, that these tw^o men, who were so diametrically opjiosed 
to each other in their general mode of thinking, nevertheless 
agreed in what they regarded as moral perfection, with only 
this difference: that Bernard, that experienced and careful 
guide of souls, understood better how to distinguish the dif- 
ferent stages of development in the religious life, and to 
let himself down to their necessities. Of the middle theory, 
attempted by Hugo a 8t. Victore, we shall speak hereafter. 

Abelard was the first, also, among the men* of the new’ 
scientific direction, to compose a particular work on morals ; 
namely, his Scito te ipsum.J Here, however, he put forth 
many a bold assertion, which sometimes for good reason, 
sometimes w'ithout any at all, would be likely to appear offen- 
sive to the church-theologians of his time. 

Like Augustin, to whose authority, moreover, he appealed, 
Abelard stood forth in opposition to the externalizing and iso- 
lating tendency favoured by the practice of the church, which 
led men, in estimating the morality of actions, to regard rather 
the materiel of the action, the opus operatum of good works, 
than the standard of the inward disposition. As already, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, we saw him point- 

Page 622, et seqq. f Page 502. 

, i Pez, T. III. p. ii. f. C46. 
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mg to the pure love of God as the motive of all true goodness, 
so here to that outward, quantitative method of estimating 
moral actions he opposed the principle that everything de- 
pended on the intention. This principle was, to be sure, not 
peculiar to him ; it had passed over, through the influence ot 
the Augustinian spirit, into the theological consciousness of 
his times, and in it theo^logians of opposite tendency were 
agreed. Thus the mystic Richard a St. Victore observes : ‘‘ A 
work without a good intention is like a body without life. 
That which appears to be good is still not good withoift this.”* 
By Abelard, this generally acknowledged principle was only 
placed at the head, and with tlie consequences flowing from it, 
still further unfolded. All actions,” said he, “ abstractedly 
and externally considered, are in themselves indifferent ; the 
intention only gives them moral worth. Only when con- 
sider^ in connection with the intention of the agent are they 
capable of moral adjudication. That is the tree which yields 
either good fruit or bad.’’ *1* This proposition he took up 
again in his work on Ethics, unfolding it still farther, with 
the important consequences which it involved. “ God,” he 
affirmed, judges actions by the intention, not by the outward 
act.”J “ Two men may do the same thing, and yet it shall be 
entirely different, considered in reference to the different in- 
tentions of the doers. The elect and the reprobate may per- 
form the same works ; the intention with which they perform 
them alone separates the one from the other.” Thus he lighted 
upon the right way of deciding the contested question, whether 
there were actions indifferent {adiaphord) ; in how far all or 
none might be without any moral character. Nevertheless, 
he was, on the one hand, too much confined by the doctrines 
of the church, from which he by no means wished to depart, 

• Quod est corpus sine Tita, hoc est opus sine intentione bona. Sicut 
vita a torde procedit, et se per omnia membra diffundit, sic et intentio 
bona de consilio surgit et virtutum opera ad meriti vegetationem ani- 
mare consuevit. De statu interioris hominis Tractat. I. c. vii. 

f Quia opera indifferentia sunt in se, nec bona nec mala, sive remii- 
neratione digiia videantur, nisi secundum radicem intentionis, quse 
est arbor bonum vel maliim proferens fructum. Comment, in lioman. 
Lib. I. p. 522. 

+ Non quse fiant, sed quo animo fiant, pensat Deus, nec in opere, sed 
in intentione merituro operantis vel laus consistit. Omnia in se hidiffer- 
cnlia nec nisi pro intentione agentis bona vel mala digenda suiit. 
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to follow out in a consistent manner all the consequences 
which his penetrating mind saw to be deducible from this 
weighty and pregnant principle ; while, on the other hand, he 
was betrayed into false positions by pushing what was right in 
itself to an extreme, and was thus very apt in combating one 
error to fall into the opposite. He ^would drive a proposition, 
true in itself, to such lengths as could hardly fail to result in 
that sophistical method ot treating morals which presents the 
whole too much on the subjective side ; for, as the objective 
and subjective elements belong together, no action can be 
correctly estimated except in connection with the intention 
expressed by it. But neither can a right moral intention ex- 
press itself except in the form of an action corresponding to the 
moral law ; and therefore, to separate elements which should 
be so closely connected, could only lead to a one-sided theory, 
and errors directly opposed to each other in the system of 
morals. 

Thus, for example, from the proposition above-mentioned 
he derives the consequence that, as morality is only grounded 
in that which stands within man’s power, the intentio ardmi^ 
not in the outward act, the performance or non-performance 
of wRich depends on circumstances that do not stand under 
man’s control, so the completed action contributes nothing 
towards increasing the moral worth, wliich lies exclusively in 
the intention. If we call a man’s intention a good one, and 
his work a good one, still, we liave not here two things that 
are good, but only one good thing in the intention.”* But, in 
fixing his eye on this single element, he overlooks the consi- 
deration that it may depend not only on the circumstances, but 
also on the strength or feebleness of the intention whether 
that intention which, in order to its actual realization, may 

* Cum dicimus intentionera hominis bonam et opus illius bonum, duo 
quidem distinguimus, iritentionem scilicet ac opus, imam tameii boni- 
tatem intentionis. This favourite position of Abelard, which certainly 
was often advanced by him in his lectures, is found also in the Dialogus 
int^r philosophum, Jud®um et Christianum, published from the treasures 
of the imperial library at Vienna, by Dr. Rheinwald, in the year 1831, 
page 115: Non actiones vel bonae vel malse, nisi secundum intentionis 
radicem judicantur, sed omues ex se indifferentes sunt, et si diligenter 
inspiciamus, nihil ad meritum conferunt, quee nequaquam ex se boum 
sunt aut mala', cum ipsaj videlicet tarn reprobis quam electis aque con- 
veniant. 
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have to pjiss through many intermediate steps, and overcome 
many obstacles, really attains to its end or not. 

Again, this vaguely stated proposition might be so under- 
stood as if. in estimating the morality of an action, everything 
depended on the subjective intention, or purpose, and not at 
all on the objective act ; so that every man might be justified 
on the ground of his good intentions, although he may have 
failed of doing right througii error. And so the intention at 
bottom would have to be approved in many actions bad in 
themselves. Accordingly, we find him proposing the following 
question : How are we to judge, then, concerning those who 
persecuted Christ himself or the Christians, thinking that they 
thereby did what was acceptable to God ; persons who from 
the position they occupied, from the degree of their knowledge, 
could not do otherwise, or, if they had dt>ne otherwise, would 
have sinned against their consciences? ’’ Ills loosely conceived 
principle must have led him to pronounce the doings of such 
persons good, as proceeding from a right intention. But when 
he came actually to adopt this result, to which he saw himself 
forced by his premises, on the one hand, the door was thrown 
open for all manner of arbitrary judgments in morals ; while 
on the other, he found himself involved in a dispute* with 
regard to those principles, by which tlie actions of unbelievers 
were judged according to the standard doctrine of tlie church, 
and driven into many heretical assertions. This contradiction 
he was desirous of avoiding. Accordingly, he acquiesced in 
the judgment which, conformably to the church principles, 
must be pronounced on all actions of unbelievers, although by 
so doing he contradicted himself; and in acknowledging tlie 
condemnation of unbelievers, he took refuge, as was customary 
for those to do who held the doctrine of absolute predestina- 
tion, ill the incoinpreliensibleness of the divine decrees. Yet 
in his own expressions are to be found thoughts which, had 
they only been still farther unfolded, would have enabled him 
to avoid this contradiction, not indeed with the doctrines of 
the church, luit at least with himself, and to find a solution, of 
that difficulty, by which solution the holiness of the moral law 
would be secured against all arbitrary procedures. He re- 
marks, for instance,* “ that what had been said of good in- 


• L. c. xii. f. 652. 
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tendons, did by no means apply to everything a man might 
believe he did with good intention, when this intention itself 
was a mistaken one, when the eye of the soul was not single, 
so as to be able to discover clearly, and guard against error ; 
and he refers the saying of Christ, respecting the eye as the 
light of the body, to the purity and clearness of the intention, 
which spreads its light over the twhole life. It was only 
necessary, in truth, that he should have applied these thoughts 
to a more exact determination of the principle which he had 
expressed, in order to secure it against all misunderstan(iing 
and all false application. TJie pretended bona hitentio^ that 
proceeds from an error grounded in a faulty darkening of the 
understanding, is really, in this view, to be called no good 
intention at all. The good intention is only a pure and clear 
intention. 

With this principle, that in morals all depends on the inten- 
tion that governs the life, was joined, in the theory of Abelard, 
a view strictly connected, no doubt, with the whole history of 
hivS own moral progress, from which an essential rnodiHcation 
of the anthropology of the church could not fail to proceed. 
Abelard, in truth, resembled Augustin in this respect, that 
he had many occasions of experiencing in his own case the 
nnght of the flesh in resistance to the spirit ; but while 
Augustin was inclined, when the spirit had obtained the vic- 
tory in him, so much the more sharply to condemn all striving 
of the flesh against the spirit, Abelard, on the oth^r hand, was 
determined, by the memory of his earlier experiences, to pass 
a milder judgment on such appearances. “ It is not the tem- 
tations of lust,” ho thinks, “ that are sinful ; but the morality 
depends here on the fact whether the ruling bias of the will 
overcomes these temptations or yields to them. One man has, 
by nature, stronger propensities to this sin, another to that. 
This temptation to sin is not sin ; it serves rather for the ex- 
ercise of virtue in him who victoriously sustains the contest. 
Sin is only when one suffers himself to be drawn by those 
sfdicitations into transgression of the divine law, into practical 
contempt of God. Sin, generally, is but the not doing, or not 
omitting to do, on God’s account what one should do or omit 
doing on God’s account. The true merit of virtue consists in 
this : that, in conflict with ourselves, we do God’s will, over- 
coming those hindrances in our nature, where the might of 

VOL.. VIII. E 
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sinful lust asserts itself.* What would there be great in obey- 
ing God’s will, if our inclinations were always in harmony 
with the same?” From such a position it seems to follow, 
that the more there is in a man of that excitement to lust, if 
he do but combat and overcome it, the greater will be his 
virtue; that, generally, without some conflict of flesh with 
spirit no virtue can be conceived to exist, and that this 
susceptibility was originally planted in human nature as a 
thing necessary to moral development ; which thoughts, pro- 
secuted to a farther extent, would have led him to a Pelagian 
anthropology ; from which, however, he was at the farthest 
remove. 

Since Abelard, then, referred everything in moral judgments 
to the intention, and nothing to the act in itself ; it presented 
itself to him as a necessary conclusion, that moral worth could 
be truly estimated by God only, to whom the intention of the 
heart is manifest. And hence followed the necessity of draw- 
ing sharp the line of discrimination between every human 
tribunal, not only civil, but ecclesiastical, and the tribunal of 
God; which distinction led him to many important deductions 
with regard to the spiritual jurisdiction Of bishops, deductions 
that might easily involve him in controversy with the reigning 
system of the church. 

His view of the essence of true repentance would be deter- 
mined accordingly. He would allow that alone to be true 
repen tiiiice whicii proceeded from the love of God, and pain 
for having ofl'ended him ; and on this principle he attacked 
with a boldness that cared for no consequences, the method 
of penance, as administered by the bishops and priests of his 
time.| 

Another thing serving to illustrate the peculiar bent of 
Abelard is, a work of his, recently come to light, J which, like 
its fellows, must have given great offence to the church- 
theologians, — the book which appeared under the title “/SVc 
et Non'’ (Yes and No). Following the same plan with the 
Monophysite Stephen Gobarus, of more ancient times, he 

♦ His words : Quid enim magnum pro Deo facimus, si nihil nostrse 
voluntati adversum toleramus, sed magis ouod volumus, implemus. 

t See the citation on p. 8. 

j Published by Cousin, in the collection above mentioned. 
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brought together the sayings of the older church-teachers on 
different subjects of faith and of morals, in a hundred and 
fifty-seven rubrics ; but while, according to the common 
method of procedure, men endeavoured to set forth, in the 
ancient dogmatic tradition, only those points in which there 
was an agreement, Abelani, on the other hand, like that old 
monophysite, preferred rather to ' give prominence to those 
points where the church-teachers contradicted one anotiier in 
their answ’ers to various questions. When such contrary 
opinions were brought together in other cases, it was simply 
for the purpose of attempting to reconcile them by means of 
some dialectical process ; but Abelard left these opposite 
declarations standing side by side, without any attempt at 
reconciliation. It was his object, it would seem, to operate 
against that tendency which required entire uniformity in 
dogmatical expression, by exhibiting to view the opposition of 
opinions that existed amongst the most important church- 
teachers themselves. He wanted to show those who were 
retidy to fix tlie stigma of heresy on any dogmatical proposi- 
tions that deviated from the common form, liow easy it was to 
find offensive things even in the'most highly revered teachers 
of the church. 1‘erhaps not without some reference to the 
conduct of his adversaries towards himself, he says : Who 
does not see how impertinent it is for one man to set himself 
up as judge over the sense and understanding of another, when 
it is to God alone tliat the hearts and thoughts oftall men lie 
open ; and wlien he warns us against this arrogant presumption, 
saying, ‘Judge not, that ye be not jutlged ’ ? And the apostle 
says : ‘ Judge notliing before the time, till the Lord come, who 
sliall bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and make 
known the secrets of the heart.’* As if he had plainly said : 
‘In such matters, leave' him to judge who alone knows all 
things, and explores the very thoughts of men.’ 

We have already seen, on a former page, how the remarks 
of Abelard, on the relation of the apostles to one another, 
were based on a view of inspiration that deviated from the 
common one, — a view that forbade him to extend the imme- 
diate suggestion of the Holy Spirit to all in like measure, and 

* 1 Corinth, iv. 5. 

f See the Prologue to the book “ Sic et Nonf' p. 5, ed. Cousin. 

K 
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led him to make a more distinct separation of the divine from 
the human. Now that which we must recognise as lying at 
the basis of Abelard’s earlier remarks, is clearly expressed by 
him in the prologue to this book. “ It is plain,” says lie, 
‘‘ that the prophets themselves sometimes failed of possessing 
the gift of prophecy, and that, from the custom of prophesy- 
ing, they uttered some things when they supposed they had 
the spirit of prophecy which were erroneous, and the product 
of their own minds. And this was permitted in tliem, that it 
might ^erve to keep them humble, and that they might learn 
more clearly to distinguish between what they were by their 
own minds, and what they were by the Spirit of God, and 
understand that it was a gift of God, when the Spirit of the 
Infallible dwelt in them. Nor even when they possessed this 
Spirit did he work everything in them after the same manner, 
or cause them to see alike ; for as he does not bestow all gifts 
at once on the same individual, so neither does he enlighten 
the soul of him whom he fills on all subjects, but reveals some- 
times this, and sometimes that, and in revealing one thing 
hides another.* If, therefore, it is manifest that the prophets 
and apostles themselves were not wholly exempt from error, 
how can we be surprised to find that, in the voluminous writ- 
ings of the church-fathers, many things have been erroneously 
stated. f But though many things may have been errone- 
ously stated by them, yet such statements are not falsehoods, 
but errors of ignorance. It was their belief that by such 
statements they should best subserve the edification of others. 
They acted by the impulse of charity ; and God looks at the 
intention.” It was one of Abelard’s favourite sayings, that 

* Constat vero, et prophetas ipsos quandoque prophetise gratia caruisse, 
et nonnulla ex usu prophetandi, cum se spiritum prophetise habere cre- 
derent, per spiritum suum falsa protulisse ; et hoc eis ad humilitatis 
custodiam permissum esse, ut sic videlicet verius cognoscerent, quales 
per spiritum Dei et quales per suum existerent, et se eum, qui mentiri 
vel falli nescit, ex dono habere, cum haberent. Qui etiam eum haberent, 
sicut now omnia uni confert dona, ila nec de omnibus mentem ejus, quern 
replet, illuminat, sed modo hoc, modo illud revelat et cum unum aperit, 
alterum occultat. 

f Quid itaque mirum, cum ipsos etiam prophetas et apostolos ab errore 
non penitus fuisse constat alienos, si in tarn multiplici sanctorum patrum 
scriptura nonnulla propter supra positam causam erronee prolata seu 
scripta yideantur? 
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the intention ” is the eye of the mind,’' to which lie would 
add also that tine remark of Augastin, often cited by liim : 
^^Hahe caritatem etfac qiiicquid vis,^^ 

We have said already that Abelard distinguished, in the 
truths transmitted by the sacred writings, those properly be- 
longing to faith, and the religious interests generally, and those 
having no immediate concern with these interests. So, too, 
in the sayings of the cliurcii-fatliers, he distinguishes the errors 
that stand in no necessary connection with these interests from 
errors which affect the vital essence of the faith ; and this dis- 
tinction led him, jierhaps, to conclude that the idea of inspira- 
tion, also in the sacred Scriptures, was not to be applied to 
the portion that treats of such indifferent matters. “ Although 
God,” he remarks here, “ left holy men themselves to commit 
mistakes in things tending to no injury of the faith, yet even 
this is not without its benefit to those to whom all things work 
together for good. The church-teachers themselves were 
conscious of this liability, and therefore felt tliemselves bound 
to make many corrections in their own works, and by so doing 
have conceded also to those who come after them the right of 
correcting them, — or of refusing to follow them, when it was 
not in their power to retract or correct their ou n errors.” At 
the close of this prologue, he observes tliat he had compiled 
this collection of opposite statements with a view to incite the 
reader to the search after the truth, and to sharpen his faculties 
by the labour of investigation. And here he*appeals to the 
words of Aristotle : that “ it is not easy for a man to assert any- 
thing with confidence, unless he has first repeatedly examined 
into the matter ; and that it is not without its use to have 
doubted of everything.” * For doubt,” he adds, leads us 
to inquiry, and by inquiry we arrive at the truth, I as the very 
Truth himself says : ‘ Seek, and ye shall find.* Christ himself, 
when, at the age of twelve, he instead of teaching sat and 
inquired in the temple, would teach us by his own example 
that we should learn by inquiry.” It is obvious in what con- 
trariety to the repose of childlike faith, that characterizes the 
religious spirit of his time, the tendency expressed in these 

* Aristotle’s Categories, s. 7. ed. Bekker, I. p. 8. 

t Dabitando eniiri ad inquisitioneni venimus, inquirendo veritatem 
percipimus. 
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words must have stood. A critical direction in opposition to 
implicit faith, and aiming to arrive at the knowledge of the 
truth through doubt, was a foretoken of developments which 
could beat their way through only at a much later period. 

We have seen before, tliat Abelard could not present a full 
-exhibition of his doctrinal system in his “ Theologia Chris- 
tianay But in his lecturhs he had given to his hearers his 
complete system of the doctrines of faith ; ami of these lectures 
many copies were in circulation, and contained matter which 
tended to increase the inclination to put down Abelard as a 
heretic. To be sure, he had a right to complain when extracts 
from those copies of his lectures on tlieology, which his oppo- 
nents had contrived to get into their hands, were used in the 
same way as if they had been so written out by himself, although 
it must have been altogether a matter of uncertainty how far 
his hearers had rightly understood him, and faithfully taken 
down his remarks.**^ 

♦ Concerning the propositions of Abelard which were accused of being 
heretical, it was said : Haec Qapitula partira in libro Theologice magistri 
Petri, partim in libro sententiarura ejusdem, partim in libro, cujus titu- 
lus est : ‘‘ Scito te ipsum,’* reperta sunt. But Abelard, in his apology, 
complained that a book, called the Sentences, was cited as his, when he 
had never written such a book. He attributes the false charge to igno- 
rance or ill-will. But also Walter of Mauretania, in his work, “Con- 
tra quatuor Gallias Labyrinthos,” cites what, without any doubt, is the 
same work, of which he says that it has the title, “ Incipiunt sententise 
divinitatis” (“ The Theological Sentences”). Yet Walter himself was 
u^icertain to what extent this work belonged to Abelard, since be says : 
Fertur hie liber Petri Abelardi fuisse, aut ex libris ejus excerptus. From 
this we may gather that the opponents of Abelard must at least have had 
a certain appearance of right, in makiilg use of this book as one that came 
from him ; but that Abelard also must have had good grounds for affirm- 
ing that had he never written such a book. Now professor Rheinwald, 
who has done so much towards giving an account of the literary labours of 
Abelard, published in 1835, from manuscripts in the library of Munich, 
a book intituled “ Sententias Abelardi.” This book perfectly agrees, in 
many passages, with Abelard’s “ Theologia Christiana,” but expresses a 
good deal in a more concise form ; while the doctrinal system in it is 
carried out to the conclusion. Everything is explained, if, with Gieseler, 
we suppose that the Sententise were copies of Abelard’s lectures on the 
doctrines of faith, which had been scattered abroad in different transcripts ; 
such as had been made by his auditors according to their necessities. 
The transcript which Walter of Mauretania had before him, contained 
also the words of the address with which Abelard began his lectures : 
Omnes sitientes venite ad aquas et bibite, amici, inebriaraini carissimi. 
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Thus the new writing publislied by Abelard himself, the 
widely dispersed copies of his lectures, and the high encomiums 
of his scholars scattered through all France, drew upon him once 
more the attention of those who believed themselves called to 
watch over the interests of the orthodox faith ; and that, to his 
injury. William, once abbot of St. Thierry, now a monk in 
the Cistercian abbey at Signy, firSt stood forth to complain 
against him. He sent to Gottfried bishop of Chartres, and 
to Bernard abbot of Clairvaux, certain papers filled with 
invectives against Abelard, and professing to expose Iiis here- 
sies in a number of theses taken from his work on theology.* 
In an accompanying letter he expatiated on the danger which 
threatened the church from the writings of one who exercised 
the great influence of Abelard : “ Abelard once more writes 
and teaches new doctrines. His books pass beyond the seas 
and over ihe Alps ; his new opinions about the fliith are dis- 
seminated through the provinces and the empire, are frequently 
held forth and boldly defended ; so that they are said to have 
authority even in the Roman curia (scholars of his, even 
amongst the cardinals).*’ One proof of the blind zeal that 
governed this man, is the fact that Abelard’s two tracts, the 
^‘Scito te ipsum,’* and the ^‘Sic et Non^' looked already sus- 
picious on account of their, to him, extraordinary titles ; ” f 
and because these books had not been so greatly multiplied 
by transcripts as the work on Theology, and he himself had 
never got sight of them, — he gathered from »this that they 
shrunk from the light. f Bernard had his attention directed 
also, from other quarters, to the erroneous doctrines spread by 
Abelard and his school ; and several other offensive proposi- 
tions were pointed out to him in Abelard’s Scito te ipsum^ 
and in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. At 
first, he is said to have expostulated with Abelard in a private 

See BuoIbbi, Hist, univers. Paris, III. f. 200. The copy published by 
Rheinwald appears, from what may be gathered from comparing it with 
Abelard’s other writings, to be a faithful one, and may doubtless be used 
to fill up the vacancy in that exhibition of his doctrines which we have 
taken from works which came immediately from his own hand. 

♦ We find this writing complete in the Bibliotheca Cisterciensis of 
Tissier, T. IV. f. 112, seqq. 

t De quibus timeo, ne sicut moustruosi sunt nominis, sic etiam mon- 
struosi sint dogmatis. 

X Sicut dlcunt, oderunt lucem nec etiam quecsita inveniuntur. 
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manner, and exhorted liim to desist from holding forth such 
doctrines, and also to prevent his scholars from repeating 
them. But the two men differed too much from eacli other 
in the whole bent of their minds, and perhaps also were 
already too much excited against eacli other, to have it 
in their power to come to any mutual understanding. Per- 
sonal contact would serv^, therefore, only to increase the 
alienation already existing between them.* When Abelard 
was compelled to hear that he had been stigmatized as a here- 
tic, — believing that it was in his power to defend himself 
against all the charges brought against his orthodoxy, — he 
determined to anticipate the condemnation which threatened 
him, and, applying to the archbishop of Sens, demanded to be 
heard before a synod, and to be allowed to defend himself 
against his accusers. Archbishop Senglier, therefore, invited 
the abbot Bernard to appear with Abelard at the synod, which 
was held in the year 1140, at Sens. Bernard was at the be- 
ginning not inclined to enter into a dispute with his rival. 
He did not consider himself to be a match for one who had 
been a practised dialectician from his youth. It was the con- 
cern of the bishops to judge with regard to doctrines ; nothing 
more was required than simply to look at Abelard’s wiitings, 
which amply sufficed to establish a complaint against him. 
The doctrines of faith had been fixed and settled once for 
all ; and must not be made to depend on human disputa- 
tions. f But, he did not persist in declining this invitation, if 
indeed he was serious in declining it at all ; and perhaps 
he might foresee that the bishops would never allow the mat- 
ter to come to a dispute between him and Abelard. Many 
of the dialectic theologians attended this synod. It was a 
contest not barely between two individuals, but between two 
opposite directions of the theological spirit, and both parties 

* In the third account of Bernard’s life (c. v. s. 11), it is related that 
by his mild and amiable language, he had already brought Abelard to 
that state, that he had retired into himself, and promised, according to 
Bernard’s opinion, to correct everything in his works. But this saying 
of an enthusiastic admirer cannot pass for credible testimony. The 
French bishops, it is true, mentioned to the pope, that Bernard had often 
endeavoured, privatim, to set Abelard right \ but they by no means men- 
tion any such promise given by the latter, to which he had been unfaith- 
ful ; but they report, what is in itself more credible, that he felt liimself 
hurt by those suggestions. f Ep.' 1 89. 
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were eagerly watching for the issue. Though Bernard’s zeal 
in this affair sprung from a purely Christian interest, yet his 
mode of procedure seems not to have been so wliolly objec- 
tionable; as, indeed, the zeal of polemical controA^ersy but 
rarely knows how to preserve itself altogether pure. While 
his object was to procure the condemnation of Abelard at the 
council, he professed nothing but that charity which seeks the 
recovery of a brother in error; yet, under the cloak of this 
sacred name, he scattered seeds of liatred. In the name of 
Christian love he called on the people, in his sermons, to pray 
for Abelard’s conversion ; but at tlie same time stirred up the 
popular fury against him as a godless heretic, presenting him 
in this light before men who were incapable of understanding 
a single one of the complaints brought against him, and before 
whom he could not defend himself. With good reason, per- 
haps, might the youthful Berengar, who warmly stood forth 
as a witness and advocate in defence of his teacher Abelard, 
attach to such conduct the suspicion of hypocrisy, a sin which 
is so very apt to mix in, even when they are unconscious of it, 
with the polemics pious men, and not of such 07 ihj, With 
good reason might he tell Bernard, that Christian charity 
would have rather prompted him to pray for Abelard in 
silence.* Although the satirical account which Abelard’s 
enthusiastic disciple has given of this council is not lo be 
implicitly relied on, yet this much of truth doubtless lies at 
the bottom of it, that the assembly was one incapp,ble of enter- 
ing into a calm investigation. More partial to the general 
views and spirit of Bernard than to the opposite, they were 
easily governed by his authority. Tlie propositions of Abe- 
lard, as stated to them by him, were soon condemned as here- 
tical. On the next day, however, Abelard was asked whether 
he acknowledged that such propositions had been advanced by 
him ; whether, ackno^^ledging them to be his, he was ready 
to defend or to correct them ? But as Abelard had no reason 

* The words of Berengar, in his tract in defence of Abelard : Concio- 
nabaris ad populum, ut orationem funderet ad Deum pro eo, interius autem 
disponebas euni proscribeiidum ab orbe Christiano. Quid vulgus fatu ret? 
Quid vulgiii^ oraret, quum pro quo esset oranduin nesciret? Tu vir L)ei, 
qui miracula feceras, qui ad pedes Jesu cum Maria sedebas, purissimuni 
saersj orationis thus corani supernis obtutibus adolere debores, ut reus 
tuus Petrus resipiceret. 
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to expect a calm trial from men who, without hearing what 
he had to say, had already pronounced sentence of condemna- 
tion on the propositions attributed to him, he did not attempt 
replying to these interrogatories, but appealed to the pope ; 
most probably relying on his pupils, or on the friends of his 
school, amongst the cardinals. Now it was not necessary, it 
is true,* that all further proceedings of the council against 
him should be arrested by this appeal. According to the old 
ecclesiastical laws, and according to the principles of the Gal- 
ilean church, they were not required to acknowledge as of any 
validity an appeal made before judgment was pronounced, 
from a tribunal to which the appellant himself had first 
applied. f They concluded, however, to follow the custom 
which then prevailed, and which was favoured by the Roman 
court, according to which appeals to Rome were to be admitted 
without limitation. It was necessary, in fact, to avoid every- 
thing that might tend to favour his cause at the Roman court, 
where Abelard was not without his friends ; and therefore 
both parties had recourse to the pope. The council addressed 
him a letter, in which they complained, that not alone by stu- 
dents in the schools, but publicly, in all places, disputes were 
held upon the Trinity. J They besought the pope to confirm 
their sentence of condemnation on the propositions alleged to 
have been advanced by Abelard, of which, however, they sent 
him but a portion ; § that he would pjiss sentence against all 
who persisteij in obstinately defending them ; that he would 
condemn Abelard’s writings, || command him to be silent, and 
forbid him for the future either to lecture or to write.^f The 

* The council contradicts itself, in saying of Abelard, in its letter to 
the pope (ep. 337) : Visus diffidere et subterfugere, respondere noluit, sed 
quainvis libera sibi daretur audientia, tutumque locum et aequos haberet 
judices, — and yet declaring that Abelard's pretended theses had already 
been condemned the day before. 

t To this the words refer in the letter of the council ; Licet appella- 
tio ista minus canonica videretur. 

X Cum per totam fere Galliara in civitatibus, vicis et castellis, a 
Bcholaribus non solum intra scholas, sed etiam triviatim nee a literatis et 
provectis tantum, sed a pueris et simplicibus aut certe stultis de sancta 
trinitate disputaretur. 

} Quffidam, ut per hroc audita reliqui corpus operis facilius cestimetis. 

11 Without any accurate designation of the works intended, with the 
altogether arbitrary explanation : Libros ejus perverse sine dubio dog- 
mate respersos condemnaret. f Ep. 337. 
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abbot of Clairvaux himself also wrote a private letter to the 
pope, to which he added a list of the propositions of Abelard 
found to be heretical, together with a full exposition of his 
principal errors. He says of him, that, wishing to explain 
everything on grounds of reason, even that which is beyond 
reason, lie acted as contrary to reason as he did to faith ; for 
what was more contrary to reason,* than for one to attempt 
with reason to go beyond reason ; and what more contrary to 
faith, than to refuse to believe that which is unattainable by 
reason ?* In opposition to Abelard, who applied f to that 
blind faith which is not the result of examination, the words 
of the Preacher (c. xix.), Bernard affirms, that Solomon says 
this, not with reference to faith in God, but with reference to 
men’s credulity in their relations to one another ; for pope 
Gregory the Great (H. xxvi. in Evang.) says, the faith that 
reposes on arguments of reason has no merit whatever ; while 
he praises the apostles, who followed our Lord at the bidding 
of a word. The disciples were blamed because it was so 
difficult for them to believe. Zacharias was punished (Luke i.) 
because he required reasons for believing. He referred, more- 
over, to the example of faith in Mary and in Abraham. But 
it is evident, from the explanations already given, that Abe- 
lard also acknowledged the faith that proceeds from submis- 
sion of the heart to be acceptable to God, and indispensable to 
true piety. It was only to the preparatory inquiry, which 
precedes such faith, to the way and mode of attaining to such 
faith, suited to certain individualities of character, and to the 
intellection (intellectus) that grew out of such faith, that the 
controversy related. Yet Bernard attributed the errors of 
Abelard to his desire of comprehending that which is above 
reason, and reserved to faith alone. 

Moreover, he accused him of saying that faith was mere 
opinion, of representing it as something quite unsettled and 
wavering. He here took the liberty of converting his own in- 
ferences into actual positions of Abelard, for the purpose of 
showing that, by Abelard’s doctrine, the whole foundation of 
Christian faith and Christian hope was left tottering. But we 

* Quid enim magis contra rationem, qiiam ratione rationem conari 
transcendere ? Et quid magis contra fidem, quam credere nolle, quic- 
quid non possis ratione attingere ? f See page 29. 
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have already seen tliat, in the place referred to, Abelard is 
only speaking* of the scientific mode of apprehending a dogma, 
not of the essential contents of the faith itself. Bernard, on 
the other hand, says : ‘‘ Far be it from us to suppose that any- 
thing in our faith, or in our hope, depends on doubtful opi- 
nions or conjectures ; that all does not much Tather repose on a 
sure and settled foundation of truth, as it has been established 
by God’s own declarations, by miracles, the birth of the Virgin, 
the blood of the Saviour, and the majesty of his resurrection. 
To this is added, finally, tlie internal witness of the Holy 
Spirit, which testifies with our spirit that we are the children 
of God. Who, then, can call faith an opinion, but he who 
has not yet received that spirit, or who has no knowledge of 
the gospel, or who holds it to be a fable ? ” He refers to the 
passage in Heb. xi. 1, acknowledging that Abelard also had 
made use of those words. The term substance, in this passage, 
he says, denotes something certain and fixed, as opposed to the 
unsettledness of human opinion. 

Bernard wrote also to the cardinals in Rome several let- 
ters, in which he directed their attention to the dangers 
tlireatening the simplicity and purity of the faith, and com- 
plained that Abelard felt confident he had followers in the 
Roman court itself. 

But how very far Abelard was from any intention of doing 
injury to the Christian faith appears evident from his own 
declarations, ♦ made, during the time of these disputes, to the 
abbess Heloise, who seems to have been disturbed by the 
reports concerning his erroneous doctrines. He guards him- 
self against the eulogies of those who expressed a high esti- 
mation of his intellect, but not of his faith — who recognized in 
him the philosopher, but not the Christian. Christianity, the 
Bible, he here declares to be the matters of highest interest 
for him, besides which all others fall into comparative insigni- 
ficance,^ for to him Christ is the sole foundation of salvation. 
And he then proceeds to lay dowh a full confession of his 
orthodoxy.! 

♦ Nolo sic esse philosophus, iit recalcitrem Paulo. Non sic esse Aris- 
toteles, ut secludar a Christo, non enim aliud nomen est sub coelo, in quo 
oporteat me salvum fieri. 

t Abelard’s disciple Berengar has cited this letter in his tract written 
in Abelard’s defence. Opp, p, 308. 
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In those hopes which he had placed on his friends at Rome, 
Abelard found himself wholly disappointed. The influence of 
Bernard there was too powerful to allow any chance for the 
adherents of Abelard to effect anything against it ; and we 
must admit, also, that his peculiar theological bent was not of 
a character suited to fall in with the reigning spirit of the 
church in these times. If it was ii»t checked, if it should be 
allowed freely to developo itself, it would be continually 
corning more and more into collision with the church system. 
Moreover, the connection between Abelard’s cause and that 
of Arnold of Brescia, coidd not fail of contributing to make 
the tendency which he represented appear suspicious, and 
fraught with danger. When he arrived at Lyons, on his way 
to Rome, tlie decision which had already been given there 
reached him. The pope issued two briefs to the archbishops 
of Rheims.and of Sens, and to the abbot Bernard. In one of 
them he declared the propositions of Abelard, that had been 
sent to him, and — which really, for an ecclesiastical decision, 
was extremely loose and indefinite language — all his perverse 
doctrines, which were not specified, however, to be condemned ; 
on himself, as a heretic, was imposed the duty of perpetual 
silence. Sentence of excommunication was pronounced on all 
his adherents. By a second writing. Innocent bestowed on 
the three persons above mentioned, full powers to confine 
Abelard and Arnold of Brescia in separate monasteries, and 
to burn all their writings. But the forsaken ^belard found 
refuge with Peter, the venerable abbot of Cluny. This person, 
who, above all other pious men, was distinguished for gentle- 
ness, and an open sense for every good trait in others, highly 
respected Abelard’s zeal for science and his great talents, and 
could discern the marks of piety even in an individuality of 
character so different from his own. He was desirous of 
making the mental gifts and scientific attainments of the great 
scholar useful to his monks, while at the same time he pro- 
vided, in their midst, a secure and peaceful resting-place for 
the evening of his unsettled and distracted life. With the 
assistance of the abbot of Citeaux, he effected a reconciliation 
between Bernard and Abelard.’’^ He procured for him the 
pope’s absolution, and adopted him amongst his monks at 
Cluny, 


^ Lib, IV. ep. 4, 
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Abelard afterwards published a Confession, which he thus 
begins : — “ Everything, however well said, may be perverted. 
I myself, though I have composed but a few treatises, and 
those of small extent, have not been able to escape censure ; 
though in truth, in the things on account of which I have been 
violently attacked, I can (as God knows) see no fault whatso- 
ever on my part ; and if iiny such fault can be discovered, I 
have no disposition to defend it obstinately. I have perhaps, 
from mistake, written many things not after the right manner ; 
but I call God to witness that, in the things for which I am 
accused, I have maintained nothing out of a malicious will, or 
out of pride. In my lectures, I have said many things before 
many ; publicly, I have spoken what seemed to me calculated 
for the edification of faith or of morals ; and what 1 have 
written, I have cheerfully communicated to all, that I might 
have them for my judges, and not for my pupils.” Many of 
the propositions found to be offensive, he explained in a milder 
sense ; with regard to others, he protested against the conclu- 
sions derived from them, which he would not admit. In the 
history of particular dogmas, we shall compare Abelard’s ori- 
ginal teachings with the explanations presented in this apology. 
It is our intention to cite here only his explanation with regard 
to the above-presented ethical propositions. ‘‘ Sins committed 
through ignorance amount to guilt, particularly when, from 
negligence, we know not that which we ought to know. I 
affirm that the crucifiers of Christ committed the greatest 
crime. I affirm that all who equally love God and their neigh- 
bour, — all who are equally good, — are equals in merit, and 
nothing of merit is lost in the sight of God, when a good will 
fails of an opportunity to execute its purposes.” It is plain, 
that the ethical principles before^ presented are here also held 
fast by him, only they are more cautiously expressed, and 
guarded against the extravagant statements to which he had 
given occasion. In general, we find no evidence that a change 
had really taken place in his mode of thinking, or that he was 
visited, as some asserted, with remorse, on account of the course 
he had pursued. The contrary rather may be gathered from a 
larger work (under the title Apologia)^ written in justification 
of himself, where he defends his doctrines, at length, against 
the charges of Bernard, and accuses the latter of misrepre- 
senting and perverting them, saying of him that he thrust 
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himself forward as a judge on matters which he did not under- 
stand.* 

How far Abelard was in spirit from yielding to his oppo- 
nents — how completely, on the contrary, he triumphed over 
them in his own consciousness — might be gathered, moreover, 
from a dialogue that appeared under his name, ‘ ‘ On the Su- 
preme Good,*’j’ in 'Which a philosopher, a Jew, and a Christian 
are the interlocutors ; for this production must have been com- 
posed after the events just described ; and yet we find in it the 
same bold assertions respecting the relation of Jides to ratio^ 
as in the works already cited, and they are carried out with the 
same degree of acuteness. It may admit of a question, how- 
ever, whether this production did not proceed from some ope 
of his enthusiastic and free-spirited scholars. J 

* See the Disputatio anonymi against Abelard, in the Bibliotheca Cis- 
terciensis, T.* IV. f. 239. Here the author objects to him, quod abbuiem 
literatissimum et, quod majus est, religiosissimum vocat inexpcrtum 
artis illius, quae magistra est disserendi. 

t Petri Abaelardi Dialogus inter philosophum, Judoeuni et Christianum, 
e codicibus bibliotheca) Caesarea) Vindobonensis, ed. llheinwald. Bero- 
liui, 1831. 

I In the life prefixed to this Dialogue we find nothing which does not 
agree perfectly with Abelard’s mode of thinking. All the propositions 
scattered through his writings which have been cited, that gave offence 
to his opponents, were here introduced in the course of the conversation ; 
but still, it cannot be gathered from this that he himself was the author 
of it : for he had ready-witted scholars, who had made his doctrines and 
his mode of thinking wholly their own, could present thenl in a talented 
manner, and in their youthful pride rose, still more than their master, 
above all regard to circumstances ; as, for instance, that clergyman Pierre 
Bereugar, the bold and witty defender of Abelard. Now it is to be re- 
marked, that there are preserved in difterent libraries (See Hist. lit. de 
la France, T. XII. p. 132), two manuscript works under the name of 
Abelard, a dialogue of a Philosopher with a Jew, and a dialogue of a 
Philosopher with a Christian. If they are rightly ascribed to him, then 
these two separate dialogues are works distinct from the one published 
by Rheinwald. Perhaps the two former pieces formed the basis of the 
last ; and if the two single dialogues came from Abelard, this may not 
have been the case with the dialogue which was formed out of the blend- 
ing together of those two. In addition to this, we find, in the collective 
edition of Abelard’s works, p, 326, after several letters of Berengar, 
something that does not belong to those letters, the fragment of a dialogue 
containing Abelard's ideas concerning the relationship betwixt the an- 
cient philosophy and Christianity, representing the Christians as disciples 
of the LogcMt, as the genuine logicians, and Christianity as the true logic, 
—a dialogue between P. A. (Peter Abelard,) and P. (perhaps Peter Be- 
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After Abelard had laboured for a while among the monks 
of Cluny, his activity was arrested by an illness, and the 
abbot Peter, whose esteem and love for him had been in- 
creased by personal intercourse, removed him to an appro- 
priate place for the recovery of his health, in the priory of St. 
Marcel, at Chalons on the Soane, wliere he enjoyed the benefit 
of careful nursing; and here he died, on the 21st of April, 
A.D. 1142. The abbot Peter drew up, in a letter to the 
abbess Ileloise,* a report of his truly Christian walk during the 
last years of his life, and of the devout manner in which he 
died, lie calls him the servant of Christ, the true Christian 
philosopher.! 

^An important sign of the times, an event attended with grave 
consequences for the next succeeding course of the develop- 
ment of theology, was such a termination of this controversy 
between the representatives of the antagonistic tendencies of 
spirit. At the same time, however, it should not be so under- 
stood as if the whole tendency of the dialectic, speculative 
theology had expired in the person of Abelard. Even Abelard’s 
opponents themselves were by no means in favour of con- 
demning this tendency in itself considered. Even Bernard 
recognized its rights ; and this tendency of spirit was too closely 
inwoven with the very being of the times to be suppressed by 
magisterial denunciations. One point only was decided, that 


rengar). Perhaps this dialogue may be one of the two that still remain 
hidden in manuscript: and this cine, if followed out, might lead us to 
consider Berengar as the author of the dialogue here mentioned, perhaps 
also of the one published under the name of Abelard. It still remains 
to institute a faithful comparison l)etween the style of this dialogue and 
the style of Abelard and of Berengar. 

♦ Lib. IV. ep. 21. 

t He says of him ; Qui singulari scientiao magisterio toti psene orbi 
terniruni notus et ubique famosus erat, in illius discipulatu, qui dixit: 
discite a me, quia mitis sum et hnmilis corde, mitis et humilis perseve- 
rans, ad ip^ura, ut dignnm est credere, sic transivit.— In the inscription, 
which he placed on his tomb : — 

Gallorutn Socrates, Plato maximus Hesperiarum, 

Noater Aristotelea, logicis, quicunque fuerunt, 

Ant per aut melior, studiorum cognitus orLi 
Princeps, ingenio varius, subtilis et acer, 

Omnia vi superans rationis et arte loquendi 
Abselardns erat. Sed tunc inagis omnia vicit 
Cum Cluniacensem monachum moremque professus 
Ad Chriati veram transivit philosophiam. 
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this tendency should be checked and moderated ; that the 
rational element should not have an undue preponderance, to 
the prejudice of the ecclesiastical and practical direction; that 
it should not be rent from its connection with the other spiritual 
forces that determined the character of the age. Men in whom 
was to be found this harmonious union of spiritual elements, 
stood high in the gt^neral esteem, and in intimate connection 
with Bernard himself, when Abelard was condemned, and their 
orthodoxy was disputed by no one. 

Amongst these was Hugo, a canonical of the church of St. 
Victor at Paris, He was born at Ypres, towards the close of 
the eleventh century, and came, when a boy, to Halberstadt, 
where his uncle was archdeacon. He himself records how hard 
it was for him, in his boyish years, to exchange the poor little 
cottage in which he was born for a stately dwelling in the 
land of strangers.* Brought up in the abbey of Ilamersleben, 
lie was received, in the year 1118, into the foundation of regular 
canonicals bearing the name of St. Victor, at Paris, and con- 
tributed greatly to the high renown of this establishment. In 
him we see the representative of a school distinguished, in the 
twelfth century, for its hearty religious spirit, and its tendency 
to practical reform ; a school which, though it united more or 
less the mystico-contemplative with the speculative element, 
yet constantly kept up the contest with the predominating dia- 
lectic tendency. Hugo entitled himself to the honour of being 
called the second Augustin, f If, in Abelard, we see those 
spiritual tendencies of his times, which had been harmoniously 
united by Anselm, brought into conflict with each other, we 
see them once more reconciled in Hugo, but with this differ- 
ence, that in him the dialectical element is not so strong as it 
was in Anselm. In his doctrinal investigations he often has 
reference to, and contends against, Abelard, though without 
nientioning his name. J 

♦ In his Eruditio didascalica, Ljb. VII. c. xx : Ego a puero exulavi 
et scio, quo moerore animus arctum aliquando pauperis tugurii funduin 
deserat, qua libertate postea marmpreos lares et tecta laqueata dest^iciat. 

t Qui secundus Augustinus in sciehtia dictus est. Thomas Cantiprat, 
Lib. II. c. xvi. Duaci, 1627 . p. 215 . 

X The principal works of his that belong here, are the De sacrarneniis 
Jidei and the Summa sententiarum. That the Tractatus theologicus, 
ascribed to Hildebert archbishop of Mans or Tours, is but a fragment 
from the latter work, and that the former therefore deserves no place 

VOL. VIII. F 
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The empirical department of knowledge generally, and, in 
theology, the study of the older church-teachers and of the 
Bible, was by him made specially prominent in opposition to 
the one-sided specmlative and all-innovating tendency. Thus, 
for example, in his Rules of Study, written for monks,* he 
declaims against the pride of those one-sided a priori methods, 
which, neglecting the entpirical sciences, begin at once with 
philosophy. f “ It is impossible/' he says, ‘‘ to arrive at any- 
thing great, without commencing with the little. It is impos- 
sible !o become a grammarian without beginning with the 
alphabet." To such methods he opposes the one he had 
followed himself : he relates how, from his youth up, he had 
striven to learn everything that came within his reach. J HLs 
principle was, Study everything ; thou wilt afterwards see 
that nothing is superfluous." He speaks againfst those who, if 
they could boast of having heard this or that great man, 
thought they were already something great themslves ; those 
who talked of the. Holy Scriptures as if they were so simple 
that it needed no teaching to understand them. He says of 
these, that, under the specious name of simplicity, they virtu- 
ally denied the profoundness of meaning in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.§ He divides those who occupied themselves with the 
study of the Bible into three classes : the first, comprising 
such as were aiming in this way to acquire for themselves 
honour and riches, whose disposition was a most depraved and 
deplorable .one ; next, those who search the sacred volume 
for the wonderful and mysterious, || instead of that which 

among the scholastic theologians among whom he has been named, must 
be clear to any one who compares the two works. Dr. Liebner, the author 
of the fine monography on Hugo, is entitled to the praise of having, by 
his thorough analysis, caused this to be generally acknowledged.. ' See 
Studien und Kritlken, Jahrg, 1831, 2tes Heft. 

* Eruditio didascalica. 

t Lib. VI. c. iii: Scio quosdara, qui statim philosophari volunt, fabu- 
las pseudo-apostolis relinquendas ajunt. 

I The object for which he enters into these details, in the third chap- 
ter of the above mentioned work, is, at ostendam tibi, ilium incedere 
aptissirae, qui incedit ordinate, neque ut quidam, qui, dum magnum sal- 
turn facere volunt, in prmcipitium incidunt. 

6 L. c. Lib. III. c. xiv. 

if Quos audire verba Dei et opera ejus discere delectat, non quia salu- 
tifera, sed quia mirabilia sunt. Scrutari arcana et inaudita cognoscere 
volunt, multa scire et nihil facere. 
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would tend to their salvation — who gaze with astonishment on 
the revelation of God’s almighty power, instead of contem- 
plating with love the revelation of his divine compassion — who 
are impelled only by an aimless thirst for knowledge. Of 
such he says, they ti^ated God’s revelations as an exhibition ; 
and, like people going to a show, went to them for entertain- 
ment, and not to obtain nourishment for the heart. The third 
class embraced those whom alone he passes without censure, 
men who study the sacred Scriptures that they may be able to 
give a reason for their faith, to refute gainsayers, to instruct 
the ignorant, and that they may be inflamed themselves with a 
deeper love, the more profoundly they search into the divine 
mysteries. And so he always ends in speaking of theological 
study, with a reference to the practical purpose to be answered 
and the practical need to be satisfied. 

Hugo appears as a strenuous advocate for the independence 
of the religions sphere of religious faith as a province lying 
above the worldly consciousness and the worldly tendencies of 
the soul. He uttered the profoundest remarks respecting this 
sacred province in the human spirit, this spot in it consecrated 
to the revelation of God. His ideas are as follows : — Three 
eyes have been given to man : the eye of sense, for the sensible 
objects lying without him/, apother eye, whereby the soul is 
enable<l to know itself, and what is .within itself— the eye of 
reason ; a third eye, within itself, to perceive God and divine 
things — the eye of contemplation.” We have herfe important 
distinctions between thd sensuous consciousness of the world, 
the rational consciousness of self, and the consciousness of God. 
“ But, by reason of sin, the eye of contemplation is extin- 
guished, that of reason obscured. Now, as the eye of contem- 
plation, whereby man might come to the knowledge of God 
and of divine things, no longer dwells in him, therefore faith 
must take its place.” Adopting the definition of faith in the 
eleventh chapter of the Ef)istle to the Hebrews, he remarks : 

Faith is called tlie substance of things invisible, because 
that which, as yet, is* not an object of open vision, is by faith, 
in a certain sense, made present to the soul — actually dwells in 
it.” * Nor is theie anything else whereby the things of God 

* 

♦ Fides substantia illomm, quia per solaru fidem sub«i stunt nunc in 
nobis. 
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could be demonstrated, since they are higher than all others ; 
nothing resembles them which could serve us as a bridge to 
that higher knowledge. But a credible witness is the expe- 
rience of the faithful in all ages, who would not have sacrificed 
their all to the earnest desire after eternal life, if they had not 
had an experience of its reality that transcends our knowledge. 
In faith resides a certaifity, which is more than opinion, yet 
falls short of absolute knowledge. Two things must meet 
together in faith : knowledge and feeling, or the bent of the 
afiections {qffectus ) — objective and subjective elements. There 
is a conviction, then, which is determined by feeling.* Faith 
cannot exist, therefore, wholly without knowledge ; but it is 
here necessary to distinguish two kinds of knowledge — a pre- 
liminary one, and a knowledge that is first evolved out of 
faith. Faith presupposes the general knowledge of the being 
of its object ; but only from faith proceeds the knowledge of 
the quality of the object, which knowledge will be perfect in 
the heavenly world, j* Hence the faith of the theologian and 
that of the logician stand, he says, in an inverse order to each 
other ; for in the latter, faith proceeds first from the under- 
standing (intellectus ) ; in the former, the understanding pro- 
ceeds from faith. Hence, in the latter, that is the original 
which in the former is the derived ; and, in the former, that is 
the original which in the latter is the derived. In the one case, 
feeling is the original, and knowledge by reason the derived ; 
in tiie othei, knowledge on rational grounds comes first, and 
the feeling of conviction, of certainty, of rational satisfaction, 
that proceeds from and accompanies it, is the derived. The 
merit of faith (meritum Jidei) consists in the fact tliat our con- 
viction is determined by the afiections, when no adequate 
knowledge is yet present. By faith, we render ourselves wor- 
thy of knowledge, as perfect knowledge is the final reward of 
faith in the life eternal. To this knowledge by faith cor- 
responds tlie way in which God reveals himself in creation, 

♦ Fides in affectu habet substantiam, quia affectus ipse fides est, in 
cognitione habet materiam, quia de illo et ad iliud, quod in cognitions 
est, fides est credere igitur in affectu est, quod vi^re creditur in cogni- 
tione est. . “ 

f Ad hoc, ut fides actu habeatur de aliquo, primum oportet scire, quod 
ipsum sit, secundo credere, tertia intelligere, quid ipsum sit, quod plene 
erit in patria. 
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neither entirely concealing, nor yet wholly unveiling himself. 
Were the former the case, there would be no guilt in unbe- 
lief; were the latter the case, there would be no merit in 
faith. The merit k based, in fact, on that bias of the will 
whereby the heart turns away from the world to God, and 
resigns itself to the godlike.* Inasmuch, then, as in faith 
knowledge and feeling {affectns) slfould meet together, their 
relation to each other may differ in different csises. Knowledge 
and feeling may both be present in equal measure, or one pre- 
ponderate over the other ; but the worth (nieritum) of faith is 
determined chiefly by the degree of feeling. Hence our Lord 
says to the Canaanitish woman, wliose knowledge was small 
but whose trust was great, ‘‘ Woman, great is thy faith.’’ He 
distinguishes among believers the following gradations. First 
are those who, in believing, simply follow their pious feelings, 
without being able to state the grounds on which they believe ; 
next, those who are able to state the grounds which determine 
them tO' believe as they do ; finally, those who, by purity of 
heart, begin already to have some inward taste of that which 
they believe, f and by purification of the mind rise to certainty. 
'Ehe gradual progress of the Christian life, up to this stage of 
it, he describes as follows : — “ By the devotion that proceeds 
from faith, the believer’s heart is purified, so that, with pure 
heart, he begins already to have some foretaste, of that which, 
with faith and devotion, he longs to know. The pure heart 
daily makes progress through its experiences of a*daily inter- 
course with (jrod,J and it attains thereby to such a certainty as 
to begin already to have God present by contemplation ; so 
that in no way, even though a whole world full of miracles 
should interpose, could it be drawn away agam from its faith 
in him, and its love to him.” § We find here described such 
an immediate certainty of Christian consciousness as no longer 
needs outward support, inasmuch as it carries the evidence of 

* Hence this definition of faith : Voluntaria qutedam certitude absen- 
tium supra opinioiiem et infra scientiam constituta. Misc. I. 18. 

t Puritate cordis e%jqiunda conscientia interius jam gustare incipiunt, 
quod fide credunt. ^ ! 

I Munda conscientia invisibilibus documentis et secreta et familiari 
visitatione de Deo suo quofidie eruditus. 

5 Ut nulla jam ratione, ab ejus fide et dilectione, etiamsi totus mundus 
in rniracula vertatur, avelli queat. 
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the truth iu itself* — a certainty superior to all proof from 
single miracles ; whence we may infer that Hugo was far 
from attributing an undue importance to miracles, singly con- 
templated. 

According as theologians placed the essence of religion in 
knowledge, or in the life of the heart, the affections, — a dif- 
ference w^hich here lay at* the bottom, at least, though no one 
may have thought of accounting to himself for such opposite 
modes of appreliension — accordingly would they be inclined 
to de<5ide the question, as to how far a knowledge of the 
articles of faith was requisite to salvation. They who started 
from the position tliat the essence of religion consists in 
knowledge, w^ere driven by their own principle to strain the 
requisitions with regard to the extent of the knowledge neces- 
sary in order to salvation, to the highest point. To these 
Hugo would necessarily be opposed, since he placed tlie es- 
sence of faith in the affections. Therefore he declared that, 
in regard to the essence of true faith, much more depended 
on the degree of devotion than on the extent of knowledge :f 
for divine grace did not look at the amount of knowledge 
united with the faith, but at the degree of devotion with 
which that which constituted the object of faith was loved. 

On this question arose a remarkable controversy, which, in 
a time of more cultivated and prevailing scientific reflection, 
when theological antagonisms could have been permitted to 
express themselves more fully out, and to unfold themselves 
with all their consequences into clearer consciousness, would 
have led to important oppositions in the mode of judging of 
doctrinal differences, and in the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. { It was the men of excessive strictness in doc- 

♦ He therefore describes this stage as a per veritatem apprehendere. 

t On the other hand, speaking of the advocates of the opposite opinion, 
he says : Beatificandam putant hi fidem veram in multitudine cognitionis 
potius, quam in magnitudine devotioiiis. 

X Hugo had already expressed his views on this point, in a letter 
address^ to Bernard of Clairvaux ; and had requested the latter to give 
his own opinion on this and several other points. Bernard replies, in his 
Tractatus ad Hugonem, p. ii. opusc. 10 (according to Mabilion, c. iii), 
and declares his entire agreement with Hugo. It is singular, however, 
to observe the verbal coincidence between Bernard's remarks and Hugo’s 
exposition, Lib. I., De sacramentis fidei, p. x. c. vi. As Bernard himself 
says : Ad refellendum tu tanta in tua epistola posuisse videris, ut nil 
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trine, the hyperorthodox, as Hugo calls them,* who, without 
paying any regard to the different grades of mental cultivation, 
required of all alike, that claimed to be called believers, the 
same measure and the same accuracy in the knowledge of the 
articles of faith, and supposed that the like was possessed also by 
the good men of the Old Testament, though in their case the 
knowledge had reference to things fhat could only be fulfilled 
in the future. The course taken by Hugo to refute this 
opinion evinces both the penetration and profoundness of 
his views, and the liberality of his mind. From this suppo- 
sition,” he remarks, it would follow that, in the times of the 
Old Testament, either the number of those that obtained 
salvation was too small, or the number of those that were 
specially enlightened, too great ; for we must either suppose 
that only the few who, as prophets, were enabled by special 
illumination to look clearly into the future, were saved, or 
else we must suppose that all the pious of those times enjoyed 
the same special prophetic illumination. The last supposition 
would tend most to the honour of divine grace, but it would 
be contradictory to the position which the New Testament 
holds in relation to the Old ; since it would follow from it 
that, instead of the New Testament possessing the advantage 
over the Old, of more abounding grace, the Old Testament 
would possess that advantage over the New. The times of the 
new covenant would not be distinguished, as they are declared 
to be, above those of the old, by the general outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost ; on the contrary, there would be a withholding 
of that fullness of the Spirit that had been poured out in the 
times of the old covenant. Paul would liave boasted, without 
good reason, that he had neither received the gospel of man, 
nor by man, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ, if such an 

addendum penitus pntem et peene, quid addi posidt, non inveniam, so it 
is the less possible to suppose that Hugo should have inserted so much 
important matter from Bernard's letter into his own exposition, word for 
word. Besides, Hugo's originality of mind renders this very improbable ; 
but neither again is it quite conceivable that Bernard should have 
transcribed from Hugo's letter, word for word. It may be questioned, 
therefore, whether Bernard's letter may not have received additions from 
some other hand. 

* He classes them with those, qui quasi quadam pietate impii in Deum 
efficiuntur et dum ultra id, quod In veritate est, sentitint, in ipsam veri- 
tatem ofiendunt. 
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ill\u]aiuation ^d already before his Qwn times been bestowed 
on the entire people of God. Christ himself would have had 
no good reason for saying, that among them that are born of 
women there had not risen a greater than John the Baptist. 
John fell once more into doubt, whether or no Jesus was the 
Messiah ; while, on the other hand, thousands that lived under 
the Old Testament dispensation must, according to the sup- 
position in question, have possessed on all points a knowledge 
amounting to certainty. With what propriety could Christ, 
on this supposition, have said to his disciples : ‘ Blessed are 
your eyes, fbr they see,’ thus placing them so far above the 
enlightened men of the Old Testament (Luke x., John xv.) ? 
By this he certainly intimates that they were to know, more 
clearly and more fully, those things which under the Old 
Testament had only been obscurely and imperfectly divined.^ 
Nor can this be supposed to refer to the mere outward 
beholding of our Lord with the eye of sense, or the mere 
outward hearing of his word with the ear of sense ; for what 
need of this, if they were already fully instructed in all things 
by the illumination of the Spirit ? especially as our Lord says : 
‘ The flesh profiteth nothing ; it is the Spirit that quickeneth.’ 
The intuition of the Spirit, then, is more than bare outward 
perception. Now, if the prophets and the enlightened men 
of the Old Testament were not all enabled alike to understand 
all things, but some understood more, others less, according 
to the measure bestowed on them by the Spirit, and that 
without detracting from their holiness and perfection, then 
how much more might the simple ones among the pious remain 
ignorant of the time, the form, the way, and the order in which 
redemption was to be accomplished, without prejudice to their 
salvation, if they only persevered in faith and hope to the 
end ? " Hugo advert^ to the different measure of knowledge 
which, without impairing the unity of faith, might exist 
among Christians of the same period. “How many there 
are,” he says, “among Christian people, even at the present 
time, who firmly believe in a future world and an eternal life, 
and fervently long after it, but are still very far from being 
able to form the remotest conception of what it consists in. 

♦ Ut clarius largiusque perciperent, quod vix tenuiter obscureque 
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In like manner, before the ^appearance of Christ, there Were 
many that firmly bdieved on the Almighty God who promised 
them salvation, and that hoped for salvation from Him, and 
through this faith and this hope actually obtained salvation, 
although they ever remained in ignorance respecting the time, 
the way, and the order, in which the promised salvation would 
be accomplished. The very apbstles themselves found it 
extremely difficult to understand how the sufferings of Christ 
were necessary to man’s salvation ; and therefore it was, that 
what Christ said to them on this subject continued for so long 
a time to be obscure to them. Accordingly, it is the same 
fundamental article of faith, virtually including in it all the 
rest, on the embracing of which salvation has ever depended. 
The matter of this faith was ever the same ; it became more 
clearly and fully unfolded, but it never changed.* Before the 
law, faith was exercised in God as Creator, and salvation was 
expected from him ; but through whom, and in what way, this 
salvation was to be brought about, was unknown to believers, 
if we except a few to whom it was made known by a special 
gift of illumination. Under the law, the Saviour was already 
promised as a person ; but whether this person was to be a 
man, an angel, or God, was not yet revealed. Faith in God, 
as Creator and Redeemer, is the common ground of faith for 
all periods in the evolution of the kingdom of God, connected 
with which there may exist different measures of knowledge in 
different periods, and among different classes of men in the same 
period ; still, the simple and the enlightened are bound together 
by the same faith.” 

In the controversy alluded to on a former page, concerning 
the nature of true love to God, Hugo endeavoured to prepare 
the way for a better understanding of the matter, by intro- 
ducing some just and well-considered distinctions ; but here, 
too, he stood forth as the opponent of Abelard. After having 
laid it down that it was only necessary to love God in order 
to possess him, that God is always present to love, f he goes on 
to say : But, perhaps, if thou lovest and servest God with a 
view to receive a reward from him, thou wilt be a hireling. 

♦ Crevlt itaque per tempora fides in omnibus, ut major esset, sed mu* 
tata non est, ut alia esset. 

f Si amatur, habetur. Si diligitur, gustatur. Prsesens est dilectioni. 
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So say certain foolish men, so foolish as not even to understand 
themselves.* * * § We love and serve God, say they, but we seek 
BO rewartl, lest we be hirelings ; we do not ask even for him- 
self. He will give it if it pleases him ; but we do not ask it. 
We love him with a simple, disinterested, childlike love. 
Listen, ye wise people ! We love him, say they, but we ask 
not for him. We love Rim, that is, but we care nothing 
about him. I, as a man, would not desire to be so loved by 
you. If you so loved me as to care nothing about me, I 
should care nothing about your love. Consider whether that is 
worth offering to God which a man might rightly despise. 
People who talk thus, do not understand the nature of Love. 
What else does loving mean than a desire to have what we 
love ? A desire to have, not something other than the object 
of love, but that object itself, this is disinterested love. There 
is no love without longing after that which is the object of the 
love.j* Shouldst thou hold eternal life itself to be other than 
the supreme good, which is God, and serve him in order to 
obtain that, it would be no pure service, no pure love.’^f 

Here we cannot forbear to remark, that this view of disin- 
terested love to God and eternal life, holding the exact mean 
betwixt a fleshly Eudemonism on the one hand, and the 
extravagance of a mysticism leading to self-annihilation on 
the other, is to be found in one who, in respect to mental 
cultivation, certainly cannot be compared with either Abelard 
or Hugo, but belongs rather to the more narrow minds of his 
time, — Gerhoh of Reichersberg. “ Though G od is loved and 
worshipped,’’ says he, ‘‘yet is he not loved without reward, 
though he must be loved without respect to the reward.§ 
True love neither is empty nor yet seeks a reward, for it 
seeks not its own ; it lets men do everything out of free will. 
True love is satisfied with itself ; it has a reward, but it is just 
that which is the object of love.’’|j After having declared 

* Stulti quidam et tam stulti, ut seipsos non intelligant. 

f Qui hoc dicn»t> virtutem dilectionis non intelligant. Quid enim 
diligere, nisi ipsum velle habere. Non aliud ab ipso, sed ipsum, hoc est 
gratis. Alioquin non amares, si non desiderares. 

J De sacramentis fidei, p. xiii. Lib. II. c. viii. 

§ Non sine praemio diligitur Deus, etsi absque prsernii sit intuitu dili- 
gendus. 

B Vacua namque vel infructuosa veracitas esse non potest nec tamen 
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himself opposed to the expectations of a sensuous Eudemonism, 
he goes on to say ; They who know that they are to find 
their satisfaction and their bliss in that eternal life, in that 
righteousness alone after which they now hunger, need not be 
hired by a reward to long after it, any more than a hungry 
man needs to be hired to eat, or a thirsty man to drink.”* 
Those wlio seek eternal instead of temporal good in eternal 
life, but an eternal good that resembles temporal, he calls 
dreamers : For in the kingdom of heaven nothing will be 

found like that which they dream about, — there, God will be 
all in all ; the only cause of joy there will be God himself j* 
a remarkable evidence, certainly, of the Christian spirit that 
animated the thinking of this period, when a man no better 
cultivated than we find this Gerholi to have been, could still 
write after this fashion. 

We see still another besides Hugo, who contrived to unite 
the dialectic bent of mind with the church theology, and who 
composed a work in this same spirit and according to this 
same method, on the system of faith, and who continued at the 
same time to be universally respected, namely, llobert Pull, 
or Pullein.:]: He taught, unmolested, at the university of 
Oxford, where he became chancellor. Pope Eugene the 
Third, wisliing to secure the talents and character, which had 
been so well tried in the service of science, for tlie general 
guidance of the church, called him to Rome, in the capacity 
of cardinal and chancellor of the Roman church ; and the 
abbot Bernard, who spoke of him as his old friend, and 
acknowledged his merits, called upon him, when he was 
elevated to this dignity, to do as much in the practical service 
of the church as he had before done for theological culture. § 

mercenaria est, quippe non quserit qusB sua sunt, sponte afficit et sponta- 
neum facit. Verus amor seipso contentus est, habet praemium, sed quod 
amatur. We recognise here the verbal agreement with Bernard (see 
Vol. VII. p. 356), whose sayings Gerhoh doubtless had before him, or 
else recollected. 

* Qui scientes in vita aetema solius justitiaj, quam nunc esuriunt, se 
deliciis fovendos et saturandos, non indigent praemiis conduci ad hanc 
ajppetendam ot qussrendam, sicut uulius csuriens, ut comedat, nullus 
sitiens, ut bibat, conducitur. 

f In the above-cited Commentary on the Psalms, f. 895. 

X His SententisB, in eight parts. 

§ Hactenus quippe erudition! multorum fideliter et utiliter instabas, 
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CONFLICTING TENDENCIES RECONCILED 


Somewhat later, however, the abbot Bernard fell into con- 
troversy with another representative of the dialectico-theolo- 
gical tendency ; and, indeed, the subject was here an entirely 
different one. It did not involve in it an opposition of 
theological spirit so deeply seated as in the controversy 
between Bernard and Abelard, therefore the dispute did 
not possess the same objective interest. Even from his own 
point of view, Bernard needed not to see the great danger he 
thought he saw ; nor would he have seen it, perhaps, if it had 
not been for various influences foreign from the matter itself. 
Gilbert de la Force, archbishop of Poictiers, the person with 
whom this controversy broke out, was by no means to be 
compared, as a bold and original thinker, with Abelard. He 
kept himself, together with his dialectic theology, within tlie 
common limits. He followed that view of the relation of 
“ reason” to ‘‘faith,” which had prevailed since the time of 
Abelard ; doubtless he was aware, also, of the limits of 
“ reason,”* though the little we know of him would lead 
us to regard him rather as a dry dialectician, than as one 
possessed of the profound intellect and heart of an Anselm. 
Abelard, his dialectical opponent, had already, at the council 
of Sens, forewarned him, in the well-known words of Horace : 
“!Nam tua res agitur, paries quum proximus ardet,”| of the 
danger to which he also was exposed as a representative of the 
same dialectical theologj^ 

Two of his^lergy, some time after this, brought a complaint 
against him before pope Eugene the Third as holding heretical 
opinions on the doctrine of tlie Trinity ; and Bernard put him-^ 
self at the head of the party opposed to him. But Bernard 
could not force the matter through here so easily as he had 
done in the controversy with Abelard. At the council of 

coelo et terra testibus, sed jam tempus faciendi Domino, ne patiaris, quod 
in te est, dissipari ab impiis, legem ejus. Ep. 362. 

* As may be gathered from the words with which he concludes his 
Commentary on the first book of Boethius de trinitate ; for, in explaining 
here the sense of Boethius, he no doubt expresses also his own opinion, 
that the rationum argumenta are merely subservient to. the Catholicorum 
sententisB sponte, id est sine rationum argumentis firmissimse. Quod si 
humanae naturae infirmitas nequivit adscendere ultra se, ut scilicet inefta- 
bilia ex rationum locis ostenderet, quantum intelligentiae imbecillitas 
subtrahit, tantum incomprehensibiiibus semper haerentis voluntatis vota 
supplebunt. t Horat. Lib. I. ep. 18, v. 84. 
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Rheims, in 1148, where pope Eugene the Third was person- 
ally present, and heard the representations of Gilbert and his 
opponents, opinions were divided. Gilbert found friends 
among the cardinals, who were not pleased at the dependence 
of the pope on his old teacher, a French abbot. A confession 
drawn up by Bernard, in opposition to Gilbert's errors, could 
not obtain the authority of a confession publicly recognized by 
the church ; and Gilbert had the advantage, at least so far as 
this, that he was permitted, after submitting to the pope’s 
decision, to return home with honour to his diocese, where he 
ever afterwards remained unmolested, — a partial triumph of the 
dialectic school, — ^an evidence that this tendency could no 
longer be entirely banished. And about this time appeared 
an individual by whom a reconciliation was effected between 
the two conflicting tendencies of the church, and of speculation, 
in a form which came, afterwards, to be more and more 
generally recognized. This was Peter Lombard, of Novara, 
whose theological studies at the Parisian university had met 
the approbation of Bernard himself, and who, in the year 1159, 
was made bishop of Paris, soon after which, in 1160, he died. 
Following a method which had long been practised, but which 
he applied more skilfully than others, he composed a manual 
of doctrine, under the title of Quatuor libri senientiarum. By 
laying for his foundation a collection of sayings from the older 
church teachers, particularly Augustin and Gregory the Great, 
he met the wishes of the reigning church party.^ and by the 
great variety of questions which he propounded, by his method 
of arranging liLs whole matter according to certain general 
grounds of distribution, of citing opposite opinions from the 
lathers, which he endeavoured to reconcile by means of accu- 
rate distinctions, he presented a point of attachment for those 
inclined to dialectics. This method and its ingenious applica- 
tion ; the rich store of matter reduced to a compact brevity ; 
the sobriety and moderation of the theological spirit therein 
exhibited ; procured for this work an ever-increasing popularity, 
so that it became the standard manual of the following cen- 
turies, and was adopted by the most distinguished teachers, 
who wrote commentaries upon it.**^ The school of Peter 


He An able compend, strictly following, however, the original pro- 
duction, is the work on the Sentences, composed by a certain magister 
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GERHOH ANT) WALTER AGAINST 


Lombard was continued by his disciple, Peter of Poictiers,^ 
chancellor of the university of Paris ; yet even this school had 
still to pass through many contests, partly with the ecclesias- 
tical and partly with the mystical tendency. 

As representatives of the first-mentioned form of opposition, 
we may notice particularly Gerhoh of Reich ersb erg, and 
Walter of Mauretania. Cierhoh, who was so zealous in op- 
posing abuses in the church, declared no less earnestly against 
those who passed over from the worldly sciences to theology, 
and applied a worldly sense to the judgment of divine things. 
Though they cited many passages from the Holy Scriptures, 
yet these disciples of antichrist were strangers to that spirit of 
truth which teaches the disciples all truth, Walter of Mau- 
retania, at that time prior over the foundation of the regular 
cunonicals of St. Victor at Paris, was, indeed, as we have seen, 
one of Abelard’s first antagonists ; but lie departed further, as 
he grew older, from that moderation which he had shown at 
first. When Peter of Poictiers was the only living represen- 
tative of the dialectico-theological tendency of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Walter wrote against it a work placing together in the 
same category Abelard and Gilbert of Poictiers, Peter Lom- 
bard and Peter of Poictiers, little as the two latter could be 
associated, as men of the same spirit, with the two former. 
This was Ids work. Contra qnatuor Gallics Lahyrinilios. He 
, maintained that the course pursued by these theologians, of 
applying dialectics, raising questions on every point, stating 

Bandinus, otherwise unknown. (Sententiarum libri quatuor.) This 
work announces itself as a Compendium circa res divinas ; yet professes 
to be by no means a mere extract from the larger work of another author, 
although it must have already been perceived to be so by others, as may be 
gathered from its title as it is cited in one manuscript in Pez : Thesaurus 
anecdotorum novissimus, T. I. Dissert. Isagog. f. xlvii. namely : “ Ah- 
breviatio de libro sacramentorum magistri Petri Parisiensis epigeopi 
fidelitcr acta.” But as to Peter of Lombardy, we may be certain that he 
was not the man to need any such previous labour. 

* His Libri Senteni iarumy in eight parts. 

t Multi, qui cum sint animales, non percipientes ea, quee sunt spiritus, 
ssecularibus Uteris eruditi, ab ilia sapientla, quEc terrena est, animalis, 
diabolica, transeunt ad dijudicanda cmlestia. Possunt quidem istiusmodl 
homines terreni rotare verba spumantia buccis crepaiitibus de scripturis 
veritatis, sed ipse spiritus veritatis, qui docet omnem veritatem discipulos 
Christi, longeabest ab istisdiscipulis Antichristi. Seethe Commentary on 
Ps, Ixxii. in the editioji of Pez, f, 1479, often cited in a foregoing volume. 
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opposite opinions, tended to unsettle everything in religion ; 
nothing would be left fixed and certain.* The more passion- 
ate and coarse this attack on all dialectic investigation, the 
less power it would have in suppressing the dialectical ten- 
(^ency which was so deeply rooted in the spirit of the age. 
Nor was the mystic Joachim equal to a contest with the dia- 
lecticians in the dogmatical province. Pope Innocent the 
Third, who had himself studied under the Parisian theologians, 
and in whose canonical decisions the scholastic form there ac- 
quired is doubtless to be recognized, pronounced in favour of 
Peter Lombard at the Lateran council, in the year 1215. 

But the mystical bent of theology was not less deeply rooted 
in the very spirit of these centuries than the dialectic ; nor had 
either power enough to overcome the other. And it greatly 
contributed to promote a healthy action of the spiritual life, 
that they should mutually act as checks on each other, mutu- 
ally supply each other’s defects. The dialectic theology, 
without some such check, would have become, through the 
excessive predominance of the notional conception, too far 
estranged from the life of the heart ; and the mystic theology, 
by reason of the great uniformity of feelings, intuitions, and 
thoughts moving in a narrow circle ; the excessive licence, the 
vague, undefined, and fluxional character of its matter, would 
have proved injurious to the spiritual life. It was necessary 
that it should be closely accompanied with a stronger tendency 
to the objective, a more severe and discriminating mode of 
thought, a richer fund of ideas. 

One of Bernard’s contemporaries was the German mystic, 
abbot Rupert of Deutz, but not to be compared with him for 
force and depth. lie was the author of a diffuse commentary, 
full of arbitrary, allegorizing expositions on various books of 
Scripture and passages of sacred history. Another writer 

♦ In the prologue, he calls them uno spiritu Aristotelico afflatos. He 
says of them : Totos dies et noctes tenent, ut interrogent vel respondeaiit 
vel dent propositiones vel accipiant, assumant, afiirment atqiie conclu- 
dant. He says of this method: Sicut enim rerum ita propositlonuin 
infinita conversio est, unum ideraque verum est et falsum et neutrum, 
adhibitis mille differentiis facillime negat et probat. Si eis credis, utnim 
Dens annon Deus, utrum Christus homo annon homo, aliquid annon ali- 
quid, nihil annon nihil, Christus annon Christus sit nescis. Du Boulay, 
Hist, univers. Paris, T. II. f. 402, where he gives extracts from the four 
books of this work. 
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EICHARD DE ST. VICTOR. 


deserving to be mentioned here is Richard, who went from 
Scotland, united with the Victorines in Paris, became a dis- 
ciple of Hugo, and was prior in that foundation till his death, 
in the year 1173. Though he had not so much to do with 
the movements of the dialectic theology as his teacher Hugo'^ 
yet, by his uniting a speculative element with the contempla- 
tive, we see that he was a true disciple of the latter. He 
would by no means prohibit reason and the intellect from 
attempting to explore into divine things ; but he considers 
purification of the heart a necessary pre-requisite in order to 
correctness of understanding. He holds it necessary that the 
matter known should be a matter of the heart, something 
that determines the affections ; that reason should be conscious 
of its own limits, should learn how to distinguish things 
relatively and absolutely supra-ratioiial from those which it is 
capable of knowing out of itself; and, with Bernard, he be- 
lieves in a stage of ecstatic intuition, not mediatenl by any 
process of thought, but exalted above thought. The mystic 
theology led man from the outward w'orld into that inner sanc- 
tuary of the spirit which is akin to God ; from the depths of 
self-knowledge conducted him to the heights of the knowledge 
of God. The rational mind,'’ says Richard, ‘‘ finds, without 
doubt, in itself the most excellent mirror wherein to see God. 
For if God’s invisible essence may be known from his works, 
where can we find those marks that lead to the knowledge of 
him more clearly stamped than in that which is his own image ? 
Every one, therefore, who longs to see God, should cleanse 
the mirror of liis own spirit.* Nothing," says he, ‘‘ is 
capable of judging correctly, which does not know itself. He 
knows not liow all the glory of the world lies under his feet, 
who has not learned to estimate the dignity of his own nature. 
If thou art not yet capable of entering into thyself, how wilt 
thou be capable of exploring what is within thee, and above 
thee."f ‘‘ The truth imparted by the divine grace of know- 
ledge,” says he, “must be stamped also by our own efforts, 

♦ Be prtEparatione animi ad conteniplationem, c. Ixxii. 

t Nihil recte testimat, qui seipsura ignorat. Nescit quam sub pedibiis 
suis omnis mundana gloria jaceat, qui coiiditionis suae dignitatem non 
pensat. Si nondum idoneus es, quomodo ad ilia rimanda idoneus eris, 
quae sunt intra vel supra temetipsum. De contemplatione, c. vi. 
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under the co-operation of divine grace upon our inclinations.* * * § 
Wiiat better is the science of holiness without a good disposi- 
tion, than a picture without life ? ’’f In that which constitutes 
the object of faith, he distinguishes what is above reason, and 
aside of reason (the supra rationem and the prceier rationem ) ; 
but adds, that the latter holds of the relation to human, not of 
the relation to the divine reason. J ‘'*As it respects the truths 
of revelation, which are above reason, all evidences and analo- 
gies fall short of them, it is true ; but to him who has once 
been conducted by revelation to faith, reasons and analogies 
flow in abundance from all sides, which serve for the confir- 
mation or defence of his convictions.’’§ But those other 
truths, to which he applies the predicate prceier rationem^ 
seem to have all analogies and all rational grounds against 
them, II lie distinguislies the three following stages of reli- 
gious development : that in which God is seen by faith ; that 
in wdiich he is known by refison ; that in which lie is beheld 
by contemplation.1[ ‘‘ To the first and second stages men 
may ascend ; but to the third they can never arrive except by 
ecstatic transportation of the spirit above itself.** The soul, 
raised above itself, beholds things too high for reason in the 
light of the Godlicad, where the thinking reason retires 
back.”!! This highcvst moment of inspiration, he considers, it 
is true, as a thing not to be attained by any efforts, as soine^- 
thing which is solely the gift of God ; yet he says : “ None 
obtain so great grace without strenuous efforts, ciind ardent 
longing.” And he supposes such a connection of this loftiest 

* Yeritatis imago, quae ex iiispiraiite gratia impressa est cognitioni, 
])er humanam industriam et co-operantem gratiam imprimatur et aflec- 
tioni. De statu interioris homiins, c, xxvi. 

t Scieritia sanctilatis sine iiiteutione boim quid aliud est quam imago 
sine vita ? De eruditiorie liominis interioris, c. xxxviii. 

J Quicquid enim in ilia siimma et divina essentia esse constiterit, sum- 
ma et incommutabili ratioiie subsistit. De contemplatione, c. iii. 

§ Fideli menti multtc undique rationes occurrunt, inulta denique argu- 
menta emergunt. 

11 Tam exempla quam argumenta contradicunt. L. c. 

11 A liter Deus videtur per fidem, aliter cognoscitur per rationem, atqiie 
aliter cernitur per contemplationem. 

Nisi per mentis excessum supra seipsos rapti nunquam pertingunt. 

•ft Mens enim ad illud, quod supra se, elevata et in extasi rapta, de 
divinitatis lumine conspicit, omnis hiimana ratio succumbit, 

4 + De prfuparatione animi ad contemplationem, c. Ixxiii et Ixiv. 

VOL. Vlll. 
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MEDITATIONS OF GUIGO. 


ecstatic moment with the whole of consciousness, that one may 
afterwards, by thought, reproduce the matter of such intui- 
tions, and bring them down to the common understanding by 
rational arguments and illustrations (the Ep/jLTjvcia of the 
yXwfrara),* * * § But he declaims against cerlain false philosopliers 
who appeared in these times (among whom he would doubt- 
less include Abelard), nfen wliose sole aim was to invent 
something new, and get themselves a name ; whose wisdom 
was born and died with themselves. To show the vanity of 
these endeavours, he points to such examples of conversion 
among the disciples of this sham wisdom as have been men- 
tioned on a former page f That once glorious wisdom of 
the world has so utterly become foolishness, that we see 
every day countless numbers, who once professed it, begin to 
deride and abhor it, desiring to know nothing save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. Behold, how many that formerly 
laboured in tlie shop of Aristotle, following a sounder convic- 
tion, learn finally to labour in the office of our Saviour.”^ 

The Meditations of Guigo§ (the fifth prior of the 
Carthusians, one of Bernard’s earlier contemporaries) are 
especially distinguished for an ethical element of mysticism. 
‘‘The more noble and mighty any creature is,” says he, 
among other things, “ the more willingly does he subject 
himself to the truth ; nay, his nobleness aii<l his might depend 
on this very self-subjection to the truth. The way to Ciod is 
easy, for » man walks in it by unburdening himself. It 
would be hard, were it necessary for him to take uj) a load. 
Throw off, then, every burden, by denying all else and 
thyself.” II 

It is not to be doubted that in the great metro]K)lis of 
scientific and theological education at Paris, the powerful in- 

* Id quod per exccssum mens vidit multa retractatione veliementique 

discussione capabile seu etiam comprehensibile sibi efficit et turn ra- 
tionum attestatione, turn similitudinum adaptatione ad conimuneiii iiitel- 
ligentiam deducit— or in other words; Theophaniam raptim perceptam 
ad comuiuneiu intelligentiam paululum iiiclinamus, De contemplatione, 
c. xii. 

f Page 5. t L. c. c. ii. 

§ In the the Biblioth. patr. Lugd. T. XXII. 

(I Facile est iter ad Deum, quoniam exonerando itur. Esset autem 
grave, si oneraiido iretur* In tantum ergo te exonera, ut dimissis om- 
nibus, te ipsum abneges. 
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fluence of the Yictorine school on the interior life was greatly 
needed, to counteract the ungodly courses pursued by the 
theologians, who fell in with the tendency to a dead, formal 
knowledge ; for we hear those who were most zealously 
devoted to the interests of the church complaining that the 
lives of both teachers and pupils y^ere in direct contradiction 
to a study professing to relate wholly to divine things. 
Jacob of Vitry, who had himself studied at Paris, depicts in 
the most vivid colours the loose morals of the students, by 
whom the more seriously disposed were hooted at with con- 
tempt ; the worldly tastes, jealousies, envyings, and cupidity 
of the teachers, whose knowledge he likens to sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals.* 

In the last times of the twelfth century, Peter Cantor, 
a man with the spirit of a reformer and a practical, scriptural 


Jacob of Vitry, in his Historia occidental is, c. vii, p. 277, seqq. : 
Tunc autem amjdius in clero quam in alio populo dissoluta periiitiosa 
ejtempla rnultos hospitos uudique ad cam affluentes corrumpebaiit. — In 
una ct eadera domo scholm erant superius, prostibula inferius. — Si qui 
secundum apostolicum mandatum sobrie et juste et pie inter illos vivere 
voluissent, avari et miseri et hypocritee, superstitiosi confestini ab impu- 
dicis et mollibus judicabantur. Respecting the teachers of theology, 
he says : Doceiites et non facientes facti sunt velut scs sonans et cymba- 
lum tinniens. Non solum autem sibi invidebant, et scholares aliorum 
blanditiis attrahebaiit gloriam propriam quoDrentes, de fructu autem ani- 
marum non curantes, pracbendas sibi multiplicabant et vei:«bantiir digni- 
tales. We may here add the description of William of Paris: “Adeo 
tepide, adeo remisse verba Dei annunciant, ut extincta in labiis eorum 
penitus videaiitui', proi)ter quod, sicut et ipsi frigidi sunt et extincti, sic 
frigidoset cxtinctos reliiiquuntet utiiiam non faciant adhuc pejores.*" He 
adduces the example of a friend of his, who, to avoid becoming colder 
and colder under the sermons and lectures at Paris, and having every 
spark of his spiritual life finally extinguished (ne tandem spiritual! geli- 
cidio extingueretur), had fled from the spot and betaken himself to 
monks of fervent piety. Vide De nioribus, c. viii. T. I. f. 120. lie 
laments over the Parisian teachers, who exerted themselves only to 
increase the number of their hearers, and not to promote their spiritual 
improvement : “ Non de profectu eorum spirituali curant, sed de repletione 
scholarum suarum nec minus turpiter quam inverecunde sonat creber- 
rime in labiis hujusmodi magistrorum : hie est clericus mens, hie incepit 
sub me.’’ He then remarks that many such had by their own fault 
lost their hearers, so as finally to be obliged to discontinue their lectures, 
“ Quia promissionibus et muneribus instar meretricum eos (autiitores) vel 
emunt vel conducunt, interdum etiam precibus, et terroribus extorquent 
ab iis, ut ita dicam, violentia audientiem.” L. c. c. ccxix. 

G 2 
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CANTOR AGAINST WORLDLINESS IN THE CHURCH. 


turn of mind, held a prominent place among the Victorines. 
He had his surname from the office which lie filled in that 
foundation. Afterwards, from the year 1194, he was bishop 
of Touriiay. He fought with great earnestness against secu- 
larization in the church ; he saw the impossibility of effecting 
a renovation of church life without an improvement in theo- 
logical studies. For the instruction and admonition of the 
young men that consecrated themselves to the service of the 
church, he composed his Summa^* * * § a work treating for the 
most part of moral and ecclesiastical matters. The same 
Jacob of Vitry, who so vividly described the corruption of 
the Parisian theologians, signalizes him as a light that shone 
far and wide ; a man who accomplished so much the greater 
things, as his life and his teaching were both of a piece. f He 
declared himself opposed to that mode of treating tlieology 
which chiefly busied itself with vain and fruitless questions, to 
the neglect of those matters which tended to the sanctification 
and benefit of the church.J He spoke against those who 
laboured, by their arbitrary interpretations, to bring tlie un- 
changeable, eternally valid commands of our Lord into har- 
mony with their fleshly lusts ; explaining away whatever was 
too high for them, as barely temporal and local, as a co7isilium 
and not 2 i pra’ceptum,^ ‘‘ How is it,’^ he asks, ‘‘that we who hold 
everything in Christ’s teaching to be easy and clear, have, by 


* His Summa theologia?, or Vcrbum abbreviatum, published by the 
Benedictine Gallopin, at Bergen, a.d. 1639. 

f Morum honestate pondas et gravitatem confereiis doctriricc suae, 
coepit enim facere et docere, velut lucerna ardens et lucens, et civitas 
supra montem posita. Hist. Occident, c. viii. He finally resigned his 
bishopric, became a monk amongst the Cistercians, and died before he 
had closed his novitiate. Caesarius of Heisterbach, who reports this, says 
of him: Vita et exemplo multos acdificaverat. Distinct. 12. c. xlviii. 
f. 353. 

J In the above-mentioned Verbum abbreviatum, p. 7 Non ergo cla- 
mandum in disputationibus theologise, non disputandum de frivolis, sed, 
ut ait Seneca, de justitia, de pietate, de frugalitate, de utraque pudicitia 
mentis scilicet et corporis mihi disputa. Deponamus igitur hujus decla- 
mationis acutse concinnationes, qnaestiunculas inutiles. 

§ Qui mandata ipsa coiifirmata in smculum smculi dicit esse tempo- 
ralia, localia, personalia, et prsecepta consilia, addens et subtrahens, inter- 
pretans et exponens ad voluntatem et libitum suum. Qui ob hoc solum, 
quod mandata Dei nolunt implere opere, laborant nimis^^ expositione 
corum. 
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our explanations and allegories, departed farther from the life- 
giving spirit, and the plain letter of the gospel, than the Jews 
did from that letter which killeth ? ” * * * § The unpractical 
direction given to theological culture was attacked also by 
archdeacon Peter of Blois ; What does it profit them,” says 
he, I speaking of the theologians, ‘‘ to spend their days in 
studie'^ that can hnd their application neither at home nor in 
war, nor in the court nor in the cloister, nor in the senate nor 
in the church, nor anywhere else, save only in the schools ? ” 
He declaims, like Hugo a St. Victore and John of Salisbury, 
whose scholar he was, against the men who dived into purely 
speculative matters before they had learned anything else 
against those who, in their eagerness after the latest novehy, 
left all that was old in utter neglect. ‘‘ Of what use is it,” 
says he, ‘‘ to lieap up copies of lectures, to commit to memory 
the Summas, to condemn the writings of the ancients, and 
to reject* everything that is not to be found in the teaclier’s 
notes? ”§ He declaimed against that bold speculation on 
divine things which would own no limits, and against the 
unfruitful disputes of the schools. |1 The essence of faith 
consisted, in his opinion, in its power of grasping that w'hich 
is not attainable by reason. Where reason discovers its im- 
potence, there the might of faith, he thought, was most con- 
spicuously manifested. It was the interest of reason to repose 
on faith ; for the merit of faith redounded not to its own 
benefit, but directly to that of reason. For faith must one day 
cease, and make way for perfect knowledge ; but reason 
would remain for ever constantly passing on from one stage ot 
development to another, and would one day discover how slie 

* L. c. p. 211. t Ep. 101. 

t Quidam antequam disciplinis elementaribus imbuantur, docentur in- 
quirere de puncto, do linea, de superficie, de quantitate animse, de fate), 
de pronitate naturae, de casu et libero arbitrio, de materia et motii, quid 

sit tempus, quid locus, de essentia uuiversalium et aliis quampluriims, 
quae plenioris scientiae fundamentum et emineiitiores exigunt intelkctiis. 

§ Quae uti litas est, schedulas evolvere, firmare verbotenus summas, et 
sophismatum versutias iiiversare, damnare scripta veterum et reprobare 
omnia, qufe non inveniuntur in suorum schedulis magistrorum. 

II Hodie (says he, ep. 140) varia est inter muUos sententiarum con- 
tentio, factaeque sunt aquae Siloes, quae cum silentio currebaiit, aquae con- 
tradictionis, quas demerueruiit Moses et Aron terrse promissionis 
introitum. " 
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owed it to faith, kept in this present life, that after faith had 
ceased she had risen to perfect knowledge.* Peter of Blois 
found reason to complain also of theologians, who, having 
spent almost their whole lives in the study of the ancients, of 
philosophy, or of the civil law, had become so wholly estranged 
from the study of the Bible as to have lost all sensef for 
depth in simplicity, so that’the language of the Bible seemed 
to them childish and spiritless. 

Bishop Stephen of Toiiriiay (earlier, president of the abbey 
of St. (reiiovese at Paris) wrote to one of the immediate suc- 
cessors of pope Alexander the Third a remarkable letter, J in 
which he bitterly complained of the thirst for novelty among 
the theologians, of the profane liberties taken in treating the 
mysteries of faith, of the contradictory opinions held by theo- 
logical teachers ; and called upon the pope to introduce 
greater uniformity of doctrine into the universities. ‘‘ The 
study of sacred science with us,” he writes, has fallen into 
confusion, the students approving of naught but what is new, 
and the teachers thinking more of their reputation than of the 
interest of truth, continually giving out new summaries and 
commentaries on theology, for the purpose of attracting and 
deceiving their hearers ; § as if the works of the lioly fathers, 
that have exidained the sacred Scriptures in the same spirit 
with which the apostles and prophets wrote tlicm, did not 


Atlinp:it ITdes, quod non pnnsumit ratio, ot, quod mirabilius est, ex 
rntionis dv li-otii fortius convalescit. Appreheudit fidc'S per gratiam, quotl 
non potuit ratio capere per seipsam, ratio succumbit, ut tides amplius 
mereatur, iiec iuvidet ratio merito tidei, ged libenter et hurniliter acqui- 
escit. Quod eiiim tides mcretur, non sibi ipsi meretur, sed potius rationi. 
Sane fides evacuabitur et ratio permanebit. 

f Peter of Blois writes to such an one, ep. 70 * In fabuiis paganorum, 
in philosophorura studiis, tandem in jure civili dies tuos usque in senium 
expendisti et contra omnium diligeiitium te voluntatem sacram theologim 
paginam damnabiliter horruisti. The same writer bad called the sermo 
evangelicus durus, insipidus, infantilis. 

J Ep. 241, p. 360 in the edition of Claude Du Molinet. Paris, 1682. 
One of the letters which are not yet to be found in the earlier imperfect 
edition of Masson and in the Bibl. pair. Lugd. 

§ Lapsa sunt apud nos in confusione officinarum sacrarum studia 
literarum, dum et discipuli solis novitatibus applaudunt et magistri 
gloriae potius invigilant, quam doctrince, novas recentesque summulas et 
commentaria firrnantia super tbeologica passim conscribmat, quibus au- 
ditores suos demulceant, detineant, decipiant. 
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suffice. Against the ecclesiastical laws disputes are publicly 
held on God’s incomprehensible essence. Loquacious flesh 
and blood contend irreverently about the incarnation of the 
Word ; the indivisible Trinity is divided and rent to pieces 
in the streets ; so that already there are as many errors as 
there are teachers, as many scandals as lecture-halls, as many 
blasphemies as streets.”* He complains, in violent language, 
of the licentiousness that had found its way among the faculty 
of liberal arts ; that beardless youth set themselves up for 
teacliers, and, witli contempt of all ancient rulev«, and of all 
the books standing in cherished authority, catch those that 
hear them in the webs of their sophistry. -f Accordingly, he 
entreats the pope to thrust in here the hand of reform, so that 
by his authority uniformity of doctrine and discipline might 
be restored, and that divine teachings might not be rendered 
contemptible by becoming vulgar, so that it might not be said 
in corners : Here is Christ, or there is Christ ; so that the 
holy might not be given unto the dogs, the pearls cast before 
swine, for them to trample under their feet. The popes, 
however, were not inclined to be hurried at once, by such 
remonstrances of individuals, into any arbitrary interference. 
The spirit of the cliurch, of which they were the organs, de- 
manded a certain manifoldness of development. 

Idle dialectic theology, after having triumphantly passed 
through the conflicts of the twelfth century, was handed over 
to the thirteenth, by Alanus (Alain), dignifieil byjiis age, on 
account of tiie variety of his attainments, and the diligence of 
his pen, with the name of universal teacher, Alanus the Great 
(Alaiuis Magnus), and surnamed Insuleiisis, after the place 
of his birth, Lille ab Insula. Here he was born, before 

* Disputatur publice contra siicras constitutiones de incomprehensi- 
bili Deitate, de incarnatione verbi verbosa ciiro et sanguis irreverenter 
litigat. Individiia trinitas in triviis secatur et discerpitur, ut ted jam 
sint en-ores, quot doctores, tot scaiidala, quot auditoria, tot blaspheniiae, 
quot platea). 

I Quod facultates, quas liberales appellant, amissa libertate pristina 
in tantam servitutem dejioiantur, ut comatuli adolescentes earum magis- 
teria impudenter usurpent, et in cathedra seniorum sedoant imberbes et 
qui nondum noruut esse discipuli, laborant, ut nominentur magistri. 
Omissis regulis artium abjectisque libris authenticis, artificio muscas tau- 
quam ingnavium verborum et sophisraatibus suis tanquam aranearum 
tendiculis includunt. 
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1128; he taught at Paris, became a Cistercian monk, and 
died in the year \202,* What chiefly characterizes this 
schoolman is, his departure from the method of the Senten- 
tiaries, by entering into a purely rational exposition of his 
subject-matter. In an Ars Catholicce Jidei^ dedicated to Pope 
Clement the Third, he undertook to expound, in five books, 
all the doctrines of faith hi a connected chain of brief propo- 
sitions, one of which should be clearly deducible from the 
other. It was designed to furnish arguments for the faith, 
which an acute mind could hardly resist, so that he who would 
not believe the prophets and the gospel, should at least be 
convinced by demonstration oflmman reason. But lie added, 
that these arguments would by no means suffice to produce 
faith : for a faith that proceeded from nothing but reason would 
be without merit {rneriturn), It will be our privilege and 
glory in heaven,’^ says he, to comprehend with perfect know- 
ledge what we now see only in a glass darkly.’' j* After the 
same method, he compiled also a series of brief propositions, 
as Regulce theological^ which he accompanied with illustra- 
tions. J 

In the twelfth century, traces of the influence of the Ari- 
stotelian dialectic may already be discerned ; though, at first, 
only single logical writings of that great philosopher could 
have been known. But far more important became this influ- 
ence, and far greater the new spring which was thereby given 
to dialectiiis and speculation in the following century, when 
. men became better acquainted with Aristotle, partly from 
translations made at second hand from the Arabic, partly from 
such as were made directly from the original Greek,§ and his 
metaphysical and ethical works came to be studied with great 
diligence. But this new direction, again, had to encounter 
much violent opposition ; a speculative system, which near 
'the beginning of the thirteenth century, || had become widely 

* Most celebrated in his own age for his poem, called Anticlaudianus ; 
also author of a Summa de arte prsedicandi. 

t The cited work published in Pez, Thesaurus anecdotorum novise^i- 
mus, T. 1. f. 476. 

I Published by Mingarelli, in the Anecdotorum fasciculus. Romse, 1 756. 

§ See on this point, Recherches ciitiques sur I’age et Torigine des 

traductions latines d'Aristote, par M. Jourdain. Paris, 1819. 

II The doctrines of Almaric of Bena, of which we shall speak m an- 
other connection. 
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popular at Paris, and which was really calculated to under- 
mine all the religious faith of the times, could not fail to 
appear as a dangerous symptom to those who had to watch 
over the doctrines of the church ; and the real source of such 
doctrines being unknown, and wrongly antributed by some to 
the Aristotelian philosophy, it was natural that the latter 
should be looked upon with susph;ion. Pope Gregory the 
Ninth issued, in 1228, a letter to the university of Paris, 
warning its teachers * against the presumptuous and false use 
of philosophy in matters of faith. He complained, probably 
not without reason, of the forced interpretations whereby it 
was attempted to bring the declarations of Holy Scripture 
into harmony with the doctrines of such philosophers as 
had never known the true God.’]' He told these teachers 
that, by undertaking to prove everything on philsophical 
grounds, they made faith superfluous.^ In what light the 
arrogance of the new dialectic tendency appeared to the 
religious spirit of the times, is illustrated by the fable into 
which the history of one of the first zealous supporters of 
tlie Aristotelian philosophy, and of its application to theo- 
logy, Simon of Tournay, § was converted. This individual 


* Of whom he says : Pracsumptores hujusmodi doctrinam naturalem 
amplexantes verborum folia et non fructiis auditoribus suis apponunt. 

t Ad sensum doctrinsc philosophorum ignorantium Deum sacra elo- 
quia extortis expositioiiibus, irao distortis inflectuut. 

X Duin fidem conantur plus debito ratione adstruere liSturali, nonne 
jllam reddunt quodammodo inutilem et inanem ? 

J A writer belonging to the second half of the thirteenth century, 
Henry of Ghent, archdeacon of Tournay, who, in his work on the eccle- 
siastical authors of his own time, c. 24 (published by Fabricius, in his 
Bibliotheca ecclesiastica), gives the simplest account of him, refers to his 
writings, a liber sententiarum suarum, moreover, the exposition of the 
qusestiones, quas in scholis suis disputatas tenninavit, an explication of 
the Athanasian creed, — and could say nothing worse of him than this i 
Dum nimis et in hoc et in aliis scriptis suis Aristotelem sequitur, a non- 
nullis modernis hajreseos arguitur. This latter fact, together perhaps 
with the many peculiarities of the man, and the accident he met with 
during his celebrated academical labours, and which put an end to them, 
may have gWen occasion to the whole of this singular legend. If some 
of his writings were published, we might be able to form a correct 
judgment of the whole matter. The copy of the very lecture with which 
this whole story was connected seems to be still extant, according to the 
report of the History of French literature composed by the Benedictines 
of S. Manr. 
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having passed from the study of philosophy to that of theo- 
iogy, and for several years given lectures on the latter sub- 
ject, had, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, acquired 
such extraordinary celebrity, that none but the most capa- 
cious edifices could hold the crowds of his hearers. In a 
certain lecture, having started a variety of doubts on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, he deferred the resolution of them to the 
next day. The whole tribe of theological students flocked 
with eager expectation the next day, to his lecture room, when 
he explained all the difficulties in so satisfactory a manner that 
the whole assembly were struck with one sentiment of admi- 
ration. Several of them who were intimate with him, now 
went up and earnestly besought him, that he would dictate the 
lecture over again for them to copy, that all this knowledge 
might not be lost. Scouting such a consequence, with a burst 
of laughter, he exclaimed : O my little Jesus ! little Jesus ! 

how much have I helped to establish and glorify thy doctrine I 
Verily, had I a mind to stand forth as its opponent I might 
bring still stronger arguments against it.*’ But no sooner 
was this uttered than he found himself unable to speak another 
word ; he had lost both voice and memory. He had to spend 
two years in learning over again the alphabet ; and only with 
the greatest difliculty succeeded in recommitting to memory so 
as feebly to stammer out the Lord’s prayer and the creed. ^ 


* So statesbMatthew of Paris, at the year 1202 (ed. Lond. 1(58(3, f. 173), 
and he adds : Hoc i^itur miraculum multorum scliolarium suppressit 
arrogantiani et jactantiam refraeiiavit. He appeals to the oral account of 
an eye-witness, who had studied in Paris, and afterwards became bishop 
of Durham. That which contradicts and that which agrees with this 
account, in Thomas Cantiprat’s report of the same incident, while it testi- 
fies against the literal truth of the story, yet supports the fact lying at 
the foundation of it. He transfers to him tliat assertion respecting the 
three deceivers of the world, which was ascribed by others to the emperor 
Frederic the Second. He says that this Simon, at the close of one of his 
lectures, uttered a blasphemy of this sort, and as soon as he had 
expressed it was attacked by a fit of epilepsy, and three days afterwards 
fell into the condition described by Matthew of Paris, in which condition 
he remained till he died. He mentions also, as a characteristic trait, 
that Simon, whom he represents as a man of unchaste manners, — Matthew 
of Paris states also that he had two sons,— could at last only pronounce 
the names of his concubines, but not the title of the work of Boethius on 
the Trinity, which he before knew almost entirely by heart ; see Apes, 
Lib. II. c. xlviii. But really, if this Simon— as would seem probable 
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Yet the philosophy of Aristotle, after the way had been so 
well prepared for its influence by the process of events in the 
twelfth century, laid too strong a hold on the scientific minds 
to be rent away so easily. And when only the outward results 
were looked at, when it was observed that men of universally 
acknowledged piety, eminent for their zeal in behalf of the 
interests of faith and of the church, d!!*ew from this philosophy 
tlieir weapons for the defence of the truths of faith, it could 
not be believed that from such a quarter any danger was to be 
feared. So this philosophy came at length to be patronized 
and protected even by the popes. 

What gave Aristotle this great power of attracting tlie 
minds of men was, the combination, so peculiar to him, of 
dialectical acuteness with sound experimental observation, the 
comprehensive range of his inquiries, the fruitfulness of his 
logiml formulas, which the great teachers of this century knew 
how to turn to such good purpose. 

In earlier centuries we noticed, indeed, a great difference 
between the influences of the Platonic and of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. We observed that, by the latter, was called 
forth a one-sided direction of the understanding, which stood 
cliiefly in a negative relation to the dogmas of the church ; 
while, the Platonic philosophy, which had more to stir the 
feelings, and to excite religious intuition, might be reconciled 


from the chronology — was the same person with the one whom Stephen 
of Tournay recommended to the archbishop of Rheims, he is represented 
on this occasion in a very favourable light. This Stephen recommended 
him in connection with a controversy which he had with his bishop and 
the other canonicals, — and which, too, may have contributed to bring 
him into had repute, — to the archbishop of Rheims: Inde est quod 
magistro Simoni viro inter scholares cathedras egregio non necesse est 
verbosas emendicare preces aut laudum venalium coram vobis prsccoiiia 
erogare. Gratiosuni et commendabilem faciunt euni hinc anctoritas 
morum, hinc peritia literarum, Kp. 79. Bibl. patr. Lugd. T. XXV. 
f. 17. But the testimony of this person is here certainly of peculiar 
weight, since he was one of the zealous advocates for the church party, 
and of the opponents to licentiousness of doctrine, — being inclined, 
indeed, to confine speculation within too narrow limits, as is plain from 
the letter quoted on a former page, 80. The author of the article on 
Simon of Tournay, in the Hist. lit. de la France, T. XVI. who gives a 
list of his works preserved in the Parisian libraries, found nothing in 
them which could serve either to establish 'or to e&'plain the charges that 
had been brought against him. See 1. c. p. 394. 
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with the church doctrines, and used for their support. But 
the positive element of the Christian and churchly spirit in the 
thirteenth century was too powerful, the mystical eleiHent was 
too much fused and blended with the dialectic, in all the great 
minds of the age, to render it possible, on the wliole, for a ne- 
gative tendency, in reference to the church, to be called forth 
by the Aristotelian phiI6sophy. And along with the Aristo- 
telian element was combined also, in the case of these teachers, 
a not less powerfully working Platonic one, which had been 
conveyed into them by Augustin, by the Pseudo-Dionysian 
writings, and by Arabic and Latin translations of the Pla- 
tonists ; as, in fact, the Aristotelian philosophy, even among 
the Arabians, whose philosophical culture spread to the 
Christian nations, was penetrated with elements of New 
Platonism.* By distinguishing the different positions of 
nature and of grace, of the natural and of the supernatural, 
they might undertake to bring the doctrines of Aristotle into 
harmony witli those of revelation, and we shall see how 
this distinction was connected with their whole mode of 
contemplation. 

The characteristic feature in the method of these men con- 
sisted in this : to start a multitude of isolated questions on all 
the subjects of which they treated, to state the arguments on 
both sides, and then sum up with a brief decision (conclusio or 
resolutio), in which regard was had to the arguments on both 
sides. Xhis method served greatly to promote the habit of 
contemplating a subject on its several sides, as well as to 
exercise acuteness. Much that was brought forward in later 
times, on deistical grounds, against the doctrines of revelation, 
is to be found already in the writings of tliese schoolmen, 
among the native grounds, to which they had regard ; and it 
is evident how carefully they had examined every objection 
that could be raised against their own theological position. 
But this method of questioning and defining was unfavourable 
to a coherent organic comprehension and development: it 
afforded abundant nourishment for a species of sophistry, 
though it might be unconscious sophistry, which was skilful 

^ * See the very interesting and instructive tract, Essai sur les ^coles 
philosophiques chez les Arabes, par A, Schmblders. Paris, 1842, p. 95, 
etc. 
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in finding many reasons for that which was untrue, or but half 
true. Add to this, that the above-mentioned theologians, 
while they kept themselves within those limits of inquiry pre- 
scribed by the doctrines of the church, must undertake to 
prove everything they found contained there, though this was 
by no means a purposed accommodation ; but the fact was, that 
the view of Christianity presented by Mie church tradition, liad, 
after an unconscious and involuntary manner, blended itself 
with their whole life and mode of thinking. There were two 
authorities by which the minds of men were governed : in the 
province of natural reason, the authority of Aristotle, called 
pre-eipinently the philosopher ; in the Christian province, the 
authority of the church tradition. From the contrariety be- 
tween these two authorities, and the results to which theolo- 
gians, whose thinking was directed by the spirit of Christianity, 
so far as it could move with freedom at all, were led, there 
arose among them inconsistencies and contradictions, which, 
by some artifice or other, they must needs reconcile or cover 
over. 

The most important representatives and schools of the scho- 
lastic theology proceeded from the two orders of the mendi- 
cant friars ; from the order of the Franciscans, the Englishman 
Alexander of Hales, and the Italian Bonaventura. The 
history of the Franciscan order led us often to speak of the 
last-named individual, who entered the order in 1238, at the 
age of sixteen, took up its defence with enthusiasm, a yd finally 
was placed at its head as general. Bonaventura’s original 
name, like that of his father, was John of Fidanza. He was 
born at Bagnarea, not far from Viterbo in Italy, about the 
year 1221, and lived to assist at the general council of Lyons 
in 1274, during the session of which he died. In lihn we find 
once more united the mystical and the dialectic theology. He 
distinguished himself as a writer of mystical and practical 
works on Christianity, and of a commentary on the Sentences, 
In the order of the Dominicans appeared Albejtua-Aiagnu& 
and Thomas Aquinas. Albert the Great waB descended from 
an ancient princely family, and was born at Lauingen, not far 
from Dillingen, in the year 1193, entered the Dominican 
order in 1223, and studied at Paris, Padua, and Bologna : he 
taught in Hildesheim, Freiburg, Regensburg, Strasburg, 
Paris, and Cologne. The last-mentioned city was more par- 
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ticularly the seat of his activity as a teacher. In 1 260 he was 
compelled, by pope Alexander the Fourth, to accept the 
bishopric of Regensburg. But after he had sustained the 
duties of this office two years, anxious to be released from the 
perplexing crowd of foreign affairs which devolved on German 
bishops, and to return to his former quiet life, consecrated to 
religion and science, lie obtained a dispiission from pope 
Urban the Fourth, and then devoted himself wholly, till the 
close of his life at Cologne, to his labours as a writer and 
teacher, though he was often called upon to transact business 
connected with the episcopal office within the diocese of Co- 
logne. He is said to have been present at the general council 
of Lyons in 1274, and he died on the 15th of November, 
in the year 1280.* His great mind grasped the whole 
compass of human knowledge, as it existed in his time. He 
abounded in profound, suggestive ideas, witli which he fructi- 
fied the minds of his contemporaries, and far-reaching antici- 
pations of truth. On the theological development of tlds 
century and the succeeding ones, a still more powerful influ- 
ence was exerted by his great disciple Thomas Aquinas. 

He was born in the year 1225 or 1227,t at the castle of 
Rocca Sicca, belonging to his family, not far from the city of 
Aquina, on the dividing line between the States of the Church 
and the Neapolitan territory. He was descended from a very 
noble family. At the age of five he was placed in the abbey 
of Moiit^ Cassino to be educated, where he received the first 
rudiments of- learning. Afterwards he repaired, for the pro- 
secution of his studies, to the university of Naples. At this 
time the preachers .of the mendicant orders were exercising a 
great power over the minds of the youth, and successfully 
endeavouring to win over the distinguished young men to 
their order ; and it so happened that Thomas also was attracted 
by the charm of this novel appearance ; and, without the 
knowledge of his friends, entered, in 1243, when a young man, 
the Dominican order. His pious mother, Theodora, w^as at 
first not displeased with, this resolution of her son — she only 
wished to see him ; but the monks, who were little accustomed 

♦ See Echard, X. I. f. 162. 

.f The year of his birth is disputed, because it cannot be exactly de- 
t^mined whether he was forty-eight or fifty years old at the time of his 
death. 
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to pay respect to the ties and feelings of nature, felt themselves 
bound to prevent such an interview, fering lest the pro- 
mising young man might be taken away from them by force. 
But their pains to keep the son from the sight of his mother 
had an effect directly contrary to that which they intended. 
The enraged mother complained to her sons, who were serv- 
ing in the army of the emperor Frederic the Second, and ad- 
jured them, as they valued her motherly blessing, to obtain her 
chihi for her once more. They went and actually succeeded 
in getting the young Thomas from the order, and making 
themselves master of his person ; but no force could compel 
him to lay aside tlie dress of his order. Two years^ imprison- 
ment in a castle could not break his will. He spent these 
days of solitude in studying through the Bible and the works 
of Peter Lombard. Ilis mother, being at length convinced that 
it was impossible to conquer his will, assisted, herself, in 
letting him down with a cord from the window, so that he 
could escape. Here several companions of his order stood 
waiting to receive him, and he was welcomed back, with great 
joy, by the Dominicans in Naples. Soon after this he was 
sent to Cologne, to pursue his studies under the guidance of 
the great German teacher, Albert. His taciturn dispo^tion 
procured for him here the surname hos mutus^ and nobody 
dreamed of what was within him. 13n’A c^^^^ occasion, 
however, when he distinguished himself beyond the expecta- 
tions of all, in an academical disputation, Albert 4;he Great 
exclaimed, We call him the mute ox, but he will turn out a 
teacher whose voice will be heard through, the wdiole world,’^ 
At some later period he was sent to Paris, w^here he obtained 
bis academical degree. In the year 1253 he was made doctor 
of theology ; and in the twenty years till his death, he com- 
posed his great and numerous works on subjects philosophical 
and theological, among which latter may be mentioned his 
Summa theologicc, his Commentary on the Sentences, his 
Apologetical work against the heathens,, and several of his 
opuscuia. This department of his labours deserves the more 
to be admired because it was not .the only one. He was an 
active teacher of youth, and his lectures were so attractive 
that it was hardly possible to fhid a hall large enough to hold 
the multitude of Ips auditors. He preached, also; and he 
taught, not only in Paris, but sometimes also at the university 
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of Naples ; and was therefore occasionally interrupted in his 
other labours by his journey to and from Italy.* He is said 
to have employed three or four amanuenses, to all whom he 
dictated at once on different subjects. His writings show that 
his thoughts on divine things flowed from a fidl heart ; he 
was conscious of the necessary connection subsisting between 
thought and feeling. Every day he was accustomed to have 
something read to him from a work of edification ‘(Rufinas 
Collationes patruni) ; and when he was asked why he took 
this time for his speculative studies, he replied tha£ he thought 
the excitement of devotion prepared him for soaring upwards 
to speculation. When the feelings are enkindled by devotion, 
the thoughts would more easily ascend to the highest matters.f 
He never began to study, to dispute, to give lectures, to write, 
or to dictate, without first betaking himself to prayer for 
divine illumination. Whenever doubts confronted him in his 
investigations, he left off meditating, in order to seek divine 
guidance in prayer,:]: In secular affairs, too, his clear, discri- 
minating understanding is said to have shown aptitude and 
ability ; and hence Louis the Ninth of France was in the habit 
of consulting him even on the affairs of government. Once, 
when busily engaged on his Summa theologue^ he was obliged, 
against his will, to appear at the table of this monarch ; but 
he took his seat there fully absorbed in his own thoughts. 
Suddenly striking his fists on the table, he exclaimed, There ! 
the Maniiilieans are down.” Wrapped up in his speculations, 
he thought he had just discovered a conclusive argument 
against Manicheanism, and had lost all recollection of the 

* The author of the Life of Thomas Aquinas (William of Thoco), 
says, at the 7th of March, c. iv* Unum videtur Leus in dicto doctore, 
duin viveret, manifestara ostendisse miraculum, ut tain modico tempore, 
forte in viginti annis, qui inter magisterium ejus et cbituin in vita fluxe- 
runt, bis eundo Parisios et in Italiam redeundo, tot potuerit libros per 
sues scriptures in scriptis redigere. 

t William of Thoco cites as a reason (iii. 22) : Quia frequenter con- 
tingit, quod dum intellectus superius subtilia speculatur, affectus inferius 
a devotione remittitur. * 

X William of Thoco finely remarks on this subject : Unde videbatur 
in ejus anima intellectus et affectus sicut invicem se comprehend unt, ut 
affectus orando mereretur ad diviiia ingredi, et intellectus hujns merito 
intueri, qu® altius intelligeret, quo affectio ardentius in id, quod luce ca- 
peret, amore flagraret. 
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place where he was. The prior, sitting next to him, seized 
his arm, and reminded him that he was at the king’s table. 
Then Thomas came to his senses, and excused himself to the 
monarch ; but the pious king enjoyed it, and was much edilied 
to find that the honour of such an invitation and of such com- 
pany could not divert one whose thoughts were wholly absorbed 
in higher things, from his meditations on divine matters. 
He considered it important that not one of these thoughts 
should be lost, and sent immediately for a scribe, to whom 
Thomas was obliged to dictate the whole. This great theolo- 
gian died on his journey to the general council of Lyons, 
whither he was summoned by the pope, in 1274. 

Besides these theologians of the mendicant orders, we should 
jneiition one distinguished man, wlio was pre-eminent alike in 
practical and theoretical matters, — in the practical govern- 
ment of the church, as a bishop, preacher, and pastor ; and in 
science,' as an apologist, dogmatician, and moral theologian. 
This was William of Auvergne * (born at Aurillac), who 
was chosen bishop of Paris in 1228, and died in the year 
1248.t 

One of the extraordinary men of the thirteenth century, 
who stood forth to resist the ruling authorities of their times, 
was the Englishman lloger Bacon, a man of a free spirit 
beyond all others, full of great ideas of reform ; ideas that 
contained the germs of new creations, reaching farther in 
their consequences and results than he himself, firmjy rooted 
as, with all his aspirations, he still was in the times in which 
he lived, either understood or intended. He was born near 
Ilchester in Somersetshire, in 1214. He was educated under 
the iiiHuence of that free-hearted man, so full of the spirit of 
reform, Robert Grosshead (Grouthead), mentioned already on 
u former page who, as bishop of Lincoln, and under the 


* Hence known also under the name of Guilelmus Alvernus. 
t His apologetical work, Dejide et legibus, also aimed against Moham- 
medanism. ; his ethical writings, De virtutihiis, morihusy vitiis et peccatis, 
de teniationihus et resistentiis ; his writings on particular points of 
doctrine ; his more comprehensive work, De universo ; his tract, De 
rhetorica divina (on the art ut correct prayer). His works were pub- 
lished in two folio volumes, at Paris, in 1C74, His particular doctrifial 
and ethical writings are so wrought out as to form, together, one whole, 
i See Vol. VIl.p. 256. 

VOL. VIII. 
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name of Hohertifs Lmcolniensis, held an important rank 
among the scholastic theologians of this period,* * * § and whom 
Bacon himself was accustomed to name with peculiar reve- 
rence, as one of the great scholars of that age.’f He entered, 
by the advice of his patron, — who at first expected much 
good from the orders of mendicant friars, — into the Franciscan 
order ; but the free direction which his mind took exposed 
him to many persecutions in the same. For many years he 
languished in the confinement of a cell, until, by the interpo- 
sition of powerful patrons, lie obtained his freedom. lie died 
at Oxford, in the year 1294. 

In tlie work containing his ideas on the reform of science, 
the Optis majus^\ which he composed by invitation of pope 
Clement the Fourth, to whom he dedicated it,§ he denounced 
dependence on authority and custom as a source of the great 
mil jority of errors, and advocated free inquiry after truth. He 
said that the church fathers themselves laid no claim to infal- 
libility. They had corrected themselves, had disputed with 
one another; as, for example, Augustin with Jerome. Men 
should not feel bound by their authority, therefore, where they 
have erred, but imitate them in seeking a continually pro- 
gressive improvement. Had they lived to our times, they 
would have altered for the better many more things than they 
had done.” II He cites the dispute between Paul and Peter at 
Antioch, to show that holy men had mutually corrected each 


* It is to be lamented that we know so little of him in this respeck as 

nothing has been published from his greater works. 

t t^oliira dominus Kobertus, dictus Grossum Caput, novit scientias. 
Opus majus, f. 45. { Ed. Jebb. Londini, 1733. 

§ Which, however, is perhaps not yet completely published. 

11 P. 10-17 : Ne igitur nos simus causa erroris nostri et fiat magnum 
sapiciitiin irapedimentura ex co, quod vias sanctorum et sapientum non 
iiitelligimus, ut expedit, possumus auctoritate sanctorum et sapientum 
antitpu)rum considerare pia mente et aiiimo reveronti propter veritatis 
dignitatem, quai omnibus antefertur, si sancti et sapientes aliqua, qua; 
Immanam imperfectionem important, protulerunt, in quibus sen aflirmatis 
sen negatis non oportet quod nos imitemus ex fronte. Scimus quidem, 
quod non solum dederunt nobis consilium et licentiam hoc faciendi, sed 
conspicimur, quod ipsi multa posuerunt magna auctoritate, qtite postea 
m^ori humilitate retractaverunt et ideo latuit in iis magna iraperfectio 
pnoribus temporibus. Quod si vixissent usque nunc, multa plura cor- 
rexissent et mutassent. 
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other, and firmly withstood each other.* * * § He adopted tlie idea 
of the church the^jcracy from the prevailing view of his times, 
altering it only in the essential point, that he was for having 
the sacred Scriptures the guiding and determining principle 
for everything, whether relating to knowledge or to life. All 
tlie wisdom requisite for the determination of all the relations 
of life and all science, were, in thdir ))rincipal and source, to 
be found in the Holy Scriptures. f There was but one perfect 
wisdom given by the one only (lod for the entire human 
family, which was wholly contained in the sacred Scriptures : 
but it was to be deduced and evolved from them by philo- 
sophy and the canonical law.J A reformation, according to 
this method, in all studies, should be introduc^ed. The entire 
church would then be governed again as it was in the times of 
the saints ; in all the affairs of the church, among princes and 
laymen, a universal peace would then prevail. As the church 
among the Jews was governed by the law of God, so must it 
b(‘ again among the Christians :§ in principle, at least, every- 
thing must be governed by that law. All evils, through the 
various ranks of society, h(^ traced to ignorance of the Holy 
S(*riptures, the source of faith and the rule of life. So zealous 
was he in favour of the general study of the Scriptures, that he 
would have all the laity read, and so be able to make use of 
them ; nor should they rest satisfied with the Vulgate, which 
lie saw needed correction, but they should study the Old and 
New Testaments in the original texts. By means H)f a uni- 
versal grammar, discovered by himself, he engaged to give 
any man, in three days, such knowledge of the Hebrew, 

* SaD(;ti etifira ipsi mutuo siias correxerunt positiones et sibi invicem 
fortit('r resistvbant. 

t Totri sapientia est ibi priiicipaliter contenta et fontaliter, in his tract, 
not yet published also, addressed to pope Clement the Fourth : De laiide 
scriptune saerae, from which weighty extracts have been communicated 
in Usserii liistoria dogmaticade scripturis, ed. Wharton. Londini, 1(590, 
1 ). 421. 

+ lit siciit in pugno colligitnr, quod latius in palma explicatur, sic 
tota sapientia ntilis homini continetur in sacris literis, licet non tota 
cxplic(‘tnr, sed ejus explicatio est jus canonicum et philosophia, nam 
utrumqiie jacet in visceribus saerte scripturae et de his exivit et super 
hoe fiiiidaiitur omnia, qum utiliter dieuntur in jure canoiiico et philo- 
Sophia. B. c. 

§ Quod regimen ecclcsite, siciit per legem Dei vegebatur antiquitus 
apud llebneos, sic esse nunc apud Christianos. 

n 2 
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Greek, and Latin tongues as would enable him to understand 
the Scriptures in each of these languages. 

Considering it, as he did, a matter of so much importance 
that everything should be referred to the study of the Bible, 
he could not but lament that this was so much neglected by 
the theologians, and, compared with the study of the new dia- 
lectic theology, thrown ii'holly into tlie background, — tliat 
any man who, at Paris or Bologna, would give lectures on the 
Bible, must, in respect to time and place, give way to him 
who would read on the Sentences.* Theology, he said, in 
these schools took just the opposite course of the other 
faculties, for, in the other faculties, the text always went 
for more than the commentary, and he who rightly under- 
stood the text was considered Jis having a correct understanding 
of the whole ; and yet the text, in theology, was one infinitely 
higher than that in any of the other faculties. It was a text 
brought into the world through the mouth of our Lord and of 
the saints, and so great, that an entire life would scarce suffice 
to explain it wholly.f 

We may remark also, by the way, that Roger Bacon coincides 
with another original man of this age, Kayniund Lull, in point- 
ing out the necessity of a complete scientifid; education for mis- 
sionaries, and particularly in insisting that missions, undertaken 
without any correct ideas of geography and ethnography, 
must necessarily prove failures ; all which he explained at 

large 4 * 

As Roger Bacon suggested the necessity of an emendation 

* Boulseus quotes the remarkable 'words from a chapter not yet pub- 
lished of the Opus majus : De theologorura peccatis, Hist, univers. Paris, 
T. TIL f. 3S3. Baccalaureus, qui legit textum, succumbit lectori scn- 
teiitiarum. Parishs ille, qui legit sentcntias, habet principalem horam 
legendi secundum suam voluntatem, habet socium et cameram apud 
religiosos, sed qui legit bibliam, caret his et mendicat horam legendi 
secundum quod placet lectori sententiarum. 

t Quod textus hie de ore Domini et sanctorum allatus mundo est, ita 
magnus, quod vix sufficeret aliquis lector ad perlegendum cum in tota 
vita sua. 

X Opus majus, f. 189 : Hsec cognitio locorum mundi valdc neccssaria est 
reipublicse fidelium et conversioni infidelium, et ad obviandum infideli- 
bus et antichristo. Qui loca mundi igiiorat, nescit non solum quo 
vadit, sed quo tendat et ideo sive pro conversione infidelium proficiscatur 
aut pro aliis ecclesite negotiis, necesse est, ut sciat ritus et conditiones 
omnium nationum, quatenus proposito certo locum proprium petat. 
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of the extremely corrupted Vulgate, of which the manuscripts 
varied from each other to an astonishing extent,* so the need 
of this came now to be felt by all ; and by the general chapter 
of the Dominican order, one of their own body, Hugo de 
8t. Chere {a Sancto Caro), so called from his birthplace, 
near Vienna, a man distinguished for his knowledge of Hebrew 
and Chaldee, afterwards elevated to the dignity of a cardinal, 
was appointed to prepare an improved edition of the Vulgate. t 
Tlie same schoolman compo?ied likewise a concordance and 
commentary on the Bible. 

In tlie history of systematic theology, that extraordinary 
man, little known as a theologian, — whom we have so often 
had occasion to mention on account of his rnany-sidefl activity, 
— Haymund Lull, holds an important place. Although, as 
appears evident from the history of his life, which we have 
given, he had not formed himself in the vsehool of any one of 
the great teachers of his time, but was for the most part a 
self-taught man, — still, he must be regarded as one link in 
this connected series ; and the great influence of the questions 
which occupied the theologians of his age is shown in his case 
also, in a way not to be mistaken. We have seen how inti- 
mately the speculative and practical were blended together in 
him ; how his speculative turn entered even into his enthusiasm 
for the cause of missions, and his zeal as an apologist. His 
contests, growing out of this latter interest, with the school of 
Averrhoes, with the sect proceeding from that sdiool, which 
affirmed the irreconcilable opposition between faith and know- 
ledge, would naturally lead him to make the relation subsisting 
between these two a matter of special investigation. It is 
true, the enthusiasm for truth which filled his mind, the union 
of a fervid imagination with logical formalism, led him to 
form extravagant hopes of a fancied absolute method adapted 
to ail science, — applicable also to the truths of Christianity, 

* He says, in his tract already cited, De laude scripturae saerse: A viginti 
retro annis inter niinores et Scholares, potissimiiiii vero pra;dicatores, inos 
insolevit, quod quilibet corrigat pro sua voluiitate et quilibet mutat, quod 
non intelligit, quod non licet facere in libris poetarum. 

I The work sketched out by him in the year 1230: Sacra biblia 
recognita et eniendata, id est, a scriptorum ^'itiis expnrgata, additis ad 
margiuem variis lectionibus codicum MSS. tlebrajonini, Giiecorum, et 
veteruin Latinoruni codicum, aetate Caroli magiii scnptoium. 
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and by which these truths might be demonstrated in a con- 
vincing manner to every man. Yet his writings generally 
abound— far more than that formal system of science, ins Ars 
magna — in deep apologetic ideas. The enthusiasm of a most 
fervent love to God, a zeal equally intense for the cause of 
faith and the interests of reason and science, expressed them- 
selves everywhere in his works. 

We perceive some progress of systematic development in 
the fact that the scholastic theologians of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, before proceeding to the treatment of particular sub jects, 
busied themselves with preliminary inquiries respecting the 
idea and essence of theology itself; as to whether theology 
could be called a science, and in what sense ; as to the 
relation in which its peculiar province stood to other depart- 
ments of knowledge ; as to the relation of faith to knowledge ; 
as to the object-matter and the unity of theology ; as to 
whether it was a speculative or a practical science. In their 
way of investigating and answering these questions, the same 
difterences in the mode of apprehending the idea and essence 
of religion lie already at bottom, which became more fully 
and distinctly expressed in far later times. In general, they 
abode faithfully by the principle expressed by Augustin and 
Anselm, in making dogmatical knowledge proceed from the 
basis of Christian experience, and designating it as the special 
business of dogmatics scientifically to unfold and vindicate the 
matter received in and through faith. 

This is distinctly expressed and profoundly set forth by the 
first of these theologians with whom we shall occupy ourselves, 
Alexander of Hales. If we compare, says he, “ the way 
in which the relation of faith or conviction to knowledge is 
determined in theology with the way in which it is done in the 
other sciences, we shall find that the order is a reverse one. 
In the other sciences, conviction is brought about by the 
activity of reason, or mediated by thought, and scientific 
khowledge precedes conviction ; while the reverse holds true of 
religious matters. It is not till we have appropriated them by 
faith, that we can attain to a knowledge of them conformable 
to reason. These things can be understood only by those who 
are of a pure heart ; and of this purity we become possessed 
by keeping God^s commandments. The faith by which we 
come to conviction is the light of the soul ; the more one is 
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enlightened by this light, the more will his mind’s eye be 
sharpened by it, to account for the matters believed on 
rational grounds.”’’^ He distinguishes a certainty of specu- 
lation, and a certainty of experience, a certainty grounded in 
tlie intellectual agencies, and another grounded in the feelings. 
Of the latter kind, is the certainty of faith ; and, witJi re- 
ference to this kind of certainty, theology is superior to the 
other sciences. f Everything depends here on distinguishing 
one from another the different points of view, or positions 
occupied by the spiritual life. The same thing cannot be 
certain for all. The certainty of which we here speak pre- 
supposes, as a subjectively conditioned certainty, resting on 
inward experience, a certain stage arrived at, and position 
occupied by, the higher life. That which is certain to the 
spiritual man is by no means so to the natural man, who, as 
Paul says, perceives not the things of the Spirit.” He dis- 
tinguishes the science which aims to guide reason to the 
knowledge of the truth from that which aims to excite the 
feelings of piety. J ‘‘But of what use is it,” he goes on to 
ask, “ for us to seek also to know, on rational grounds, that 
which is already certain to us by faith ? It serves, in the first 
place, to advance our own progress ; for we must ever strive 
to explore more deeply into the contents of the truth we have 
appropriated by faith, and the grace of faith affords the mind 
the light for this purpose. Next, it should serve to promote 
the faith of the simple ; for as men are incited to lo\ e God by 
the bestowment of temporal blessings, so they may be led by 
rational grounds to a higher stage of faith. Again, it may be 
employed as a means of conducting unbelievers to the faith. 
Yet this can be only a preparation ; for true faith, which 
alone is acceptable to God, does not rest on arguments of 

* In Logicis ratio creat fidem, unde argumentum est ratio rei dubias 
faciens fidem. In theologicis veroest converse, quia fides creat rationem, 
unde fides est argumentum faciens rationem. Fides enim, qua creditur, 
est lumen animarum, quo quanto quis magis illustratur, tanto magis est 
perspicax ad inveniendas rationes, quibus probantur credenda. 

f The distinction between certitudo speculativa and certitude experi- 
tiae, certitudo secundum intellectum and secundum affectum, quod est 
per modum gustus. 

J Alius modus debet esse scientiae, qum habet informare affectum 
secundum pietatem, alius scientiae, quae habet informare intellectum 
solum ad cognosceudam veritatem. 
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reason, but proceeds from tlie immediate contact of the spirit 
with the highest truth manifesting itself to the spirit.* It is 
like tlie relation of those Samaritans to the woman who first 
pointed them to Christ, when they said to her : “Now we 
believe, not because of thy sayings, but because we have heard 
him ourselves.’’ He afhi;ms that theology is more a matter of 
temper and disposition than of systematic knowledge ; it is 
rather wisdom tlian sciencc.'f He particularizes Ciirist and 
the redemption as the proper object of theology, the central 
point to which everything else refers.}: 

With Alexander of Hales agrees Bonaventura. He dis- 
tinguishes the position held by natural reason and that of 
reason exalted by faith, to which is imparted on that very 
account the gift of a higher knowledge, a knowledge not 
grounded in its natural powers, but communicated to it by the 
illumination of the divine spirit. Faith elevates the soul to a 
point where it harmonizes with divine truths ; science to the 
point where it understands the matter believed. On the 
question, therefore, whether the truths of faith are above 
reason, we must carefully distinguish from one another these 
two positions. § The worth of faith depends on the fact, that 
here conviction is not detennined by arguments of reason, but 
by love. II In theology, the theoretical and the practical, 
feeling and knowing, meet and unite together.lT The truths 
of faith, though, like other truths, matters of knowledge, are 
distinguished from others in this respect, that, by their essence, 
they operate on the heart or the feelings.** Such a knowledge 
as this — Christ died for us — moves the heart not liardened, 

/' - ’ ' ■ 

* Habet rationem credendorum, non tamen ei innititur, 5mo acquiescit 
ipsi veritati per testimonium primaj veritatis, Fides inspirata ad asseri- 
tiendum primae veritati sive primo vero propter seipsum. 

t Haec scientia magis est virtutis quam artis, et sapieutia magis quam 
scientia. 

X Theologia : scientia de substantia divina cognoscenda per Christum 
in opere reparationis. 

§ Credibile super rationem quantum ad scientiam acquisitam per ra- 
tionem evidentem, non supra rationem elevatam per fidem et per donum 
scientia) et intellectus. Fides enim elevat ad asseritiendum, scientia et 
intellectus elevant ad ea, quae credita sunt, intelligendum. 

II Non assentit propter rationem, sed propter ainorem ejus cui assentit. 

% Cojgnitio et affectus. 

** Fides sic est in intellectu, ut quantum est de sui ratione, nata sirt 
inovere afiectum. 
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to love and devotion, which cannot be said of mathematical 
truths. 

Albert the Great also pronounces theology a j)ractical 
science, because it has reference to that whereby man is to be 
rendered capable of attaining to his ultimate end, the bliss that 
consists in communion with God.* It is required as a comple- 
ment to human knowledge. The Hight of natural reason is 
not sufficient for tlie knowledge of that which is necessary in 
order to our salvation ; we need those truths, besides, which 
can be known only by supernatural light.| 

All these theologians proceed on the. assumption that, as 
man is destined for a supernatural end, transcendiiig the 
limits of his nature, in which end he is to find his felicity, so 
he needs a supernatural means ; a thought which, we allow, 
stands closely connected with the separation they make, in 
anthropology, between the natural and the supernatural, as it 
regards man’s original state (of which more hereafter). Ac- 
cordingly, Thomas Aquinas endeavours to demonstrate in this 
way the necessity of a supernatural revelation for mankind ; 
which necessity he deduces from the fact that the end for 
which man is destined lies beyond the reach of the natural 
creation. The speculative spirit of Thomas Aquinas, like 
tliat of Aristotle, whose opinions he here adopts, places con- 
templation as the higiiest end and good of the spirit ; but then 
he distinguishes the contemplation of God, mediated through 
the knowledge of God, by the creation from that which springs 
from the immediate intuition of God’s essence. As all crea- 
tures are endowed with the requisite powers and means for 
fulfilling their destination, so also is man in respect to the end 
corresponding to his nature, as it is in itself. This end, there- 
fore, reason may arrive at, by the force that resides in itself ; 
and this was the highest end known to the ancient philoso- 
phers, beyond which they could not go ; but it is by faith we 

* Finis, conjungi inteHectu et affectu et substantia cum eo, quod colitur, 
prout est finis beatificans et ideo ista scientia proprie est aft’ectiva id est 
veritatis, quae non sequestratur a ratione boni et ideo perficit et intel- 
lectum et affectum. 

t Ex ilium iiiatione connatural! nobis non sufficienter innotescunt, qum 
ad salutem necessaria sunt. Unde omnibus aliis traditis scientiis ista 
tanquam omnium perfectiva necessaria est, in qua supermundana iliu- 
minatione innotescunt ea, qum ad salutem hominis pertinent. 
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first come to the knowledge of tliat perfect contemplation of 
God which constitutes the bliss to which we shall arrive in 
our heavenly home. Now this higliest supernatural end 
must iiave a corresponding means leading to it : that man 
may be led to it, not by knowledge drawn from the works of 
creation, but by a knowledge given immediately by divine 
light. But aside from tlie consideration of the matter which 
is such as can become known to man only through a super- 
natural revelation, even in reference to the knoM ledge of* those 
truths which it is possible to reach by reason, the necessity of 
a revelation appears ; for without this, only a few men capable 
of philosophic^ cultivation, and these only by means of a 
long and tedious course of mental development, could arrive 
at such knowledge. Moreover, the knowledge would not be 
so certain ; it would be liable to be mixed up with many 
errors. * By virtue of this distinction between a supernatural 
and a natural end of man, he rebuts the objection often urged 
by those who stood on neutralistic or rationalistic grounds, 
against the reception of a supernatural revelation, namely, 
that it would be placing man below all the otlier creatures, 
to suppose him the only one not provided with all the requi- 
site powers for attaining his ultimate end. The setting aside 
of this objection was provided for in the statement already 
made, that the end of human development reaches higher 
than the whole creation ; and hence the necessity of corre- 
sponding instrumentality.! Tn accordance with these pre- 
mises, he goes on to remark, that As the other sciences pro- 
ceed from principles evidenced by the light of natural reason, 
so theology proceeds from principles made clear by the light 
of faith. We ought not to be surprised that those truths 
should be just as strange to unbelievers as the truths of 
natural reason would be to us, without the light of natural 
reason. As, in the other sciences, it is impossible to argue 

• Ad ea etiam, quae de Deo ratioiie humana investigari possunt, neces- 
sarium fuvt hominem instrui revelatione divina, quia veritas de Deo per 
rationem investigata a paucis et per longum tempus et cum admixtione 
multorum errorum homini proveniret. 

t Illud, quod acquirit bouitatem perfectam pluribus auxiliis et moti- 
bus est nobilius eo quod imperfectam bouitatem acquirit paucioribus vel 
per seipsum, et hoc modo se habet homo respectu aliarum creaturarum, 
qui factus est ad ipsius divinae gloriac participationem. 
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from those highest principles with those who are not agreed in 
recognizing those principles, or with those who positively deny 
them ; so no other means are left for convincing such as do not 
admit the fundamental truths themselves which are given by 
revelation/’ ^ Acicordingly, he remarks of the attempts in 
the proper sense to demonstrate the Trinity by natural rea- 
sons : ‘‘ That the interests of faith affe thereby injured in two 
ways ; first, the dignity of faith itself is impaired ; for it has 
respect to things invisible, things exalted above reason, Heb. 
xi. 1. Next, professing to demonstrate what it is impossible to 
demonstrate, the doctrines of faith are exposed to the ridicule 
of unbelievers, if the latter are so mistaken as to suppose that 
our faith reposes on such arguments. 

As Thomas Aquinas, on the other hand, maintained that 
the doctrines of revelation are above reason, and, with a mo- 
deration the more to be admired, because it proceeded from a 
mind so acute and profoundly speculative by nature, endea- 
voured to fix the boundaries of rational demonstration ; so, on 
the other liand, he stood forth the opponent of a party who 
held that an irreconcilable opposition existed between faith and 
reason. Those who affirmed this were certainly not the advo- 
cates of an abrupt supernaturalism, but rather of a pantheistic 
and rationalistic infidelity, wliich came from Spain, having ori- 
ginated in the school of Averrhoes ; and now, under the pre- 
text of this irreconcilable opposition between revelation and 
reason, between theological and philosophical truth, was en- 
deavouring to propagate itself. Under such an opposition 
might be concealed a negative tendency ; negative in that it 
afterwards bowed to the authority of tlie church, holding that 
from the church alone could be received those higher truths 
which contradicted natural reason. Thomas Aquinas main- 
tained, in opposition to this tendency, that the truths of faith 
could not possibly contradict the fundamental axioms recog- 
nized as necessary truths by natural reason ; for if they could, 
then since God, the author of our nature, implanted these 
truths in that nature, it would follow that God contradicted 
himself. t Besides, our minds would be hindered, by conflict- 

♦ Quod sicut habitus principiorum primorum non acquiritur per alias 
scientias, sed habetur a natura, ita etiam in hac doctrina non acquiritur 
habitus fidei, qui est quasi habitus principiorum. * 

f Principiorum autem naturaliter notorum cognitio nobis divinitus est 
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ing ideas, from making any progress in the knowledge of 
truth ; a condition of being such as could not possibly proceeil 
from God. That which is natural cannot be altered, so long 
as nature remains the same ; but contradicting convictions 
cannot subsist together. Therefore, it would be impossible 
for a conviction to be imparted to man by God, which contra- 
dicts natural knowledge. To confirm this, he cites, with a 
profound sense of tlie spirit of the passage, Rom. x. 8. That, 
however, which is above reason, is by many wrongly held to 
be contradictory to reason. From all this it follows, that the 
objections brought against the truths of faith can possess only 
a shadow of trutli : they must be sophistical. And so reason, 
though she cannot, it is true, demonstrate the truths of faith, 
which are above reason, may detect and expose the shallowness 
of the arguments brought against them.* As grace does not 
destroy nature, but completes it, so natural reason must be sub- 
servient to faith ; as also the natural inclinations should be sub- 
servient to Christian love.| Here he applies the passage of 
Scripture which speaks of the bringing of reason into captivity 
to the obedience of faith, 2 Cor. x. 5. We shall, indeed, fully 
comprehend the truths of faith only then, when we shall have 
attained to the intuition of the divine essence ; but reason, 
even here below, is doubtless competent to discover many 
analogies servdng to illustrate them.f True, such analogies 
are insufficient to make these truths incomprehensible ; still it 
is profitable for the human mind to exercise itself in such, how- 
ever feeble, attempts, provided it does so without pretending to 
comprehend or to demonstrate ; because no higher source of 
enjoyment is to be found than that of being able to know even 
a small portion of the highest things. This should be used 
for the instruction and the comfort of believers, but not for 

indita, cmn ipse Deus sit auctor nostrse naturae, Haec ergo principia 
etiam divina sapientia continet. Quicquid igitur principiis hujusmodi 
coutrarium est, est divinse sapientiaj contrarium, non igitur a Dto esse 
potest. 

^ Cum enim fides infallibili veritati innitatur, impossibile autem sit, 
de vero demonstrari contrarium, manifestum est, probationes quse contra 
fidem inducuntur, non esse demonstrationes, sed solubilia argumenta. 

t Cum gratia non tollat naturam, sed perficiat, oportet, quod naturalis 
ratio subserviat fidei, sicut et naturalis inclinatio voluntatis obsequitur 
caritati. • 

J Quod ad earn potest aliquas veras similitudines colligere. 
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the refutations of adversaries. Although theology takes cog- 
nizance of a great variety of apparently foreign subjects, 
belonging to different parts of philosophy, still, in the opinion 
of Thomas Aquinas, its unity as a science is not at all im- 
paired thereby ; for everything in it is bound together by 
virtue of one formal relation. It treats, it is true, of God, 
and at the same time of the creature, though not after the 
same manner ; but it treats everything with a like reference 
to God as tlie principle and end of all,* and everything so 
far as it may be contemplated, as what God has revealed. 
Theology, therefore, is a certain transcript of the divine know- 
ledge ; embracing within its compass all things, as God know^s 
all things in knowing himself. j* Since Thomas entertained 
the same views respecting the progressive stages of religious 
conviction and respecting the relation of faith to knowledge 
witli the earlier scholastic theologians, he would be likely to 
decide as they did on the question whether theology is a specu- 
lative or a practical science ; still, he expresses himself dif- 
ferently, though without differing from them at bottom, in 
the views which lie entertained. All depends on the meaning 
which he attaches to the word theoretical. Its meaning is 
determined, in his case, by the facts that he places the bliss 
of the righteous in the contemplation of God, representing 
everything else as means to form man for this ultimate end. 
‘‘ Although,” says he, ‘‘ theology contains much that belongs 
partly to speculative, partly to practical philosophy, still, it 
is more speculative than practical, because it occupies itself 
far more with divine things than with huijiau action, and 
treats of the latter only with reference to the end that man 
may be rendered capable thereby of that perfect knowledge in 
which consists eternal happiness.”^ 

Profound discussions concerning the essence of religious 
conviction, concerning the idea of faith, and the process of its 
development, we find in William of Paris. The view of faith 

* Non deterrainat de Deo et de creaturis »qua, sed de Deo principaliter 
et de creaturis secundum quod referuntur ad Deum, ut ad principium vel 
finem. 

f Ut sic sacra doctrina sic velut qumdam impressio divin® scientite, 
quee est tina simplex omnium. 

X Quia principalius agit de rebus diviiiis, quam de actibus humanis, 
de quibus agit, secundum quod per eos ordinatur homo ad perfectam Dei 
coguitionem, in qua ccteraa beatitudo consistit. 
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common to all these theologians, that it is a determination of 
the “ intellect,” proceeding from the heart, or disposition, is 
explicated by him in an original and lively manner. He dis- 
tinguishes that conviction which proceeds from objective truth 
through the medium of demonstration and thought, where the 
matter itself is so constituted as necessarily to produce acqui- 
escence of the mind, and conviction which proceeds from 
the subjective temper of the heart, the bent of the will, which 
determines man to adopt, among his convictions, even that 
which, in itself, may not appear credible to the natural “ in- 
tellect.”^ Hence faith is to be denominated a virtue, — the 
force of a temper exercising its power over the intellect,” 
enabling reason to overcome the darkness pressing in upon it 
from without, to overcome the reaction of doubt, and shedding 
its own light upon that which, in itself, would appear dark, 
so that it becomes light and clear to the mind.j* If the entire 
human soul is to be received into glory, and the necessary 
medium for its glorification in that life is grace in this, arid 
the intellect is to share in the same glory with the other 
powers, then the intellect must first be clothed upon with 
grace in the present life, and this is the work of faith. If the 
human soul ought to be governed by religion, and nothing 
foreign from religion ought to abide in it, then the eye of the 
stall itself, the “intellect,” should be governed by religion; 
but faith is, of necessity, the whole religion of the “ intellect,” 
or the first thing in it. Furthermore, man is bound to deny 
himself, and submit to God, as well with the bent of the “ in- 
tellect” as of the “affections.” But on the part of the 
“ intellect,” this act is none other than that which is denoted 
by the term “ faith.” Tliis theologian, therefore, reckons to 
the essence of faitli the conflict with self, and considers self- 
denial as the negative moment in the act by which reason 
submits to God. Faith, according to him, can only arise and 
assert itself in contest with the reactions of natural reason, 

* AUud est credere ex probabilitate sive ex evidentia ipsius crediti, 
aliud ex virtute credentis. De fide, c. i. 

f Manifestum, qaod credere improbabilia fortitudinis est atque vigoris 
nostri intellectus, si cut amare molesta et igiiominiosa fortitudinis est et 
vigoris nostri alfectus. Fortitudo intellectus, qu© teiiebras improba- 
bilitatis irrumpat et vincat et luniinositate propria ea, qu© ilia abscon- 
dere contendit lucida et aperta, hoc est credita faciat. 
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which will not let man receive that which does not harmonize 
with itself. Conflict and warfare belong to the essence of 
faith. ^ Faith is strong in proportion as conviction proceeds 
from its own inward energy, and requires no other supports, 
such as arguments of reason or miracles, which are merely 
crutches to uphold the weak in faith. More sublime, more 
noble and certain, is tliat knowledge which proceeds from a 
virtue than that which proceeds from a science ; because 
virtue is something more inward, more deep-rooted in the 
very essence of the mind itself, f* * * § As religious faith is a 
light flowing directly from, the very fountain of light, so it 
is a higher thing than the light, which comes though the me- 
dium and reflection of something else, as in science and in 
every other sort of conviction. { This faith (living faith) is 
not merely a light, by which the matter believed is revealed, 
but also a life which impels to the doing of that which is 
believed, and to the eschewing of the contrary. § It is a life- 
giving ray from the fountain-source of life, — a part of that 
life itself which is denominated the life of faith, descending 
on the intellect, that head of the human soul, for the purpose 
of quickening, establishing, and arming it. Dead faith, if 
faith it may be called, he compares with those motions or 
spasmodic contractions, resembling life, which may sometimes 
be observed in the limbs of animals that are dead.|| 

It is evident from what has already been said concerning 

* De operationibus intellectns solum credere helium habet, omne hel- 
ium bellica virtute seu fortitudine agendum est. Virtus, or fortitude 
intellectus, manifests itself in faith. It is evident how intimately con- 
nected with his views of the nature of faith were the remarks with 
which this bishop endeavoured to comfort a clergyman (see Vol. VII. 
p. 453) who was troubled with doubts. 

t Propter hoc virtus est certior quam ars, quia intimior et hoc utroqiie 
raodo, quia magis profundaus in nos, magis enim penetrat mentem et in- 
ficit virtus quam ars, et a profundioribus rerum ipsarum (that which is 
the most profound in the things themselves) est. 

X Cum ipsa descendat a primo lumine, nobilior est atqiie sublimior, 
quam scientiae vel credulitates, quae a rebus per reflexionem illumina- 
tionis, quam a lumine primo recipiunt, ad intellectum nostrum aceeduut. 

§ Non solum modo lumen ad ostendendum credita, sed etiam vita, ad 
movendum ad ilia facienda vel declinanda. 

II Sic et mortuo intellectu per extinctionem fide aliqui similes motus 
inveniuntur, non autem motus perfecti, ut ambulatio, quae non invenitur 
in animali mortuo, neque volatus. 
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the scientific bent of Roger Bacon, that he could not tolerate 
any schism between faith and knowledge, but would look upon 
Christianity, — which, in his view, should appropriate to itself 
all that is true in that earlier, preparatory evolution, the phi- 
losophy of antiquity, — would look upon this as the perfection 
of science. ‘‘All truth,” he says, “springs from the same 
source, from the divine light which, according to the gospel 
of St. John, enlightens every man that cometh into the world. 
Human reason is only a capacity to be filled, and knowledge 
can be imparted to it only by that reason which alone is 
reason in actu.^^* * * § He adduces the testimony of Augustin, 
that men know whatever they know of truth only in the 
eternal truth and the eternal laws.| Now, as God enlightened 
the souls of the philosophers in the knowledge of certain 
truths, so their labours are not foreign and aside from the 
divine wisdom. J The practical is what Bacon contemplates 
as the ultimate end to which all else must be subservient. 
The will or practical reason is something higher than the 
speculative reason ; virtue and bliss are infinitely superior to 
mere knowledge, and far more necessary for us.§ Hence 
speculative philosophy stands, to moral philosophy, in the 
relation of a means to an end ; and its end is, to prepare 
principles for the latter. But that which unbelievers consider 
as moral philosophy is, with Christian philosophers, in the 
proper and complete sense, theology. Philosophy respects 
that which is common to all things and sciences ; hence it 
determines the number of the sciences, and the peculiar pro- 
vince of each ; it must tlierefore, by the consciousness of its 
own inadequacy to reach the knowledge of those things which 


* The distinction between the intellectus agens, inpytiet,^ 
and the intellectus possibilis, according to Aristotle. 

Itoger Bacon contends against that view according to which only two 
different spheres are thereby denoted in the human soul itself, as Aristotle 
•certainly affirms in his work on the soul, iii. 5. See Trendelenburg on 
this place. He supposes, on the contrary, that, under the intellectus 
agens must be conceived an intellectus different from the hum^n soul, 
influens et illumiuans possibilem iutellectum ad cogiiitionem veritatis. 

f Quod non cognoscimus aliquam veritatem nisi in veritate increata et 
in regulis mtemis. J Opus majus, p. ii. c. v 

§ Voluntas seu intellectus practicus nobilior quam speculativus et vir- 
tns cum felicitate excel let in infinitum scientiara nudam et nobis est 
magis necessaria sine comparatione. P. iii. f. 47. 
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it is most necessary for man to know,' come to see that there 
must be a science exalted above philosopliy, whose peculiar 
nature it describes generally, though it cannpt set forth its 
particular contents.* This higher scdence is the science 
that treats of divine things; and it can proceed only from 
Christianity. 

Koger Bacon distinguishes this * province of philosophj^, 
j)erfected by Christianity, from the province of theology 
which concerns itself with the exposition of the truths of faith 
communicated by revelation. This Christian philosophy 
stands, according to him, in the same relation to tlieology in 
wliioh speculative philosophy, in the ante-Christian times, 
stood to moral philosophy. I It adopts that which Ls true 
from the earlier speculation, and with it unites those truths, 
to the consciousness of which reason first attained under the 
light of Christianity by virtue of the impulse given to it by 
the same, but to the recognition of which reason may now be 
led of itself, though it was not competent to discover them of 
itself. Thus will this Christian philosophy lead to faith, while 
it takes notiiing from tlic articles of laith, for the purposes of 
proof, but employs many common truths of reason, which any 
wise man would easily rec<»gnize when presented before him 
b}^ another, although lie would never have come to the know- 
ledge of them if left to himself. .f And this it must do, not 
only in order to the completion of philosophy, but also on 
account of the Christian consciousness, whose office it is to 

Quod oportet esse aliam scientiam ultra philosophlam, cujus pro- 
prietates tangit in luiiversali, licet in particular! non possit earn as- 
signart*. 

t Spcculatio Christian oruin pra^cedens legem suam debet super specu- 
lationem alterius legis addere ea. qiue valent ad legem Christ! docendam 
et probandam, ut surgat nun speculatio coinpleta, cujus initium erit 
speculativa philosophorum infidelinm et complementum ejus superinduc- 
tum thcologice et secundum proprietatem legis Christianaj. 

X Philosophi infideles multa ignorant in particulari de divinis, qus3 si 
proponereiitur iis, ut probarentur per principia philosophise complete, 
hoc est per vivacitates rationis, quse sumunt originem a philosophia 
iufidelium, licet complementum a fide Christi, reciperent sine contra- 
dictione, et gaudent de proposita sibi veritate, quia avidi sunt et magis 
studios! quani Christiani. Also, from what is here said, we may per- 
ceive, as well as from what we have earlier remarked, that Koger oacon 
must have agreed with Kayriiund Lull in his view of the relation of 
science to missions. 

VOL, VlII. 
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conduct all truth up to divine truth, so that the one may be 
subjected and rendered subservient to the other.* 

Koger Bacon did not otherwise depart, however, in his 
general mode of apprehending the idea of that which properly 
constitutes faith, from the theologians of this century, lie, too, 
made reason {ratio) proceed from the faith {Jides) that had 
grown out of another prot*ess of development ; though Chris- 
tian philosophy, which is indebted to faith alone for its 
existence, may, as he supposes, be to others a preparation for 
faith, in order to which, however, still more than itself is 
required. A great joy,” says he, “ w^e may gain for our 
faith, when philosophers, who follow only the decisions of 
reason, agree with us, and so confirm the confessions of the 
Christian faith ; not that we are to seek after rational grounds 
before faith, but only after it ; so that, made sure by a double 
confirmation, we praise God for our salvation, which we can 
hold fast without wavering.”j- 

In liaymund Lull we have seen already, wlien contem[)lating 
his missionary labours, the zealous opj^onent of the doctrine, 
which affirmed the existence of a necessary scliism between 
faith and knowledge. Glowing love to God imparted life to 
his intellect ; but that love w^oidd tolerate nothing foreign 
beside it. It absorbed every power of the soul into itself. 
God, of whom he was certain, as the object of liLs enthusiastic 
love, he was desirous of having also as an object of knowledge ; 
with the collected energy of all its powers would his great 
mind soar u])w^ard to him. The longing of his love as])ired 
beyond the limits of this earthly existence, and would antedate 
the intuition of the internal life. “ Elevate thy knowledge,” 
says he4 and thy love will be elevated. Heaven is not so 
lofty as the love of a holy man. The more thou wilt labour 
to rise upward, the more shalt thou rise upward. ”§ In a tract 
finished at Montpellier, in the year 1304, ‘‘ On the agreement 
between faith and knowledge,” he relates the following story, 

♦ Propter conscientiam Christianam, qusc habet omnem veritatem du- 
cere ad divinam, ut ei subjiciatur et famuletur. Opus maius, f. 41 , seqq. 

f L. c. f. 160. 

+ In the first part of his tract De centum nominibus Dei, Opp. T. VI, 

§ Eleva tuum intelligere et elevabis tuum amare. Ccelum uoiiest tarn 
altum, sicut amare sancti hominis. Quomagis laborabis ad ascendendum, 
eo maffis ascendes. 
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to show what an obstacle the pretended opposition between 
faith and knowledge was to the spread of Christianity. Mirari- 
inolin, a certain king of Tunis, well skilled in logic and natural 
science, once had a dispute with a monk who, with several 
others, visited his country for the purpose of establisliing a 
mission in it. This monk was wdl versed in morals and 
history, and also in the Arabic language ; but he had little 
knowledge of logic and natural science. On the score of 
morals the monk showed, conclusively, that Mohammed’s 
doctrines were false ; whereupon the prince declared that he 
was ready to become a Christian if the monk could prove to 
him the truth of the Christian doctrine. Said the latter, 
“The Christian doctrine is too exalted to be proved by 
argument : believe only, and thou shalt be saved.” To this 
the king replied, “ That is but a positive thing ; in that way, 
I should be unwilling to exchange my own faitli for another.”* 
He was now neither Christian, Saracen, nor Jew, — and he 
expelled those missionaries from his kingdom.^ ITiymund dis- 
tinguishes different degrees of tlie credere and the intelligere ; 
consequently, also, different w^ays and manners in whicli one 
conditions the other, and in which the intelligere depends on 
the credere as its necessary presupposition : hence, the different 
sense which he gives to the commonly received proposition, 
“ If thou believes! not, thou canst not understand.” In the 
first place, the mind cannot have an understanding of the 
truths of faith so long as it is tlioroughly prejudiced against 
them; and, assuming that they involve impossibilities, will 
not cease from its repugnance to them. The first step in 
order to arrive at a certain understanding, and to attain 
from this point to faith, is to get free from that prejudice of 
hostility to the truth, — to suppose or presume for the present, 
that the object-matter of faith is not impossible, so that tlie 
way may be open for inquiry,} The mind being essentially 

* De convenientia fidei et intellectus in objecto, T. III. 

f Kaymund heard this from the mouth of the man himself. “ Et ego 
vidi fratrem cum suis sociis et sum locutus cum ipsis.” 

} In quantum intellectus supponit in principio, quando iiiquirit, pos- 
sibile esse, habet modum inquiremii veritatem, quam supponit, et si per 
credulitatem affirmat, in Deo non esse trinitatem, non potest ulteriiis 
progredi, quia non habet modum inquirendi. Vide the tract De anima 
rationali, p. xi. opp. T. VI. f. 51 . , 
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the same in unbelievers and believers, the former must be 
capable of convincing themselves of the truths of faith, if only 
lliey are so disposed ; but investigation is impossible, unless it 
be assumed that a thing is either true or false.* Such is the 
action and reaction between truth and falsehood, that one is 
proved or destroyed with the other. He starts the query,! 
whether God is more an object of faith than of knowledge,^ 
which he answers in the negative ; and whether exaltation of 
knowledge is the diminution of faith, § which, also, lie answers 
in the negative. Knowledge and faith liarmonize together, 
because both are acts of the mind, and the higher the mind 
rises in the knowledge of God, the higher it rises also in faith, 
and the converse. || If it were not to be presumed that man 
may attain in the present life to the knowledge of the divine 
Trinity, of the incarnation of God, and of the other articles of 
faith, lest he might lose the merit of faith ; then it would 
follow that the \dtimate end of man’s creation is, that he may 
attain to great merit and great glory, and not that God may 
be greatly known and loved by man ; that the end, therefore, 
is, rather that men may be glorified than tliat God may be 
known and loved. He treats of the same subject in a dispu- 
tation which he held with an anchoret on some doubtful 
questions in the Sentences of Peter Lombard. He relates 
that while he was studying at Paris, looking at the wretched 
condition of the world, he was deeply pained ; and particularly 
when he found that, by means of the Ars generalise given him 
for the purpose of enlightening the darkness of this worhl, he 
)iad not succeeded as yet in advancing the interests of Christ’s 
church as he w ished to do. Full of these painful thoughts, he 
once left the city, and wandered away alone by the banks of 
the Seine, reflecting within himself liow the evil could be 
remedied. Tliere he found an anchoret, resting under the 
shade of a tree ; one, who, after having long pursued his 

* De conteinplatione Dei, Vol. II. Lib. III. Distinct. 29, c. Ixxiii. 
T. IX. f. 409. t T. IV. Qusestio 201. 

X Magis credibilis quam intelligibilis. 

^ Qu. 202 : Utrum exaltatio cogiiitionis intellectus sit diminutio 
fidei. 

II Ita credere et scire habent concordantiam secundum sues actus et 
habitus et secundum suas potentias. 

H Disputatio ereraitse et Eaymundi super aliquibus dubiis quecstionibus 
seutentiarum Petri Lombardi. 
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studies at Paris, had retired to this spot for the purpose of 
searching after the truth. This solitary proposed to him 
many doubts relative to the work on the Sentences, which he, 
with the help of the principles of his Ars generalise promised 
to resolve.* * * § Among these, was the question, whether theology 
is properly a science. He distinguishes, for the purpose of 
satisfactorily answering this question* what belongs to a thing, 
as to its essence and idea, and what takes place only under 
certain circumstances and relations.*!* To the mind {intellectus) 
belongs, in the former sense, only the intelligere ; in the other 
sense, faith. Only when the mind is prevented, by certain 
hindrances, from rising to knowledge, faith takes its place, so 
that the mind by this means may lay hold of the truth. J As 
in the absence of an object of sensuous perception, the image 
of it in the fancy takes its place, so when the thinking mind is 
hindered from gaining a knowledge of* the doptrines of faith 
by the necessary principles of truth, — as in the case of day 
labourers, women, peasants, and others, who can otdy hold fast 
to what is taught them, — the truth presents itself to the mind 
only in the form of faith. § But theology is in the proper 
sense a science, because intelligere belongs in the proper sense 
to tlie essence of the ‘‘ intellect,’’ still more than to ^oarm 
belongs to the essence of fire ; to see to the essence of the eye. 
As God is, in the highest sense, good and great, he communi- 
cates himself to the created intellect in proportion to its capa- 
city of receiving into itself his image and perfections. If it 
belongs to the very essence of mind that it should know those 
objects, for knowing which it properly was not created, how 
much more should its essence be directed to the end of knowing 
the highest objects for which it was pre-eminently created ? 
Ilaymund holds that the end for which mind w'as created is, to 
refer itself with all its powers to God ; it were impossible, 
therefore, that any power of the mind should be able to appro- 

* He says, Ai’S generalis, quam mihi Deus ostendit in quodam monte. 

i* Proprie and appropriate. 

f Credere est illi appropriatum, per supremum objectum, utper ficlem 
possit attingere illam veritatem, quam demonstrative non potest attingcre 
propter aliquod impedimentum, quod habet ratione subject!, aut ma- 
teriale. 

§ Kestauratur veritas articulorum in credulitate intellectus, fjni ipsani 
credit. 
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priate to itself other objects than those highest, for which the 
mind, as to its essence, was created.^ He brings up the pos- 
sible objections to this position : for example, that it would 
follow from it that- man’s finite mind may comprehend the 
infinite. This,” says he, “ would by no means follow. If 
we tasted a drop of sea-water, we should infer at once, from 
its saltness, that the water of the sea generally is salt ; still, 
we should know this better, if we could taste all the water of 
the sea.” So he supposes that the human mind, though, as he 
acknowledges himself, the comparison is not altogether appo- 
site,, j* attains to a knowledge of the Trinity that is sufficient 
for it ; but can attain to nothing beyond this. Such know- 
ledge is, beyond all comparison, less in relation to the whole 
than the drop in relation to the sea.| How far he was from 
believing it possible to obtain an absolute knowledge of the 
being of God, is evident from the fact, that he supposes one 
great end of the striving after such a knowledge to be, that 
the mind might become conscious of its own limit.§ The 
more it strives, the more it learns to adore the incomprehensible 
glory of the divine essence. || He was the less capable of admit- 
ting the possibility of an absolute knowledge of the essence of 
God, be(5ause he did not admit the possibility of such a know- 
l<>dge even with regard to the essence of the soul itself. After 
having pointed out four respects in which a knowledge of the 
soul is possible to man, he names a fifth, in which it cannot be 

♦ Aliud objcctum illi minus principale esset illi magis appetibile, 
quarn suuin objectum magis principale, quod esset impossibile, et idem 
esset suo inodo de voluutate, cui theologia non esset proprium objectum 
ad amandum et sic de memoria ad recolendum, quod est valde incon- 
veniens. 

f Licet exemphim sit grossum, cum de Deo et creatura non possimus 
ceqnaliter exempliticare. 

+ Sicut (et multo minus sine aliqua comparatione) tuus gustus non 
compreheiidit totain aquain maris. 

§ Words to God: Secunda intentlo, quare tuus subditus inquirit ha- 
bere cognitionem de tua bonorata essentia est, ut possit captivare et 
terminare virtutes sum animm in inquisitione, quam faciet, quia intrat 
in inquisitionem, in qua deficiet sua cognitio et omncs suae vir- 
tutes. 

j| Quo plus anima deficit in attingendo et sciendo esse tuae essentise, 
CO plus cognoscit excellentiam ipsius, quse est adeo magna et adeo nobilis, 
quod nulla anima possit sufficere ad percipiendum et attingendum totam 
ipsam. 
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an objcict of human knowledge, namely the soul considered as 
to its intrinsic essence.* * * § 

Rayniund composed a tract on the Strife between faith and 
tlie understanding, f The understanding says to faith : “You 

are the preparatory step by which I arrive at the right state 
of mind, in order to rise to the contemplation of the highest 
things.’' The “ habit” of faith passes over to the understand- 
ing, J and thus faith is in the understanding and the understand- 
ing in faitli. WJiile the understanding is rising by knowledge 
to that stage where faith already stands, faith, by believing, rises 
from this point to a still higher stage above the understanding. § 
The understanding says to faith : “ As oil swims on the water, 
so thy place is always above mine ; and the reason is, because 
it is thy nature to ascend, and it costs tliee no labour ; while I 
must toil incessantly, that, by knowing, I may mount a little 
higher.” 8o the buoyancy of faith sets it constantly above 
th(‘ efforts of thought. In his principal work {De Contempla- 
“On the harmony and opposition between faith and 
rational knowledge,” If he says, “ Faith in lofty things, 

and chooses never to descend to rational grounds ; while reason 
soars uptaard to lofty things, which she then brings down to 
understanding and knowledge. When faith stands in lofty 
things and reason soars uj) to her, then both are in harmony, 
because faith gives elevation to reason, and reason is energized 
and ennobled by the lofty aspiring of faith, so as to attempt to 
master by knowledge what faith has already reached by be- 
lieving ; and if reason cannot ascend to those heights which 
faith has attained, yet the more reason elevates itself, and puts 

* Si postea inquirat, quid sit essentia animsc in se ipsa, deficit suns 
intellectus et sua perceptio et non potest ultra progredi per cognitionem, 
inio retroccdit per ignorantiam, quo plus vult inquirere istam quiritam 
rein, quani homo non potest cognoscere in pricsenti vita in rebus spi- 
ritualibus, De conteniplatione in Deuin, Lib. 111. c. clxxvi. T. IX. 
f: 420. 

f Dispiitatio fidei et intellectus, finished at Montpellier in October of 
the year 13oa. 

X Quod tu fides sis dispositio et prseparatio, per quam ego de Deo sum 
dispositus ad alias res, nam in hoc quod ego per te suppono credendo, 
per quod possum ascendere, habituo me de te et sic tu es in me et ego 
in te. 

§ Quando ascendo in gradum, in quo tu es, intelligendo, tu ascendis 
credendo in altiorem gradum supra me. || Distinct. 28, c. clvi. f. 354. 

H Concordantite et oontrarietates inter fidem et rationem. 
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forth its efforts, to know those exalted things, the higher does 
fiiith mount upward. Hence, reason and faith mount upwards 
by help of each other ; hence, there is harmony and good-will 
between them, and they mutually strengthen each other. As it 
is the nature and property of fire to ascend higlier tlian the 
other elements, so it is the nature of faith to soar liigher than 
reason, because the activity of reason in man is compounded 
of sense and intellect, but the activity of faith is not a com- 
pound, but a simple thing ; it dwells above the loftiest summits 
of the known intelligible.* No real opposition can exist 
between iaitli and reason. Nothing false, nothing concerning 
which reason might show that it contradicts our ideas of 
divine perfection, can be an object of faith. Faith calls forth 
reason from potential to actual existence when faith, in 
conformity to reason, embraces the law of religion with love, 
and reason calls forth faith from potential to actual existence, 
by proving that man is bound in reason to believe those 
articles wliich by reason alone he could never come to the 
knowledge of. While reason confines the understanding 
within the limits prescribed to it by nature, because she lias 
no means of extending them further, true faitJi gives freedom 
and largeness to the understanding, because she does not allow 
it to be confined to the limits within which reason has inclosed 
it.” J Kaymond distinguishes § potential faitJi, actual faith, 
and a third kind, which, as it proceeds from the potential and 
the actual, stands midway between the two. Actual faith 
and reason cannot be togetlier at once in relation to the same 
object ; rational knowledge cannot gain entrance into the soul 
unless it has been evacuated and filled with knowledge by 
faith, II Although reason does not employ itself on tiie objects 

* Fides habet naturam ascendendi altius qnam ratio, quia opcratio ra- 
tionis in homine cst composita ex sensualilate et intellectualitate, sed 
operatic fidei non ost composita, imo est res simplex et stans super ex- 
tremitates intellectualitatum intellectarum. 

f Facit venire rationem de poteiitia in actum. 

X Sicut ratio captivat et incarccrat intelleetum horn inis intra terminos, 
intra quos est terminatus, quia non habet, cum quo eos possit ampliare et 
extendere, ita vera fides liberal et magnificat ipsum intelleetum, quia 
non constringit eura intra terminos, intra quos ratio habet euni termi-- 
natum. § T. X. Distinct. 36, c, ccxxxviii. 

II Non potest in animum intrare ratio, nisi evacuando earn fide et im- 
pleiido scientia et coguitione. 
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of faith when it reflects on other things, yet faith, in the 
third sense, still abides in the soul.* * * § In the present life, faith 
must take the place of reason, because the latter, through de- 
fect arising from tlie body, cannot always be active ; it will 
be otherwise in the life eternal, when reason will be wholly 
glorified in union with the divine essence. I False faitli may 
acquire great power by custom and ‘education, so that every 
lacidty of the soul may be under its sway ; but, by the force of 
necessary rational grounds, J this false faith, that has become 
a man’s nature, may be banished from the soul, for reason 
possesses more power over the soul of man than custom and 
education. 

Having thus presented the characteristic features of the ge- 
neral directions and tendencies of the theological spirit, we 
now proceed to the exposition of the several parts in detail ; 
and first, to the doctrine concerning God, where Anselm of 
Canterbury is to be mentioned as the author of the ontological 
proof of the existence of God. As we have already remarked, 
generally, in speaking of liim, we must, in order to understand 
and appreciate iiim rightly, carefully distinguish the ideas 
lying at bottom, and closely coliering with his wdiole philoso- 
phico-theological bent, — from the syllogistic form, under 
which all that sprang out of these ideas was digested and 
unfolded. We find already, in Augustin, those fundamental 
ideas which Anselm has unfolded in his work JDe veritatc^ 
and in his Monologium, As a defender of realism in o])posi- 
tion to nominalism, Anselm stood up for a higher objectivity 
and necessity in human thought, which he derives from the 
relation existing at bottom between the human spirit and the 
Supreme Sjarit, from whom all truth proceeds. ‘‘ The erea- 
turely mind can create nothing, but only perceive that which 
is communicated to it by the revelation of the Supreme Miiid.§ 

* Romanet et non privatiir suo esse. 

t Cap. ccxxxix ; Quia aniraa non potest habere suas virtutes in actu, 

dum cst in corpore sine adjutorio ipsius. propterea fides est in homine 
per hoc, quod ratio per defectum corporis non possit esse semper in actii, 
sed non erit in alio sceculo, quia impossibile erit, in eo esse fideni tarn 
actualiter quam potentialiter, quod ratio semper erit actualiter et nuii- 
quam privabitur actual itate, imo continuo et infinite glorificabitur in tua 
essentia divina. J Propinquiorem potentia; rational!. 

§ laix ilia, de qua micat omne veruin, quod rational! menti lucet. 
Monolog, c. xiv. 
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Whatever is true and good leads upward to the primal Source 
of all that is true and good, whose revelation all truth and 
goodness is. All truth presupposes an unchangeable, necessary 
Being, without whicli there would be no truth. Without God, 
no truth ; truth in thought jiresupposes truth of being.* As 
all other knuwiiig and thinking presupposes the idea of God, 
so this idea in I lit* hum'hn mind carries the evidence of its 
reality in itself. As everything else testifies of it and pre- 
supposes it, it can itself be derived from no other source than 
from an original revt'lation to the human spirif from the spirit 
to whom it correspontls.'l' The idea of God is, therefore, a 
necessary and undtmiable one ; the denial of it involves a self- 
contradiction. The fool may, indeed, say within himself, 
There is no God, but he (rannot actually think there is no God 
(Ts. liii. 1). It is one tiling to repeat over the words to one’s 
self, — to present the thought so far as the form, the mere 
signs, are concerned ; but it is quite another to take uj) the 
(‘.outents of the thought into one’s consciousness, which is actual 
thouglit. As it is impossible that fire should really bi* thought 
water, so it is impossible that God should rc'ally be denied 
by thought.” J 

'We must distinguish the id(‘a of the absoluh* and the idea 
of the living (Jod, that which is undeniable to the thinking 
reason and that which is so to the religions consciousness ; 
but Anselm, having blended and confounded together the 
logical and religious elements, holds them inseparably united. 
Tiie idea of the absolute*, undeniable to the thinking reason, is 
with liim transformed at once into the idea of the living God, 

* Omnes d(* veritatc si^^iiificationis loquimtur. veritutera vero, qua; est 
in reniin essentia, pauci coiisiderant. De veritate, e. ix. Cuui veritas, 
qua* cst in rerun) existentia, sit effectus summa; veritatis, ipsa (pioque 
causa est veritatis, qua; cognitioiiis est, et ejus, qua* est in propositione, 

t All non invei it aninia Deiirii, quem inverht esse luceiu et vt-ritatem ? 
Quomodo namque intellexit hoc, nisi videiido lucem et veritateni ? Aut 
potiiit oinniiio aliepiid inteliigere de te, nisi per lucern tiiam et veritatem 
tuam ? Proslogiuni, c. xiv. 

X Alltel* cogitatur res, cum vox earn signlficans cogitatur, aliter cum 
id ipsuni, quod est res, intelligitur. IIlo itaque modo potest cogitari 
Dens non esse, isto vero minime. Niillus <piippe intelligens id quod 
unt ignis et aqua, potest cogitare ignem esse aquam secundum rern, licet 
csohpossit seeunduiii voces. Ita igitur nemo intellioon*^ id quod Deus est, 
spotst cogitare quia Deus non est, licet htec verl<a liioat in corde, aut 
eine ulla aut cum aliqiia extranea siguificatione. Proslog. c. iv. 
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imdoiiiable to the religious consciousness. The logical ueces- 
sity grounded in the laws of human thought, and the real 
necessity groundt^l in the t^ssence, — the totality of human 
nature, witli liiin, coalesce together. Again, after he had 
recognized tlie necessity, thus grounded in the essence of 
the mind, of pres upposi tig the existence of God, he should for 
that very reason hav(^ been deterred ffom any attempt to jirove 
it in tlie same manner as he would prove anything else. He 
should have been satisfied to lead back the mind into itself, 
into the depths of its own proper essence, in order that it 
might become eonseions to itself of this necessity. But 
An>elni, who imagined that he was bound to prova^, in strict 
syllogistic form, whatever presented itself to him as necessaiy 
truth, now seeks, fi om this position as a starting-point, to make 
out an argument In wliich the existence of God, and everything 
it is necessary to know respecting the divine attributes, should 
be demonstrated by one brief and summary process.* 'Jliis 
thonglit (lid not allow him any rest, day or night; it dis- 
turlK‘d, which grievously annoyed him, his hours of devotion. 

luid already b(*gun, therefore, to look upon it as a tempta- 
tion from Satan, and strove to banish the idea from his mind ; 
but tlie more h(' strove against it the more closely it pursued 
him, so that he could not keep it away at all ; till one night, 
while he was observing his vigils, the light suddenly burst 
upon his soul like a flash, and he was enraptured witli the 
thought that lie had discovered the loiig-songht argument. 
Tims arose his ontologi(*aI ])roof at first, in tlie following 
form : — ‘‘ God is the most perfect of beings, than whom no- 
thing higher can be coneeived ; but that whi(di has actual 
c dstenee is sornctliing higher than that which is barely 
conceived ; therefore, from the idea of such a highest being, 
follows also his existence. P^lse, he would not be that whieii 
the idea asserts : it would, in fact, be possible to conceive of 
something higher — namely, the most perfect essence as (‘xist- 
ing a form of proof wliudi, as such, is certainly chargeable 

* Eadmer de vita Aiiselmi : Incidit sibi in inentcm, investigare, 
utrum uno solo et brevi argumento probari posset, id quod dc Deo ere- 
ditur et prscdicatur. 

t Anselm, in his Proslogium : Convincitur insipiens, esse vel in intel- 
lectu aliqiiid, quo nihil majus cogitari potest, quia hoc, cum audit, intcl- 
ligit, et quicquid in intelligitur, iutellectu est, et certe id, (pio majus 
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with the fallacy of a petitio principii. It is one in whicli 
things differing in kind — the conception, complete in all its 
characters ; and existence^ which does not belong among these 
characters — are confounded together. Nevertheless, faulty as 
this form of proof was, in a formal point of view, still, at the 
bottom of it lay this truth : that to tlie creaturely reason it is 
necessary to recognize ait absolute being, to which it must feel 
bound to subject itself; just as we find it expressed in the 
following words of one of his prayers, — words which evidence 
how intimately the religious and philosophical elements were 
blended together in his case : — Thou art so truthful, O Lord, 
my God ! that non-existence cannot even be conceived of thee ; 
and with good reason, for if any spirit could conceive any- 
thing better than thyself, tJie creature might rise superior to 
the Creator, and pass judgment on him.’' 

The monk Gaunilo* stood forth as Anselm’s opponent ; and 
he succeeded in detecting the fallacy in the form of the argu- 
ment; ‘‘ It was as if one should describe the magnificence of 
a lost island, and then, from the fact that 1 was able to con- 
ceive of such an island, infer its existence.” We must admit, 
however, there is a difference between the case of some coji- 
tingent thing, and that of the idea of the absolute. For the 
rest, even Gaunilo, who distinguished himself by the dignified 
tone of his polemics, felt — although he did not dwell upon it — 
that it was necessary to distinguish, in Anselm’s case, between 
what existed in the depths of Ids own immediate religious con- 
sciousness, and what lie set forth in the syllogistic form. It 
was necessary to acknowdedge that Anselm was right at 
bottom, and in his design, but failed only in the form of his 
argument. j* Anselm defended the form t)f his argument 
against Gaunilo, in his Liber apologeticus. The comparison 
of the idea of the absolute with the image of a lost island, he 
could not lo(>k upon as of any force. “ If that could be pre- 
dicated,” says he, ‘‘ of such a lost island, — which holds good 

cogitari nequit, non potest esse in intellectu solo. Si enim vcl in solo 
intellectu est, potest cogitari esse et in re, quod majus est. Si ergo id, 
quo majus cogitari non potest, est in solo intellectu, id ipsum, quo majus 
cogitari non potest, est, quo majus cogitari potest, sed certe hoc esse non 
potest. ’•‘In his Liber pro insipiente. 

f His words : Caetera libelli illius, pii ac sancti affectus intimo quo- 
dam odore fragrantia, ut nullo mode propter ilia, qusG in initiis recte 
quidem sensu, sed minus firmiter argumcntuta sunt, ista sint conteinnenda. 
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of the idea of the absolute alone, namely, that it is that 
than which nothing- greater can be conceived, — then, beyond 
a doubt, existence would be implied in the conception/’ 

The scholastics of the tliirteenth century understood very 
well how to separate the false from the true in Anselm’s 
argumentation. Alexander of Hales distinguishes, in the 
first place, two kinds of knowledge* knowledge in act, and 
knowledge in liabit (cog}nlio in actu et in habitn)^ an idea 
fully unfolded in consciousness, and an idea lying at the 
bolloin, in consciousness, as an undeveloped gcrin. It is in 
the latter, and not in the former way, that the idea of God is 
always present in tlie human mind. It is something original 
and undeniable to tlie human sjnrit, — that which meets and 
answers to the original revelation of the highest truth to the 
huinaii inind.'j* Wiiile he supposes such a habitus naturalitcr 
impressus prinue reritatis in the human mind, lie jiresupposes 
also an original correlation, at bottom, of tlie hiinuin mind 
to this pritna reritas^ — an original connection between the 
human s[)irit and the Supreme, absolute Spirit. Yet,” he 
remarks, it does not follow from this fundamental relation 
that all men become conscious to tliernselves of the idea of 
God, and that it meets with recognition from tliem as an 
actual reality ; for with regard to this knowledge in fact 
(cognitio in actu)^ we must distinguish two se})arate ten- 
dencies of the soul, according as either tlie higher faculty of 
reason is developed and active in it, — and it is directed upon 
that original revelation of God, hence perceives it, since the 
mind cannot avoid being conscious of that which is the prin- 
ciple of its own essence, or the lower powers only are active, 
as in the case of the soul that surrenders itself to earthly 
things when the consciousness of God is repressed in it by 
this predominantly worldly tendency, — and so, the fool may 
deny the existence of God.”J Again, he distinguislies, in 

* Fidons loquov, quia si quis invencrit mlhi aliquid aut reipsa aut sola 
cogitatione cxisteiis, praeter quod niajus cogitari non possit, cui aptare 
vnh^at connexionem hujus mem cogitatioiiis, inveniam et dabo illi per- 
ditain insulam ampUus non perdendara. 

f Coguitio de Deo in habitu natural iter nobis impressa, habitus natu- 
raliter nobis impressus primac \entatis in intellectu, quo potest convin- 
cere, ipsum esse et non potest ipsum ignorari ab anima rationali. 

X Cognitio in actu duplex est, una est, cum movetur anima secundum 
partem Buperiorem rationis et habitum similitudinis primai veritatis 
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relation to knowledge, a common and a particular reason 
{ratio communis and a ratio propria )^ — the idea as a uni- 
versal, and its particular application. So he recognizes also, 
in the worship of God, the idea of God, in its universal 
essence, lying at the ground ; some error only in its application. 

Thomas Aquinas says: ‘‘The knowledge of God is, in a 
certain general and confused way, implanted in ^11,* in tiiat 
man is so created that he can find his happiness only in God, 
and the craving after happiness resides by nature in all men ; 
yet, although the longing after the highest good can find its 
satisfaction only in God, many do not attain to tliis con- 
sciousness.” He does not admit the validity of Anselnfs 
argument from the idea to the reality.f 

We see, in the history of the world, fundamental temhaiciejs, 
in their incipient stages, announcing their ])resence by various 
signs, — seeking to start forth, and continually repressed again, 
by mightier forces ere they can succeed to pusli their way 
througli, and assert themselves in opposition to these forces. 
Thus Christian theism, wdiich, in the first centuries, had come 
off victorious in the contest with absolute dualism, had now 
to enter into another contest with absolute monism or pan- 
theism. This latter theory might seek to fasten its(di‘ on 
Christianity at tliat point where it stands forth in antagon- 
ism to abstract deism and absolute dualism. Thus we dis- 
cerned sucli an appearance already in tlie system of Jolin 
Scotus Erigena ; this century, however, was too little ])re- 
pared as yet for sucli a speculative direction of thought, either 
to adopt or to understand it. It passed away at this time, 

superior! parti rationis iiripressum eo modo, quo recolit suum priiicipiuin 
per hoc quod videt se non esse a se et hoc etiam inodo non potest igno- 
rare, Dcuiu esse in ratione sui prineipii, alia est, cum iiiovetur anirna 
secundum partem inferiorem rationis, qmc est ad coiitemplandas creatu- 
ras, et hoc modo potest ignorare, esse Deum, si per peccatuin et errorem 
aversa a Deo obtenebratur eo modo, quo dicit Apostolus U. I. cum Deum 
cognovissent, non sicut Deum gloriticaverunt, sed evanuerunt in cogita- 
tionibiis suis, etc. 

* Cognoscere Deum esse in aliquo commuui sub quadam confusione 
est nobis naturaliter insertum. 

t Dato etiam, quod quili bet intelligat, hoc nomine Deus significari id 
quod dicitur, scilicet illud, quo majus cogitari non potest, non tamen 
propter hoc sequitur. quod intelligat, id, quod significytur per nomen, esse 
in rerum natiira, sed in apprehensiouc intellectus tan turn. 
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vvitlioiit leaving a vestige behind. But tlie speculative spirit, 
that went over from the twelfth to the thirteenth century, 
had prepared the way for it, so that the work in wliich »)ohn 
Scotus had unfoldt^d his system could acquire an inhuenec in 
the thirteenth century whicli it was unable to exercise at tlie 
time of its first apj.vearance. This influence was promoted by 
the tlujology of the pseudo-Dionysictn writings (which were 
themselves among the elements whence the system of Scotus 
had sprung), liy die writings of the new Platonicians and of 
the Arabian philosophers,* circulated in Latin translations, 
and particularly by the work Dc causis^ translated from the 
Arabic, and circulated under tlie name of Aristotle,^ — a woik 
which was much studied, and which acquired great authority 
over the minds of men in the thirteenth century. I 

The production contains throughout the principles of the 
wco-'lflatonic monism, as the same was reduced to form and 
systematic coherence by Plotinus, — the doctrine of the absolute 
as the superexistent, from which issues forth the whole deve- 
loping process of b(‘ing, proceeding by rc'gular gradatit)ns, the 
idea of creation transformed into the doctrine of a ])roeess of 
evolution grounded in imminent necessity. J Thomas Aquinas, 
who composed a commentary on this work, seeks to explain 

"Phe great inUiience of this school has been noticed in the excellent 
work of Dr. Schniolders, already referred to, Essai sur les dcoles philo- 
sophi(iut‘S chez les Arabes, Paris, 1848. 

t .lourdain, in the work already referred to: Itecberches critiques, 
etc., p. 212, first directed attention to this source, and to the great influ- 
ence of this book in the thirteenth century ; though he goes to an ex- 
treme ill undervaluing the undeniable influences of Scotus. Albertus 
Magnus took pains to expound the doctrines of this book, in his Liber 
secundus de terminatione causarum primariarum, Traetatus i., in his 
opp. ed. Lndg. Lj51, T. V. f. .508. He ascribes the book to a certain 
Jew, David, who had coiiibiiied Aristotelian doctrines with those of the 
Arabian philosopher, Thomas Aquinas, who wrote a commentary on 
this book (in the edition of his works, Paris, 16G0, T. IV., where may 
be found printed also the book itself), rightly perceived that the work 
contained ?ico-Platonic, rather than Aristotelian doctrines, and held it to 
be a tianslation of some writing of Proclus. 

+ (3f the highest principle, it is said that it is called spirit, indeed 
being the cause of spirit ; but that in reality it is something far higher, 
and in general, nothing determinate could be predicated of it: Non 
caduiit super priniain causam nieditatio neque sensus ncque intelligentia 
et ipsa quidem non signatur, nisi a causa secuiida, qute est intelligentia, 
et non nominatur nisi per nomen causati sui primi, verumtamen per mo- 
dum sublimiorem. Opp. Thomae, cit. T. iV. f. 481. 
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its propositions, which refused to accommodate themselves to 
his Cliristian theism, by presenting them under a mitigated 
form.* He himself did not escape wholly untouched by the 
influence of the ideas set forth in tliis tract ; for, indeed, the 
rigid consistency of speculation conducted even him to a one- 
sided monism. While, then, this predominating tendency in 
the speculative theology of the thirteenth century was still 
held in check by the stronger force of the Christian principle, 
— and while with the majority, therefore, the Cliristian con- 
sciousness that governerl tlie mode of thinking operated to 
prevent the full and logical evolution of these ideas, so that 
they must su])mit to bo blended with a Christian theism with 
which they liad but little affinity, — we cannot be surprised to 
hntl that tliere were individuals who felt impelled to express 
and evolve the same thoughts in a manner more consistent, 
and more directly at variance with the theism tliat governed 
the consciousness of their age. Such was the relation in 
wliich Almaric of Bena, and his disciple David of Dinanto, 
stood to the times in wliich they lived.f 

Tlie former was so called from his birthplace in the diocese 
of Chartres. Jii the beginning of the thirteenth century he 
taught at Paris. After gaining a high reputation by his 
lectures on dialectics, he passed over to theology, and now 

* The above-cited passage, concerning the absolute, he explains as 
relating to the infinitude of the divine being, as compared with all deter- 
minate limited modes of existence: Causa prima est supra ens, in quan- 
tum est ipsum esse infinitum, ens autcm dicitur, quod finite participat 
esse, et hoc est proportionatum intellectui nostro. 

f The same ideas lie, in truth, at the foundation of the system of Scotus 
that are unfolded in the bock, De causis, which book exercised a more 
general influence than the heretical Scotus could do. 15 ut that the work 
of Scotus also had a special influence on these two men, is evident from 
incontestable marks. Albertus Magnus, in the first part of his Sunima 
(Tract. IV. Qmest. 20, Menibr. ii.) cites the book of David of Dinanto 
de tomis, hoc est de divisionibus, which makes mention of the work of 
Scotus, De divisione Naturae. Moreover, the propositions ascribed to 
Almaric, as they are cited by Martinus Polonus in his Suppulationes to 
Marianus Scotus, hint at the same: Ideas, qiim sunt in meute divina, 
creare et creari, — the doctrine that, as all things proceeded from God, 
so all will return back to him ajiain ; that God is known only in his 
Theophanies ; that, without the first sin, the separation of sexes would 
not have taken place ; that Christ, after his resurrection, belonged no 
longer to any particular sex. The historian who cites these dogmas, 
says himself, too: Qui omiies errores inveuiuntur in libro, qui iutitula* 
tur Peri physeon. 
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created a great sensation by many of the opinions he ad- 
vanced ; among which may be mentioned, in particular, the 
following: As n6 man can be saved without believing in 

the sufferings and resurrection of Christ, so neither can he 
be saved without believing that he himself is a member of 
Christ,” This, he maintained, was a necessary article of 
faith. Such an assertion might no doubt have been called 
forth by the reaction of the Christian mind, and particularly 
of the mystic element in it, against the churchly, theocratical 
point of view, — by a tendency that placed the immediate 
reference of the religious consciousness to Christ in opposition 
to its dependence on the church. Now we cannot fail to 
remark, it is true, in Almaric also, the antagonism of a sub- 
jectivity carried to excess against tlie objectivity of the church 
Catholicism ; but at bottom of it lies, not a theistic, but a 
pantheistic, view of the world ; and only in connection with 
this latter can that which he meant be understood, in the 
sense in which he meant it. Taken in an isolated manner by 
itself this proposition was susceptible of various interpre- 
tations ; and, accordingly, when it was for the first time 
publicly advanced, it was only by virtue of the church instinct 
that men suspected the anti-Christian element in it, without 
understanding its true significance in the connection of that 
teacher’s ideas. The Parisian university, in 1204, condemned 
the (ioctrines of Almaric, and expelled him from the pro- 
fessorial chair. He appealed to pope Innocent the Third, 
who confirmed, however, that decision. Upon this, he re- 
turned, in 1207, to Paris, and offered the recantation that had 
been prescribed to him ; soon after which he died. It was not 
known, however, that he had left any school behind him. By 
his disciple, David of Dinanto, these doctrines were propagated, 
and carried to a still further length. David exerted an in- 
fluence also by his writings, in which he expounded them. 

We recognise here the principles of that monism, the 
sources of which have been pointed out ; the doctrine of one 
being, lying at the ground of all, which being can be known 
only in its manifold forms of manifestation ; — the whole 
universe only a manifestation of the divine essence. David 
of Dinanto^ defined God as the principium materiale omnium 

♦ Vide Albert. M. Summa theol. Pars i. Tractat. iv. Quest. 20. 
Membr. ii, ed. Ludg. T. XVII. f. 76, and Thomas Aquinas in Seu- 

VOD. VIII. K 
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rerum. He distinguished thr^e principles ; the first indi- 
visible principle, matter, the substratum of the corporeal 
world ; the first indivisible out of which proceeds tlie soul, 
namely, spirit (nus) ; the first indivisible in the eternal 
substances (ideas), namely, God. Between these three, he 
affirmed, there can be no distinction ; else we must suppose 
a still higher essence, ff6m which all these three were derived, 
and of which they partake after different manners. No otlier 
supposition remains, then, than that these three are altogether 
identiciJ, — different designations of the one divine essence, 
according to different relations of the same to the corporeal, 
the spiritual, and the ideal worlds.* 'Bhomas Aquinas f 
makes a difference between the doctrine of Almaric and that 
of David of Dinanto. The school of the former, he said, 
considered God as the principium formale of all things ; the 
second taught that God is the materia prima. According 
to this latter doctrine, they might consider all nature as the 
body of God, — God as the one subject in all. Nothing else 
lias any true being ; all things else are mere accidents, under 
which God, to whom alone being is to be attributed, veils 
himself, — accidentia sine suhjecto. The church doctrine of 
the Lord^s supper they expLained as a symbolical clothing of 
this truth. Tlie consecrating priest, they supposed, did not 
here first produce the body of Christ, the body of God, but 
he only denoted that which, without any act of his, was already 
present, and brought it, by liis words, to the consciousness of 
the community. J Taking tliis ground, they could say every true 

tent. Lib. II. Distinct. 17. Quscst. i. Artie, i. ecL Venet. T. X. 
p. 235. 

* Albertus cites the argumentation in David of Dinanto as follows : 
Qusero, si nus et materia prima differunt an non ? Si differunt, sub 
aliquo comm uni, a quo ilia differentia egreditur, differunt et illud com- 
mune per differentias formabile est in utrumque. Quod autem unum 
fonnabile est in plures, materia est vel ad minus principium maleriale. 
Si ergo dicatur una materia esse materim primae et nois, aut differunt aut 
non. Si differunt, oportet, quod sub aliquo communi, a quo differentiae 
ill® exeunt, differant, et sequitur ex hoc, quod illud commune genus sit 
ad ilia. Ex hoc videtur relinqui, quod Deus et nois et materia prima 
idem sunt secundum id, quod sunt, quia quajcunque sunt et nulla diffe- 
rentia differunt, eadem sunt. 

t Summa Pars i. • Quest, iii, artic. viii. 

i From the Acta of a Parisian council of the year 1210, w liich have 
been published by Martene and Durand in the Thesaurus iiovus anecdo- 
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Christian must be conscious of the fact, that God has become 
man in him, even as he became man in Christ ; and it is now 
evident, also, that the doctrine of Almaric which we first 
cited siiould be understood as taken in connection with these 
ideas. Although an abstract speculative system was not 
calculated, especially at this time, to spread among the laity, 
yet through the clement of mysticism, which itself was hidden 
under a. Christian guise, it was attempted, and that not 
without success, to dilfiise these doctrines even among laymen. 
Books were composed for this purpose in the French language. 
Pantheism, with all the })ractical consequences that flow from 
it, was more boldly and abruptly expressed than perhaps the 
original founders of this school had intended. That distinc- 
tion of the three ages which had attached itself to the doctrine 
of the 'I'rinity, and which we noticed in the doctrines of the 
abbot Joachim, was employed by this .sect, also, after their 
own peculiar manner. As the predominant revelation of 
God the Father, in the Old Testament, was followed by the 
revelation of the Son, by which the forms of worship under 
the legal dispensation were done away ; so now the age of the 
Holy Ghost was at hand, — the incarnation of the Holy Ghost 
in entire humanity, the being of God under the form of the 
Holy G liost after an equal measure in all the faithful ; that 
is, the dependence of the religious Consciousness upon any 
one individual as a person in whom God is incarnate, would 
cease, and the consciousness of all alike, that God exists in 
tiiern, hjis in them assumed human nature, would come in 
place of it. The sacraments, under which the Son of God 
had been worshipped, would then be done* away : religion 
would be made wholly independent of ceremonies, of every- 
thing positive. The members of this sect are the ones in 
Avhoni the incaTnation of the Holy Ghost has begun, the fore- 
runners of* the above-described period of the Holy Spirit. 
Several other opinions are charged upon members of this sect, 
whi(^h certainly accord with their general mode of thinking ; 
as, for examf)le, that God had spoken in Ovid as well as in 

torum, T. IV. f. 1G3 : Deus visibilibus erat indutus instrumentis, qnibus 
videri poterat a creaturis et accidentilms corrumpi poterat extrinsecis. 
Ante verborum prolationein visibilibus pauis accideiitibus subesse cor- 
pus Cliristi. Id, quod ibi fuerat prius formis visibilibus, prolatione 
verborum subesse osteiiditur. 
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Augustin ;* that the only heaven and the only hell are in the 
present life ; that those who possess the true krwwledge no 
longer need faith or hope ; they have attained already to the 
true resurrection, the true paradise, the real heaven ; j* that he 
who lives in mortal sin, has hell in himself, but it was much 
the same thing as having a rotten tooth in the mouth. J 
These people opposed t‘he worship of saints as a species of 
idolatry. They called the ruling church Babylon ; the pope, 
antichrist. It is said, also, that many of them were carried 
along by pantheistic mysticism, by the tendency to a one-sided 
inwardness, into a sort of ethical adiaphorism, which sanc- 
tioned the worst excesses. The maxim, that a man’s con- 
dition depended, not so much on outward works as on inward 
disposition, on love ; as on the fact of his being conscious of 
having God within him, is said to have been pushed by many 
•even to such consequences as the above. William of Aria, a 
goldsmith, stood forth as a preacher among this sect. He 
announced the coming of judgments on a corrupt church, anfl 
the evolution of the new period of the Holy Ghost that was 
now near at hand. In the year 1210, this sect was discovered ; 
several clergymen and laymen who refused to recant were 
burnt at the stake. Bernard, a priest, carried his pantlieistic 
delusion to such a length as to declare that, so far as he had 
being, they could not burn him, for, so far as he existed, he 
was God himself. One of the pernicious consequences of 
such phenomena was, that men were led by occasion of them 
to look upon every freer movement of the religious spirit 
with a more suspicious eye. With the writings of David of 
Dinanto all theological works in the French language were 
burnt and forbidden. 

This pantheistic monism was now attacked by the most 
distinguished scholastic theologians. Albertus Magnus main- 
tained, in opposition to it, that God is not the material, nor 
the essential, but the causative being of all existence ; and the 
causative as the efficient, formal, and final cause, the efficient, 

♦ Cfflsar. Heisterbach, 1. c. v, 22. 

f In the report in Martene and Durand : Spiritus sanctus in iis incar- 
natus iis omnia revelabat, et hsec revelatio nihil aliud erat qiiam mortuo- 
rum resurrectio. Inde semetipsos jam resuscitates asserebant, fitlem et 
spem ab eorum cordibus excludebant, se soli scientiae mentieiites subja- 
cere, — with which also agrees the report of Ciesarius. 

X The account given by Caesarius of Heisterbach. 
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formative principle, and the end of all existence ; the original 
type to which all existence must be traced, according to which 
everything has been formed, and which everything is appointed 
to represent ; as in truth, the original type has an existence of 
itself, independent of the things that are formed after it, and 
in order to represent it.^ Thomas Aquinas expresses himself 
after a similar manner: God is the esse omnium effective et 
exeniplariter^ but not per essentiam. 

As we have an example here, showing that the foreign 
elements of the neo-Platonic monism, which the speculative 
theology of this century strove to blend into one whole with 
the Christian faith, would resist all such attempts, and prove 
rebellious to this faith itself, — so we have another example of 
a like incongruity in the ideas of the Aristotelian philosopliy, 
adopted by this theology as absolute truths of reiison, with 
which the truths of faith could not be at variance. There 
arose a view of the Aristotelian doctrines, growing out of the 
doctrines of the Arabian philosopher Averrhoes, which threat- 
ened to dissolve tliis league between philosophy and faith, and 
wliich, if consistently carried out, would also— like the doctrine 
of Almaric, that started from a neo-Platonic principle — neces- 
sarily pass over into a pantheistic mode of thinking. Tt was 
affirmed that the thinking reason is in all men identically the 
same, tliat there is but one intelligence in all. Those who set 
forth this as a doctrine of Aristotle, and — what in their opinion 
was the same thing — a doctrine that resulted with necessity 
from the fundamental position of bare rational knowledge or 
of philosophy, were well aware of the consequences — irrecon- 
cilable with the Christian faith and the doctrines of the church 
— whicdi flowed from such an assertion, and represented 
themselves, at least, as being very far from adopting these 
consequences. But this subjection to the authority of faith, 
expressed in connection with this acknowledged opposition be- 
tween reason and faith, was of such a nature as could not fail 
to awaken suspicions respecting the honesty of their professions, 
or at least respecting the seriousness and liveliness of their 
religious interest ; as, for example, when one occupying this 
ground asserted : “By my reason 1 conclude, with necessity, 

* Siciit paradigms, a quo fiunt, et ad quod formantur, et ad quod fiui 
until!’, curn tamen intriiiseoum sit extra facta formats et finita existens et 
nihil sit de esse eorum. 
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that mind is numerically but one ; but by my faith I firmly 
maintain the contrary;”* when he expressed himself with re- 
gard to the Christian position, which was incapable of being 
reconciled with the above proposition, in the cold and inditfer- 
ent way : “ The Latins do not admit this, according to their 
principles, because, perhaps, their L(tw stands in contradiction 
with it where Thomas Aquinas, who cites this language,! 
justly takes offence, that one who pretended to be a Christian, 
could thus speak of Christanity as the law of a strange 
religion ; could designate the doctrines of faith i\s posiiiones 
caihdicorum. It is obvious to remark how mischievous 
would be the spread of a doctrine so hostile to the fun- 
damental grounds of Christian conviction ; how jieriiicious 
this disguised schism between subjective conviction and the 
doctrines of the church, this homage, altogether hypocritical, 
or at any rate not springing from the lively feeling of an 
inner necessity, to the authority of the church, must prove, 
when such views found currency, as they already be^an to 
do, even among lay men. { These doctrines, then, Thomas 
Aquinas felt himself called upon to combat, not only in his 
general work concerning the whole body of the doclriiies of 
faith, § but also in a small treatise, which he coin|X)sed 
expressly on this subject. He was not satisfied with appealing 
to the consequences hostile to the Christian faith, which must 
flow from such opinions, —to the fact, that thereby the doc- 
trines of personal immortality, and of a final retribution, would 
be annihilated, — but, while he strongly protested against that 
pretended opposition between the truths of faith and the truths 
of philosophy, II lie endeavoured to show, also, that tliis 

• Per rationem concludo de necessitate, quod intellectus est unus iiu- 
mero, firmiter tamen teneo oppositum per ddeni. 

f In his Opusc. ix. De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas in 
Vol. XIX. of the Venetian edition. 

i See the Life of Thomas Aquinas, already referred to, c. iv. A 
knight, who was called upon to do penance for his crimes, gave for his 
reply, that if Peter obtained salvation, he also was sure of it, for there 
was but one and the same spirit in himself and in Peter. 

§ See in Lib. 11. Sentent. Disk 17. Qua?st. ii. artic. i. 

II He says, in opposition to that statement : Cum autem de necessitate 
concludi non possit nisi verum necessarium, cujus oppositum est falsum 
ct impossibile, sequitur secundum ejus dictum, quod fides sit de falso et 
impossibili, quod etiam Deus facere non potest. Quod fidelium aures 
ferre non possunt. 
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doctrine was contrary to reason, and by no means a genuine 
doctrine of Aristotle. 

The doctrine concerning the divine attributes gained 
rich accessions by the labours of these theologians. Sev oral 
new investigations were evoked by Abelard. One of tlie 
charges brought against him was, that he had denied the 
essential omnipresence of God. Wa]1;er of Mauretania, men- 
tioned on a former page, thought that he had heard an opinion 
of this sort uttered by Abelard himself.* * * § Also, Hugo a St. 
Victore speakst of certain sopliists, who maintained that God 
was omnipresent only in virtue of his power, but not in virtue 
of his essence since otherwise, God would be affected by the 
impurity in the world. According to this statement, Abelard, 
like the Socinians in later times, supposed a being of God 
without the world, — in the sense of limitation, — so that this 
‘‘ without ” should be understood as spatial, and, separating 
from one another the essence of God and his acts, reduced his 
omnipresence simply to the fact, that God^s agency extends to 
everything in the world. But if we consult Abelard’s own 
exphinatioiis of the matter, we see plainly that he was very far 
from entertaining any such views. What he says : ‘‘We can- 
not conceive of God’s being present anywhere after a spatial 
manner, but we must understand his omnipresence as an omni- 
present agency.” He meant only to give prominence to this 
idea, that God is omnipresent in his agency without spatial 
presence, or spatial change, without departing from that immu- 
tability of his essence whichever holds the like relation to space 
and time ; — that space presents no limitation, has no existence 
for him.§ But even this, which Abelard said concerning an 

* His words addressed to Abelard, in D’Achery, Spicilegia, T. III. 

f. .525 : Proeterea notificate mihi, si adhuc creditis, quod Deus essen* 
tialiter non sit in mimdo vel alibi. Quod, si hem mcmini audivi vos 
fateri, quando novissime invicem contulimns de quisbusdam .sententiis. 
From which very words it is quite evident that he might ('asily have 
misunderstood Abelard. f In his Summa Tractat. i. c. iv. 

J Quidain calumniatores veritatis dicunt, Deum per potentiam et non 
per esseiitiam ubique esse. 

§ In the Apidogetical Dialogue, concerning the relation of which to 
Abelard's authorship we have spoken above, and in which we, at any 
rate, find the correct exposition of his doctrines, it is said: I[)se, qiii sic 
nunc quoquc sine positione locali sicut ante teinpora coiisisU'ns, non tarn 
in loco esse ducendus est, qui nullatcLius loculis est, quam iu so cuncta 
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active omnipresence of God, — directly for the purpose of exclu- 
ding all spatial representations, gave occasion to the miscon- 
ception that he denied the essential omnipresence of God, and 
referred it simply to his agency, separated from his essence. 
In his Introductio in Theologiam,* he says: spirit gene- 

rally is spatially present nowhere, and spatially moves itself in 
no direction, so this holds good pre-eminently of God, since he, 
by his essence, is everywhere present.| In accordance with 
this must those passages of sacred Scripture be understood 
which speak of God as coming or descending ; by which, is not 
meant a movement in space, but a new effect, proceeding from 
that agency of God which is circumscribed by no space. J 
Thus, for example, when it is said that lie comes to or departs 
from this or that individual, the reference is to the communi- 
cation or withdrawal of his gifts.”§ In this way, too, he 
keeps clear of a misconception with regard to the incarnation 
of God, which arose from its being so sensuously apprehended : 
When God is said to come upon the Virgin, this should be 
understood of some peculiar relation of God\s all-pervading 
agency. II By his descent upon the Virgin, nothing else was 
denoted than that letting down of himself whereby he entered 
into union with human nature.lT That God is essentially 
everywhere, is a proposition referring to his power or agency 


concliidere loca. Qui enim ante omnia sine loco exstitit, nec sihi ipsitis 
niodum (no limits for himself) sed nobis loca fabricavit. Per potentiain 
suam tarn intra omnia quam extra ; by which is denoted tliat this 
category of space, inner or outer, cannot be applied to God’s being and 
action. L. c. p. 95, seqq. * Lib. III. p. 1120. 

t Ubique per substantiam, nbique essentialiter, semper substantia) 
prajsentia in omnibus est locis. 

X Non aliquis ejus localis accessas, sed aliquis novsc operationis efiTe ctus 
ostenditur, 

§ Cum in quosdam venire vel a quibusdam recedere dicitur, 'uxta 
donorum suorum collationem vel subtractionem intelligitur id, non 
secundum localem ejus adventum vel recessum, qui ubique per pr sen- 
tiain suBB substantiae semper existens, non habet, quo moveri loca liter 
possit. 

II Cum itaque Deus in virginem venire dicitur, secundum scquam 
(perhaps aliquam) efficaciam, non secundum localem accessionem in- 
telligi debet. 

^ Quid est enim aliud, eum in virginem descendisse, ut incarnaretur, 
nisi lit nostram assumeret infinnitatem, se humiliasse ut hacc quidem 
humiliatio ems videlicet intelligatur descensus ? 
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which is nowhere inactive, but manifests its action in all 
places.* * * § As without God^s preserving agency nothing could 
subsist even for a moment, so this very conception involves in 
it, that it is by the energy of his essence God exists and acts 
everywhere.”! From these remarks, it is already quite evi- 
dent that Abelanl does not, by what he says concerning the 
divine omnipresence, as an active ohe, by any means exclude 
essential omnipresence ; and he himself takes care to guard 
against any such interpretation, by adding: It is common 
to say of a monarch, that he has a long arm, because he makes 
his power felt even in distant regions ; he does so, however, 
not by his essence, but by means of his representatives.”^ 
Abelard thought he had hit upon an analogy by which we 
might form some right conception of the divine omnipresence, 
in tlie mode in which the soul is present in all parts of the 
body.§ Thus, also, he expressed himself in his lectures, as 
we may see in his so-called Sentences :|| God is everywhere 
present by his essence, because he everywhere acts immediately 
l)y himself, without needing the instrumentality of others. 
For although a king may act, by his power, through the whole 
extent of his .dominion, yet he is not everywhere by his essence ; 
since he cannot act at once throughout his whole empire with- 
out employing ministers and servants.” It deserves to be 
noticed, also, that Abelard applied the idea of omnipresence 
to time as well as to space.T Hugo a Sancto Victore defends 
the doctrine of an essential presence of God,** perhaps in 
opposition to Abelard’s misunderstood explication.!! He lays 

* Quod tamen ubique esse per substantiam dicitur, juxta ejus potentiam 
vcl operationem dici arbitror, ac si videlicet diceretur, ita ei cuncta loca 
esse pracsentia, ut in eis aliquid operari nunquain cesset, nec ejus potentia 
sit aiicubi otiosa. 

t Nam et ipsa loca etquicquid est in eis, nisi per ipsum conserveiitur, 
mauere non possunt, et per substantiam in eis esse dicitur, ubi per pro- 
prise virtutem substantiae aliquid nunquam operari cesset vel ea ipsa ser- 
vando vel aliquid in iis per seipsum ministrando. 

X Non tamen hoc per substantiam facere sufficiunt, quod per vicarios * 
agunt. 

§ Anima per operationem vegetandi ac sentiendi singulis membris 
tota insit, ut singula vegetet et in singulis sentiat. 

II Cap. xix. p. 50. 

^ Omnis locus ei praesens, sic et omne tempus, in the place just quoted. 

** L. c. Summa Tract, i. c. iv. 

ft As in Abelard’s Sentences a passage of Augustin is quoted, and also 
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down the trilemma: Either God is nowhere according to his 
essence ; or, he is in some place without being everywhere ; or, 
he is everywhere. The first and second cannot be true ; only 
the third supposition, therefore, remains : Tliough we cannot 
perfectly comprehend,” he says, yet we must believe, with- 
out doubting, that God is, in essence, everywhere.” According 
to Hugo’s notions, moi'eover, the idea of the divine omni- 
presence is coincident with the truth that all things subsist in 
dependence on God’s preserving agency.* The same con- 
nection of ideas was adopted by the scholastic theologians 
of the thirteenth century: ^^God is everywhere present .in 
space,” says Thomas Aquinas, 'j* inasmuch as he communi- 
cates to all that is in space, being, force, and activity. 

In treating the doctrine of the divine omnipotence, the 
schoolmen of the twelfth century met with similar difficulties 
to those with the solution of which Origen had busied himself. 
Two different rocks were to be avoided : they must not, under 
the name of omnipotence, attribute to God an infinite arbitrary 
will ; nor, in seeking to avoid this danger, represent the divine 
being as dependent on a natural necessity, or derogate any- 
thing from his absolute freedom. By the prudent precaution 
and pious modesty of the speculations by which he endeavours 
to guard against both these errors, Anselm especially distin- 
guishes himself. He says: ‘‘The freedom and will of God 
we must, conformably to reason, so understand as to place 
nothing in him that is derogatory from his dignity. The true 
idea of freedom regards that only which is befitting and be- 
coming the divme excellence.§ When it is said, ‘ What God 
wills is good, and what he wills not is not good,* this is not to 

Hugo declaims against such an appeal to words of Augustin, this may 
indicate that he actually directed his polemics against Abelard ; perhaps 
against some of his expressions in his lectures, according to some of the 
copies circulated about. 

* Nec sine eo potest aliquid subsistere etiam per momentum ex om* 
nibus, quae fecit, quia omnia continet et penetrat et nullo coiitiiietur. 

f Summa, p. i. Qu. viii. art. i. et ii. 

J Ut dans eis esse et virtutem et operationem, quod dat esse omnibus 
locatis, qua? replent omnia loca. 

§ In his Dialogue, Cur Deus homo. Lib. I. c. xii. : Libertatem et vo- 
luntatem Dei sic debemus rationabiliter intelHgere, ut dignitati illius non 
videamur repugnarO. Libertas enim non est nisi ad hoc, quod expedit 
aut quod decet. 
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be so understooil as if, supposing God should will anytliing 
that is bad, it would be good because he willed it ; for it does 
not follow that, if God should lie, it would be right to lie ; 
but rather, that a being wh’o lied could not be God. As truly 
as God is God, it is impossible for us to conceive that he 
should will that which is bad.* * * § An hypothetical proposition 
of this sort is much the same as if #e should set together the 
two impossible things, — if water is dry, fire is w^ater. When 
we talk, in the case of God, of a necessity to will that which is 
good, the expression is an improper one. What we denomi- 
nate nejcessity, is nothing else than the immutability of his 
goodness, which he has from himself, which is not derived to 
him from some other quarter.’’! Thus he rebuts the objection 
that God, if he cannot do otherwise than will that wliich is 
gof)d, deserves no thanks. It is not a natural necessity, but 
the immutability of his eternal, holy will, and therefore is he 
the more to be praised in all his goodness.^ 

But Abelard’s speculations could not be confined within the 
limits which the pious spirit of Anseim prescribed to itself. 
He says first :§ “We should be cautious not to admit into the 
idea of omnipotence anything that is grounded in deficiencies 
and limitations of creutureiy existence ;”|| and on this side 
he falls in with Anselm. But he adds : “ We may, in a cer- 
tain sense, refer everything which it lies in man’s power to do, 
to the divine omnipotence, in so far as in him we live, move, 
and have our being, and he works all in all for he employs 

* Non sequitur : si Deus vult mentiri, justum esse mentiri, setl potius 
Deum ilium non esse. 

t Qua; necessitas non est aliud, quam immutabilitas hoiiestatis ejus, 
quam a se ipso et non ab alio liabet, et idcirco improprie dicitur neces- 
sitas. 

I Lib. II. c, X.: Recte asseritur ipse sibi dedisse jnstitiam et seipsum 
justum fecisse. Idcirco laudandus est desua justitia, nec necessitate, sed 
libertate justus est, quia improprie dicitur necessitas, ubi nec coactio ulla 
est nec prohibitio. Quapropter quoniam Deus perfecte habet a se quicquid 
liabet, iile maxime laudandus est de bonis, quse habet et servat, non ulla 
necessitate, sed propria et aeterna immutabilitate. 

§ Introductio, Lib. III. p. 1109 . 

}| Alioquin e converso inxpotentiam diceremus potentiam et potentiam 
impotentiam. 

^ Non absurde tamen et de his omnibus, quxe efficere possum us, Deum 
potentem praedicabimus et omnia, qum agiinus, ejus potentisc tribuimus, 
in quo vivimus, movemur et sumus, et “ qui omnia operatur in omnibus.’" 
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US as instruments to accomplish that which he wills ; »and it 
may, in a certain sense, be said, that he brings about that 
which he suffers us to bring about. But he goes still farther,, 
and starts the question whether God could do more, other, 
and better than he has actually done ; which he answers in 
the negative ; though he acknowledges, indeed, how oftensive 
this must appear to soihe.* The consideration seemed to 
him of irresistible weight, that God, who is the supreme 
reason, can do nothing except what is in conformity with 
reason ; that wliat he does is always the best, and that by 
virtue of his goodness he can do no other than this.f He 
brings up objections to this statement, and then seeks to 
refute them. On this supposition, God’s omnipotence would 
have narrower limits than man’s ability ; for man can do 
a great many things otherwise than he actually does ; and he 
brings up the words of Christ, when he said : If I prayed to 
niy Father, he would send ten thousand angels.” In reply to 
the first objection, he remarks : “ That we can do many things 
that we ought not to do, is to be ascribed to our weakne^ss 
rather than to our dignity. We should be better if we could 
not do that which is evil.” In reply to the second objection, 
he says : ‘‘ Most assuredly God would have done this if Christ 
had prayed ; but that Christ should request this is the very 
thing that was impossible, since it was contrary to his temper.” 
And thus, generally, he meets these and the like objections by 
distinguishing an hypothetical and an absolute possibility and 
necessity. To those who said : If God could not act differently, 
we sl)ould be under no obligation of gratitude to him, he re- 
plies : It was really to be denominated nothing else than a 
certain necessity of his essence or of his goodness, one with his 
will, and no constraint.” J ‘‘ Since his goodness is so great that it 
moves him of himself to all good acts, he ought therefore to 
be the more loved and honoured on account of his own ’proper 

* Licet hacc nostra opinio paucos ant nnllos habeat assentatores et plu- 
riinum a dictis sanctorum et aliquantulum a ratione dissentire videatur. 

•j- Cum videlicet in singulis faciendis vel dimittendis rationabilem ha- 
beat causam, cur ab ipso tiaiit vel dimittantur nec ipse quicquam, quia 
summa ratio est, contra id quod ration! congruit, aut velle aut agere 
queat. 

J Hie enim quaedam naturae vel bonitatis eiuS necessitas ab ejus vo- 
luntate non est separata nec coactio dicenda est, quaetiam nolens id facere 
cogatur. 
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essence, because his goodness dwells not in him in an accidental, 
but in an essential and immediate way for should we be less 
thankful to a person who afforded us help in distress, if liis 
love was so great that he could not do otherwise, but felt con- 
strained by the force of his love to help us ?” This explanation 
he repeated in his I'heologia Christiana.^ ‘‘ God is ever 
and at all times so consumed, to e?^press ourselves after the 
manner of men, by his inexpressible goodness, that what he 
wills, he wills necessarily ; and what he does, he does neces- 
sarily ; just as everything that is grounded in the essence of 
God dwells in it after an eternal and necessary manner.’’^ 
The extreme timidity that filled the mind of Abelard, lest he 
should say something which might be hurtful to the religious 
interest, expresses itself in what he remarks, under his sense 
of the difficulties that pressed him : But as it is our endeavour 
to preserve spotless the honour of God in all things, and to 
glorify him to the utmost of our ability, so let us trustfully 
invoke his assistance, that he who frees his chosen from their 
sins, would make me free from the confusion of words, and 
that by his grace he would deliver me from the snare of this 
or that expression, to the glory of his own name, so that we 
may not be found chargeable in his sight, either with falsehood 
or presumption towards him ; for it is he who tries the heart 
and the reins, who regards, in all, the disposition of the heart 
rather than the outward action, and asks not what lias been 
done, but with wdiat intention it was done.”§ After the 
same manner he touches upon this point in the published 

* Cum ejus tanta sit bonitas atque optima voluntas, ut ad faciendum 
non in^'itum eum, sed spontaneum inclinct, tanto amplius ex propria 
iiatura diligendus est atque hinc glorificandus, quanto haec bonitas 
ejus non ei per accidens, sed substantialiter atque incommutabiliter 
iiaest. 

f L. c, Martene et Durand thesaur. anecdotor. T. V. f. 1357. 

I Ex ipsa sua et ineffabili bonitate adeo semper, ut humano more 
loquar, accensus, ut qu8B vult necessario velit et quse facit, necessario 
faciat. Non enim carere sua potest bona voluntate, quam habet, cum sit 
ei naturalis et coccterna, non adventitia, sicut nostra est nobis, et omne, quod 
in natura est divinitatis, necessario ci atque omnibus inodis iiievitabiliter 
iu est, utpote justitia, pietas, misericordia et qua}cunque erga creaturas 
bona voluntas. 

§ Ne nos mendacii vel praesumptionis in eum ab ipso arguamur, qui 
probator cordis et renum magis in omnibus in intentiouem attendit, quam 
actionem, nec quas fiant, sed quo auimo fiant. T. V. f. 1358. 
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copies of his lectures.* He observes of those who urged 
similar reasons to the ones just cited, against these tenets, that 
they did not seem to him rightly to understand either the 
wisdom of God, or the declarations of Scripture, or of the 
church fathers. He then -j* notices the opinion of those who 
endeavoured to solve the dithculty in the doctrine of oninipO' 
tence by saying that GodVould do this or that if he pleased. 
He objects to them, that they represented God anthropopathi- 
cally, as if deliberating with himself before he came to a 
decision. Now as this doctrine of Abelard was also fairly 
attacked by his opponents, he was obliged to speak of it in his 
apology, where he declared that he held fast everything that 
was essential to him, and avoided that which had given offence 
to many. I believe that God can do only what is befitting 
him to do (which was acknowledged even by Anselm) ; and 
that he can do much that he will not do.” This he might 
indeed have said, on his own grounds, provided the ‘‘can” 
were understood abstractly, concerning which he makes no 
further explanation here.J 

Hugo a St. Victore controverted, in both of his works, the 
doctrine of Abelard, but without naming him. He declaims 
against those who affirmed that God was so bound by the 
measure and law of his own works, that he could do nothing 
other and nothing better that what he had done ; those who 
set limits to God’s infinite power. He describes them as men 
who had lost themselves in their own curious speculations, § 
men swollen with the conceit of their own knowledge;|| and 
yet Abelard would doubtless have taken up into his doctrine 
all that Hugo said on the other side, and appropriated it as a 
still further determination of that doctrine. He applies here, 
in speaking of the divine will, a distinction which afterwards 
acquired great importance in the doctrinal controversies, the 
distinction of will in itself, as the interior action of God, 
voluntas as heneplacitum JJei; and that which ]:)resents itself 
phenomenally, as an object of the divine will, signum betie- 

♦ Sententise, ed. Rheinwald, c. xx. f Page 55. 

J Ea solummodo Deutn posse facere credo, qujeipsum facere convenit, 
et multa facere potest, quic iiunquam faciet. 

§ De sacrament, Lib. I. c. xxii. : Illi nostri scrutatores, qui defe- 
oerunt scrutantes scrutationes. 

II Summa Tract, i. c. xxlv. • Quosdam scientia infiatos. 
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placiti.^ Now, if we understand the divine will in the former 
sense, God can do nothing and will nothing except what he 
wills, for his will is identical with his being and power ;f but 
if we speak of his will in the other sense, the case is altered. 
All that God has created can be better than it is, if God so 
wills, lie can make what he has created into something 
better ; which docs not suppose that* * * § it was bad before, but 
that he raises what he had created good to a still higher 
degree of perfection ; not that God, so far as he himself is 
concerned, ought to have done better, but that it may become 
better through his operation, while he himself remains im- 
mutably the same.J He agrees with Abelard and Anselm 
in extending the idea of the divine omnipotence to everything 
that is a positive power, and therefore excluding only that 
which has its ground rather in a deficiency or limitation of 
the creature. § But it is a remark of Hugo\s, important in its 
connection with the tiieistic principle, that, as time is not 
connnensurate with God’s eternity, nor space with God’s 
immensity, so neither are the works of God commensurate 
with his omnipotence. (I 

The dogmatists of the thirteenth century, also, declared 
against Abelard’s doctrine, though at the same time his 
name was not mentioned. Thomas Aquinas says : As the 
power of God is one, not only with his essence but also with 
his wisdom, so it may be rightly said, that nothing is in God’s 
power which is not grounded in the order of divine wisdom ; 
for the divine wisdom embraces the whole extent of the divine 
}^ower. Nevertheless, the order implanted in things by the 


* Si Cut prsEceptio et prohibitio signa sunt voluntatis divinie, ita et 
operatic et permissio. Summa Tract, i. c. xiii. This distinction was 
emi)loyed already by Abelard, without his denoting it in this particular 
form. Tntroduct. in theol. opp. page 1111: Velle Deus duobus modis 
dicitur aut secundum providentiae suae ordinationem aut secundum con- 
silii adhortationem. 

f Si de ipsa Ded voluntate loquimur, quae cst hoc quod ipse, nihil po- 
test facere, nisi quod vult et nihil potest velle, nisi quod vult, idem est 
enim velle quod esse, et idem etiam velle quod posse. 

X Non ut ipse quantum ad se melius facial sed ut, quod fecit, ipso 
identidem operante et in eodem perseverante melius fiat. 

§ Omnia potest Deus, quoe posse potentia est. 

jl Sicut ecternitatem non sequat tempqs, nec immensitatem locus, sic 
nec potentiain opus. 
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divine wisdom is not commensurate with that wisdom itself, 
so that the latter is limited to that order. If the end for 
which things were made stood in a commensurate relation to 
those things, it might be said that wisdom is confined to a 
certain determinate order, that this determinate order must 
necessarily take place, in order that this determinate end of 
wisdom may be attained*. But the divine good is an end 
standing in no relation of comparison with created tinngs.* 
Hence it follows that the divine goodness may manifest itself 
in manifold ways, in ways other than the actual ones ; that it 
is not tied to this particular order of things; therefore we 
must hold absolutely, that God can do otherwise than he 
does.” Thus he comes upon the distinction between the 
divine power, as it reveals itself in the order of the universe 
established by divine wisdom, and the divine power absolutely, 
which holds of everything that does not involve a contra- 
diction, Dei ordinaria ct absoluta. We must admit 

he has by no means resolved all the difficulties brought up by 
Abelard ; and the distinction he makes might be adopted and 
employed also by Abelard, in his own way. 

In their attempts towards a rational mode of apprehend- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity, the schoolmen of this period 
pursued the same method with Augustin, in making the 
analogy between the creaturely and the supreme Spirit their 
starting-point. This matter was first profoundly investigated 
and set forth by Anselm. We can know God,” says he, 

not from himself, but only after the analogy of his crea- 
tures. That will best subserve this knowledge, therefore, 
which presents the highest degree of resemblance to God. If 
everything, so far as it has being, is an image of the highest 
being, tliis must hold good in the most eminent degree of that 
which is highest in the whole creation ; this is tlie rational 
spirit. The more, then, it endeavours to enter into itself for 
the purpose of coming to the knowledge of its own essence, 
the more will it succeed in elevating itself to the knowledge 
of God.| Hence this spirit may rightly be denominated a 

Sed divina bonitas est finis, improportionabiliter excedens res cre- 

atas. . . . * . 

f Quid igitur apertius, quam quia mens rationulis quanto studiosius ad 
«e discendum intendit, tanto efficacius ad illius cogiiitionem asceudit ? 
Monolog, c. Ixvi. 
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mirror to itself, ifi which to contemplate the image of him 
whom it cannot, as yet, behold face to face.” Thus Anselm 
starts from the analogy of human consciousness, in order to 
mount upwards to the idea of the Trinity. “ As it belongs 
to the essence of the creaturely spirit to come to the know- 
ledge of itself, and thus to produce an image of itself within 
itself, we must conceive the same lo hold true, after the 
highest manner, of the divine Being. The supreme Wisdom 
knows himself after an eternal manner, which is nothing other 
than the eternal Word ; his most perfect image, of the same 
essence with himself.^ As, again, everything produced by 
human art existed first in the idea of the producing mind ; t 
as this idea remains even when the work is destroyed, and is 
itself, ill this respect, one with the art of the producing mind ; 
so it is not another, but the same Word, in whom God knows 
himself, and by whom all things were created. This divine 
idea is the ground of the existence of the creatures in mani- 
festation, and precedes them ; it is unchangeable, and remains, 
even if the changeable creature perishes. The creatures 
possess, in this divine Word, a higher being than in them- 
selves, in manifestation ; they are, in so* far, one with the 
divine Word himself. f Now, if our knowledge of things 
only receives into itself an image of the same, which is not 
adequate to that which they are essentially in themselves, it is 
evident that we are still less capable of comprehending that 
higher being of things, as they exist in the divine Word, 
wliieh is represented in created being only as in an image,, 
and that Word itself.J It is a relation with which nothing 
else can be compared, that what the supreme Mind and his^ 
eternal Word are in their essence, and in their relation to the 
creation, is complete by itself in each, and at the same time 

* Hoc itaque modo quis neget, summam sapientiam, cum se dicendo 
iiitelligit, gignere consubstantialem sibi similitudiuem suam, id est ver- 
bum suimi ? 

f In seipsis sunt essentia mutabilis, secundum immutabilem rationem 
creata, in ipso vero sunt ipsa prima essentia et prima existendi veritas. 

4: Cura constat, quia ornnis creata substantia tanto versus est in verbo, 
id est intelligentia creatoris, quam in seipsa, quanto veriusexistit creatrix 
quani creata essentia, quomodo comprehendat humana mens, cujusmodi 
sit illud dicere et ilia scientia, quae sic longe superior et varior est creatis 
substantiis, si nostra scicutia tarn longe superatur ab illis, quantum earura 
similitudo distat ab earum essentia ? 

VOJL. Vlll. L 
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in both ; and still, no plurality in the two arises therefrom. 
This community of being is incapable of being expressed bj’’ 
words.* The most suitable and befitting words by which to 
denote this relation, that one proceeds from the other and is 
yet perfectly equal to the same, are the term birth, the name 
Soh.’ Here, alone, the fact is perfectly exemplified, that tlie 
act of producing requites the co-operation of nothing else, 
and that what is produced represents the image of the pro- 
ducer without any dissimilitude.^ As self-knowledge pre- 
supposes the remembrance of one’s self (the thought of one’s 
self), so this memoria, from which is produced the Word, 
» corresponds to the Father. As God knows himself, he loves 
himself; and as the love of God to himself presupposes in 
him the remembrance of himself and the knowledge of him- 
self, so this is denoted by the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from both. All three pass completely into each other, con- 
stituting the one supreme Essence.” By means of this con- 
catenation of ideas, Anselm defended the doctrine of tlse 
Western church concerning the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from Father and Son. Being present during the time of his 
banishment from England, in 1098, at the council of Bari in 
Apulia, where the ditl’erences between the two churches came 
up for discussion, he was called upon to defend the Western 
doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost, against the Greeks ; 
and, as his mode of stating the doctrine met with general 
approbation, he was commissioned by the pope to reduce it to 
writing. 

In his doctrine of the Trinity, which drew upon him so 
many attacks, Abelard followed a similar method, only with 
a difference arising out of his different mode of contemplating 
the relation of faith to rational knowledge ; which led him to 
consider .that analogy as constituting proper evidence for a 
truth grounded in the essence of reason, although this truth 
might first be clearly brought up to consciousness by a super- 

♦ Constat igitur, quia exprimi non potest, quid duo sint, suxnmus spi- 
ritus et verbuni ejus, quainyis quibusdam singulorum proprietatibus 
cpgantur esse duo. * 

f Nam in rebus aliis, quas parentis prolisque certum est habitudinem 
habere, nulla sic gignitur, ut ndlla admixta dissimilitudine omnimodam 
similitudinem parentis exhibeat, ut omnino nuliius iiidigens sola per se 
ad gignendam proiem sulliciat. 
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natural revelation, which by others was represented as being 
only an analogy illustrating some truth communicated by 
supernatural revelation. He wished to show that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is a necessary idea of reason, without which 
God cannot be rightly known as the highest Good ; and 
hence even the better class of the pagan philosophers had 
arrived at this knowledge. He would make it out that this 
doctrine only served to express, in an exhaustive manner, the 
idea of God as the supremely good ; God as the omnipotence 
of the Father, as the wisdom of the Son, as the love or good- 
ness of the Holy Ghost ; and what is said of the relation of 
tlie three persons to each other corresponds to the relation 
of these three ideas to each other. ‘‘ By the name Father is 
denoted that power of the divine majesty whereby God is able 
to bring to pass whatsoever he wills; the Word, or the Son, 
denotes that wisdom whereby he knows all things, and nothing 
remains hid from him ; the Holy Ghost, the goodness or the 
love whereby he orders and directs all things to the best end.* 
It is because these three ideas contaira the whole, that, in 
imploring the divine grace to accomplish anything by our 
means, we say, In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, testifying, by our mention of the 
divine power, wisdom, and goodness, that everything which 
God does is done in a glorious manner. As the eternal 
wisdom presupposes omnipotence, — is itself a certain power, 
— so this relation of the derived to the original is expressed 
by the idea of eternal generation. But there is no place for 
love except between two ; and the symbol of procession is 
suited to denote the essence and action of love, which is a 
proceeding forth from one being to another. Love Ls an 
out-going from one’s self, a communication of one’s self to 
another; the will to enter into union, into society, with 
another.”! In several places he says: “By the Holy Ghost 

* SicutDei patris vocabulo divinac majestas potentise exprimitur speci- 
aliter, ita filii seu verbi appellatione sapientia Dei significatar, qua cuncta 
discernere valet, ut in nulla penitus decipi queat. At vero Spiritus sancti 
vocabulo ipsa ejus caritas, seu benignitas exprimitur, qua videlicet oj>- 
time cuncta vult fieri seu disponi et eo modo singula provenire, quo 
melius possunt, aliis quoque bene utens et optime singula disponens et ad 
optimum finem quoque perducens. Introduct. Lib. 1. p. 985. 

+ Nemo ad semetipsum caritatem dicitur habere, sed dilectionem in 
alterum extendit, ut esse caritas possit. Procedere itaque Dei est sese 

L 2 
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is signified the goodness of God, whereby he dispenses life 
and blessing from himself; exerts his agency on his crea- 
tures,”* Yet in a more recent passage, in the new revision 
of his Christian Theology, f he says ; The mutual love of 
Father and Son to each other is also denominated the Holy 
Ghost, and not barely God’s love to his creatures ; since 
otherwise the necessary existence of the Holy Ghost and of 
the Trinity would not seem so clearly evident ; for as cre^itures 
have not a necessary existence, the love of God to them is not 
a necessary love; and so the Holy Ghost would not have a 
necessary existence. J But God is self-sufficient, unchangeable 
in all the goodness that belongs to his being.” 

As a visible illustration of the relation of the three persons 
to each other, he employs the comparison of a seal made of 
brass : Here we have the brass material, lying at the foun- 
dation ; the image of the king, engraven on the brass ; the 
form composed of both, the seal.§ Or the impression on 
wax, where, in like manner, the material, the form, and that 
which is made up of both, may be distinguished.” || He, 
like earlier writers, thinks that the dispute with the Greeks 
might be brought to an end, if it should be said, the Holy 
Ghost proceeds, in the most original sense, from the Father 
as the unbegotten but he also proceeds from the Son, or 


ad aliquam rem per affectum caritatis quodammodo extendcre, ut earn 
videlicet diligat ac ei per amorem se conjungat. Introduct. Lib. II. 
p. 1085. 

* Maxime Deus, cum nullius indiget, erga ipsum beniguitatis affectu 
commoveri non potest, ut sibi aliud ex benignitate impendat, sed erga 
creaturas tantum, qua? divinaj gratia? beiieficiis indigent, non solum ut sint, 
sed ut bene sint. Quo itaque modo Deus a se ipso ad creaturas exire dicitur, 
per benignitatis affectum vel effectum, quern in creaturis habeat, dicatur. 
L. c. p. 1086. t Theologia Christiana, Lib.- IV. f. 1^40. 

f Posset quippe esse, ut nulla creatura unquam esset, cum nulla ex 
necessitate sit, ac per hoc consequens videtur, ut jam nec affectus ijisius, 
quern videlicet erga creaturas habet, ex necessitate sit ac per hoc Spiritus 
ipse ex necessitate hUn sit, quern dicimus ipsum affectum Dei esse sive 
amorem. 

§ Ipsum ses materia, ex qua factum est, figura ipsa imaginis regieo 
forma ejus, ipsum sigillum, ex his duobus matcriatuui atque formatuin, 
quibus videlicet convenientibus ipsum ost compositum atque perfectum. 
Introd. Lib. II. p. 1081. j| Theol. chris. Lib. IV. f 1317. L. c. 

"If Hoc fortasse modo si a solo patre procedere spiritum Gvacci intelli- 
gint, eo scilicet quod ab ipso sit quasi a summo et non cxistenu* iib ;ilio. 
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through the Son, wlien he brings the divine ideas, received 
from wisdom, into actual realization. Hichard a St. Victore 
also resorted to a comparison of the same sort with that of 
Abelard ; though he did not lay so much stress upon it, as an 
argument y to show the necessity of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He too says that although the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are the same ; yet, in many 
parts of Scripture, power seems to be ascribed particularly to 
the Father, wisdom to the Son, and goodness to the Holy 
Ghost.* And to a query of the abbot Bernard, who descried 
sometliing in such declarations resembling what had been so 
offensive to him in Abelard, he replied as follows: “I will 
very cheerfully tell you my opinion — What power, what 
wisdom, what love or goodness is, we all know. From that, 
tlieii, which is manifest and known to us, we are so constituted, 
if I mistake not, as to frame to ourselves a conception of that 
which transcends the measure of human ca])acity ; for in these 
three attributes is expressed a certain image of the Trinity, 
and a mirror, as it were, is given us, whereby we may come 
from the things that are made to the knowledge. of the in- 
visible essence of God.'^f He too, like Abelard, finds the 
relation of the three persons to each other answering to the 
relation of these three conceptions to each other.J 

Ih\go a St. Victore, like Anselm, jdaces God’s image in 
the human spirit at the foundation ; The spirit; the know- 
ledge begotten by it out of itself, or wisdom ; and the love 


nulla est sententiae controversia, sed vcrborum diversitas. Introduct. 
Lib. 11. p. 1095. 

* Quanivis uiia cademqiie sit poteiitia et bonitas patris et filii et spi- 
ritus sancti, secundum quendam tamen modiim loqueudi in quibiisdam 
scriptur© locis poteiitia patri, sapieiitia filio, benigiiitas spiritui sancto 
(quasi specialiter) videntur assigiiari. De statu iiiterioris hominis, c. iii. 
f. 39. 

t In his tract De tribus appropriatis personis in trinitate, f. 271 : In 
his, quae manifesta et nobis iiota sunt, erudimur (ni fallor) ad eorum 
notionem, qu© human® capacitatis modum excedunt. In his enim trilnis 
forma qusedam et imago summa* triiiitatis expvimitur et quoddam nobis 
velut speculum proponitur, ut invisibilia Dei per ea, qu® facta sunt, In- 
tel lecta coiispiciautur. 

X In hac itaque rerum trinitate sola poteiitia non est de reliquarum 
aliqua, sapientia autem estde poteiitia sola, bonitas vero de poteiitiLi siniul 
ct sapientia. 
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proceeding from both, with which it embraces its wisdom.^ 
But in God, these are no changeable affections, as in man. 
Each i5 one with its essence ; this higher relation is denoted 
by the Trinity.^ Richard a St. Victore endeavours to prove 
that the relation of the three persons to each other is a 
necessary relation, thus : “ The Supreme Being must have 
an object worthy of love, which he loves as himself. 
Hence the conception of the Father as the eternal cause of his 
equal Son. The latter having all things in common with the 
former, must have omnipotence also ; accordingly, the third 
person must derive his existence from both.”J Alanus says 
briefly, adopting the language of Hermes Trismegistus : 
“ Unity begets unity, and reflects its own ardour (love) back 
upon itself ; thus the procession of the Holy Ghost from both 
is denoted as having its causative ground in the Father.”§ 

Unedifying were the disputes which grew out of the impro- 
per transfer of opposite theories respecting universal concep- 
tions to the doctrine of the Trinity. While Roscelin exposed 
himself to be called a tritheist by his nominalism, Gilbert of 
Poictiers, like John Philoponus, in earlier times, || drew upon 

♦ Quoniam ex se ipsa nascitur sapientia, quse est in ipso, et quoniam 
ipsa diligit sapientiam suam et ita procedit sapientia de meiite et de mente 
et sapientia procedit amor, quo ipsa mens diligit sapientiam genitam a se. 

t Quod ideo non sunt perscmm, quia sunt affectiones mutabiles circa 
animam. Aliquando enim anlma est sine notitia et amore, nec potest dici 
notitia hominis esse homo, vel amor hominis est homo, sed sapientia Dei 
Deus est, amor Dei Dens est, quia non est in Deo aliud ab ipso. Summa 
sent. Tract i. c. vi. De sacramentis. Lib. I. p. iii. c. xxiii. 

X Oportet condignum habere, ut sit, quern possit et merito debeat ut 
seipsum diligere. Si igitur primordialem personam veraciter constat 
esse summe bonam, nolle omnino non poterit, quod suinma caritas exigit. 
Et si veraciter earn omnipotentem esse, quicquid esse voluerit, non 
poterit non esse. Exigente itaqiie caritate condignum habere volet et 
exigente potestate habebit quern habere placet. Ecce quod pe^fcctio per- 
sonse unius est causa existentiac alterius. And then : Si igitur idem posse 
est absque dubio ambobus commune, consequens est, tertiam !n trinitate 
personam ex' ambobus et esse accepisse et existentiam habere. In his 
work De trinitate, Lib. V. c. vii. et viii. 

§ Monas gignit monadem et in se suum refiectit ardorem. — Iste ardor 
ita procedit a monade id est a patre, quod ipsum non deserit, quia ejus- 
dem est essentice cum ipso vel in se alterum (his second self, the other 
altogether coequal to him) id est in filium suum refiectit ardorem, id est 
spiritum sanctum, sed ita procedit a patre, quod ejus auctoritate procedit 
a filio. See the Regula? theologicae, p. 180 , seqq. ed. MingarelU. 

|j In despite of all Dr. Baur may have said, in his Geschiclite der 
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himself the same reproach by taking the contrary position of 
the Aristotelian realism. The obscure, confused, and abstruse 
style in which this Gilbert wrote, served to prolong the dispute, 
while the parties could never come to an understanding with 
each other. His purpose was to avoid Sabellianism, to which, 
as lie supposed, the comparison just <cited, with which it was 
attempted to prove or to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity, 
might easily lead, if great care were not taken to keep sepa- 
rate things related and things dift'erent.* This danger he 
would avoid by distinguishing the ditferent senses in which the 
name of God is used ; inasmuch as we understand by it either 
the one divine essence, the sid)stantia^ qucB est Deus ; the one 
substantial ground which is contained in the three persons ; just 
as the one essence of the kind is contained in the individuals 
belonging to this kind the forma constitutiva in rebus ; or, 
on the other hand, the persons distinguished one from the 
other by their personal properties, of which persons, each by 
itself is called God, the substantia, qucc est I>eus.\ Yet 
Gilbert himself acknowledged the inadequacy of this transfer 

Dreieiiiigkeitslehre, II. p. 510, where he rightly finds fault with an 
inaccurate expression in my St. Bernard, this comparison is an altogether 
correct one. 

* Errant aliqui in comparationibus, imo ex comparationibus, cum aut 
si quid in iis est dissimile, illas omnino abjiciendas existimant, aut in 
his, propter quee non sit illarum inductio, easdem usurpant, ut Sabelliani. 
Qui cum audiunt unius substantiae tres esse personas, et propter earn, 
quae ex illarum proprietatibus est, diversitatem aut sequalitatem aut«com- 
parationem aut coocternitatem aut processionera ostendendam, inductas 
similitudiiies legunt, scilicet vel unius auima? mentem, notitiam, amo- 
rem vel unius mentis memoriam, intelligent iam, voluntatem vel unius 
radii splendorem et calorem vel hujusmodi alias, putant, quod sicut unus 
solus est radius, de quo dicuntur calor et splendor aut una sola est mens, 
de qua et memoria et intelligentia et voluntas aut una sola anima, de qua 
et mens et notitia et amor, ita quoque unus solus subsistens sit, qui cum 
sit natura Deus, idem ipse personalibus proprietatibus sit pater et filius 
et spifitus* sanctus. See the Commentary on Boeth. f. 1150, already 
cited on page 7G. 

t The ulog is contradistinguished from the individual being, from the 
forma et materia. See the above-cited Commentary, f. 1140. 

:J: He says, concerning the Sabellians : Quos hie ipse error patenter 
ostendit omnino nescire hujus nominis, quod est substantia, multi plicem 
in iiaturalibus usum, videlicet non modo id, quod est, verum etiam id, 
quo est, hoc nomine nuncupari. — Eorum qui sunt Deus, numeratio facta 
est, ejus vero, quo sunt Deus repetitio. In the above-cited Commentary, 
f. 1150, seqq. 
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of creaturely relations to Gocl, and expressed himself on this 
point to the effect that the conception of one common sub- 
stance could not be applied to the simple essence of God in the 
same sense as it is applied to composite beings.^ Happily 
these disputes, which occupied men’s minds more than the ob- 
ject deserved, t had no furtlier influence on the determination 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. A confession of faith, whicli 
the abbot Bernard opposed to the doctrine of Gilbert, could 
not fr,rce its way into getieral recognition. Abelard declared 
that the being of God cannot come under the categories and 
Peter Lombard, that the determinations of the church were 
designed rather to exclude from the simplicity of the divine 
essence what was not in it, than to place anything therein. § 

The theologians of the thirteenth century followed out the 
ideas which had already been advanced on this doctrine in the 
preceding age. 

Alexander of Hales says : To the essence of the Supreme 
Good belongs that highest communication of himself which is 
denoted by the generation of the Son. As the fullest commu- 
nication of nature stands in generation, so the most perfect 

* Ex aliqua rationis propartione transsumptum sermonem rem ipsam, 
siciit cst, minime posse explicare et prajter rationis plenitudineni sen- 
sum mentis in eo, quod non nisi ex parte concipi potest, laborure. L. c* 
f. 1164. 

• f It marks the character of these times that, as we have already 
noticed on page 7, a reputed soothsayer was consulted about the con- 
troversy between the Nominalists and Kealists ; and a Parisian magis- 
ter sought, in the revelation of Hildegard, a decision of the contested 
points handled by Gilbert. And the latter declared, appealing to the 
revelation imparted to her, that, in speaking of God, essence and pro- 
perties cannot be s(;parated. Everything that is declared of God denotes 
himself, in his essence : Quia homo hanc potestatem non hubet, ut de 
Deo dieat, sicut de humanitate hominis et sicut de colore facti operis de 
manu hominis. Dens plenus est et integer et ideo non potest dividi ser- 
inone, sicut homo dividi potest. See the correspondence of Hildegard, 
which has been published by Martene and Durand, in the Veterum scrip- 
torum et monumentorum collectio amplissima, T. II. f. 1098, ep. 66. 

J Patet a tractatu philosophorum rerum omnium naturas in decern 
praedicainenta distribueiitiura illam summam inajestatem esse exclusam 
omnino nec ullo modo regulas aut traditiones eorum ad illam summam 
atque ineffabilem celsitudinem conscendere. Introduc. ad theol. Lib. XI. 
p. 1073. 

} Magis videtur horum verborum usus introductus ratione removendi 
atque excludendi a simplicitate deitatis, qua) ibi non sunt, quam ponendi 
aliqua. Lib. II. Dist. 24. 
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communication of will stands in love, we must therefore attri- 
bute both kinds self-communication to the Supreme Good.’^ ^ 
Albert the Great unfolds the matter thus: — ‘^Spirit can pro- 
duce only by first sketching the idea of its work within itself, 
an offspring of spirit exactly answering to the work.l Next is 
required an instrumentality, analogous to the essence of spirit, 
for the realization of the idea thus sketched forth. An idea 
of this sort must be simple, and of like essence with the highest 
acting principle, when tliis is so simple, that in it being, essence, 
and activity, are all one.J The way in which God reveals 
himself in time to make his rational creatures holy, and rfnite 
them to himself, necessarily presupposes that eternal act of 
the self-communication of God, by virtue of which the Holy 
Ghost j)roceeds from Father and Son. Through the Holy 
Gliost one love is diffused through all holy souls; this is the 
prototype of all creaturely love, that from which all creaturely 
love is derived.§ In itself, this is something immutable; nei- 
ther increasing nor diminishing. We are the ones that increase 
or diminish as we become more or less assimilated to this 
supreme love in disposition, feeling, and action/^ |1 Thomas 
Aquinas also pursues the same analogy, with a view to pre- 
pare tlie way for understanding the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and he traces it out, as we shall see, in a profound manner ; 
but he is careful at the same time to guard against the suppo- 
sition as if the Trinity could thus be really demonstrated. 

Only when we assume this doctrine as given do such argu- 
ments have any significance.” % He endeavours to show bow 
this is so in particular cases.** But what Thomas Aquinas 

Est igitur in summo bono diffusio generationis, quam conseqiiitiir 
differentia gigiientis et geniti, patris et filii et erit ibi difiusio per moduiu 
dilectionis, quam diciinus processionem spiritus sancti. 

t Format ex se rationem operis et speciem, qua est sicut proles ipsius 
intellectus, intellectui agenti similis in quantum agens est. 

t Formans, formatura, spiritus rector forma). 

§ Uiia caritas diffusa per omnes ariimas sanctas per spiritum sanctum, 
ad quam sicut exemplar omnis dilectio refertur et comparatione illiiis et 
assimilatione caritas dici meretur, primum formale omnis dilectionis. 

II Quanto plus vel minus per assimilationem habitu et affeclu et actu 
appropinquam us. 

H IT'initate posita congruuiit hujusmodi rationes. 

** E. g. The infinite goodness of God reveals itself in creation. It 
by no means follows from this, that anything infinite pro -eeds -from 
God, but it is epough that each in his own measure participates in the 
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thinks that he is able to make out, is this, — that if the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which is not to be proved a priori, is assumed 
by us as a doctrine of revelation, then the whole creation, and 
above all, the nature and essence of man^s spirit, bear witness in 
fe-vour of it. The perfect way in which the Son and the 
Holy Ghost derive theii;, essence from the Father,* is the 
primal ground and cause of the procession of the creatures 
from God. As the origin of the creation represents the per- 
fection of the divine being only after an imperfect manner, so 
we are led back by it to the perfect type, which completely 
includes in it all the divine perfections, namely, the Son, as 
the original type and pattern of the way in which creatures have 
their existence from God ; and as all creatures owe their 
existence to the free goodness of , the divine will, so this leads 
us back to one principle, constituting the ground of every free 
communication of God.f This is love ; the procedere per 
modum amoris in the person of the Holy Ghost ; the primal 
form of all communication of divine love. The processio is, 
in this case, not an act passing without the divine essence, and 
giving birth to something different from God, but one which 
abides within the agent himself. The more perfect this act of 
spiritual procession, the more completely one and identical is 
that which proceeds forth with that from which it proceeds 
forth. I Such acts of the spirit are knowing and willing, or 
loving {intelligere and velle). The more perfect the act of 
knowledge, the more completely is that which is known one 
with that which knows ; the more perfect the love, the more com- 
pletely the object of love becomes one with that which loves. § 

divine goodness. Moreover, the argument that without society there is 
no bfessedness, does not admit of being applied to a Being in himself all- 
sufficient. While the words ascribed to Hermes Trismegist: monas 
monadem genuit et in se suum reflexit ardorem, were by many applied 
to the Trinity, he, on the contrary, thinks that these words found their 
fulfilment in the work of creation ; nam unus Deus produxit unum 
mundum propter sui ipsius amorem, 

♦ The processio personarum, qum perfecta est. 

f Quoa sit quasi ratio totius liberalis collationis. 

j Id quod procedit ad intra processu intelligibili, non oportet esse 
diversum ; imo quanto perfectius procedit, tanto magis est unum cum eo, 
a quo procedit. 

§ Manifestum est, quod qu^to aliquid intelli^tur, tanto conceptio in- 
teliectualis est magis intima intelligent! et magis unum, nam intellectus 
secundum hoc quod actu intdligit, secundum hoc fit unum cum Intel- 
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It is true, that voiuntas and intellectus are in God one and 
the same ; but in the order of conception, love, that comes 
from the will, certainly presupposes something received into 
the intellect, in order that it may be the object of love.* 
Hence, the procession of the Holy Ghost presupposes the ge- 
neration of the Logos.” He now seekys to show, from the same 
analogy, why it is that the idea of generation is applied more 
particularly to the Logos, and that of pj-ocession to the Holy 
Ghost. ‘‘The act of intelligence (intelligere) supposes an 
image of the objec^t known, therefore corresponding to Gk)d's 
knowledge of himself in the generation of his Son as his per- 
fect image. Love, on the other hand, denotes an inclination 
of the spirit towards another.f The Holy Ghost is the mutual 
love between the Father and the Son ; therefore the procession 
from both corresponds to the being of the Holy Ghost. As the 
Father expresses (knows) within himself the essence of all the 
creatures through the begotten Word, inasmuch as the begotten 
Word represents the Father and all the creatures after a per- 
fect manner, so he loves himself and all the creatures in the 
Holy Ghost.” Thomas declares that a knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Trinity is necessary in order to a right under- 
standing of the doctrine of creation. “ When it is taught that 
God created all things by his Word, this doctrine excludes the 
error of those who suppose that God produced all things by a 
natural necessity. By the doctrine of the procession of love, 
it is shown that God produced the creatures not because he 
needed to do so, nor for any other reason urging him from 
without, but from love to his own goodness. But especially 
is this doctrine necessary in order to right views respecting the 
salvation of mankind, since this has been brought about by 
the incarnate Son, and by the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 

lecto. — Secundum operationem voluntatis invenitur in nobis quesdam 
alia processio, scilicet processio amoris, secundum quam amatum est in 
amante, sicut per conceptionem verbi res dicta vel intellecta est in 
intelligente. 

* Non enim est processio amoris nisi in ordine ad processionem verbi, 
nihil enim potest voluntate amari, nisi sit in intelleotu conceptum. 

f Hsec est differentia inter intellectum et voluutatem, quod intellectus 
sit in actu secundum suam similitudinem, voluntas aiitem sit in actu, 
non per hoc, quod aliqua similitude voliti sit in voluntate, sed ex hoc, 
quod voluntas, habet quandam inclinationem in rem volitam, as he after- 
wards says, secundum ratiouem impellentis et moventis in aliqiiid. 
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With this theory correspond also the views expressed by 
Raymund Lull. The divine principle of all existence he finds 
in the Father ; the instrumental cause in the Son ; the end, 
where all things find their rest, he designates as the Holy 
Ghost* * * § “ Because in the Holy Ghost all things find their 
end and their rest, he b^egets no other person. The Father 
and Son have respect through love to one end, and the same is 
the Holy Ghost. f AH that God knows withm himself (in 
contradistinction from his knowledge of things placed without 
himself) is God, In so far as love within God\s essence 
terminates in a product, it is a person ; in so far as it is not 
anything produced, it is his own essence. In so far as the 
Father knows himself as Father, he begets the Son ; because 
the Father and Son through love contemplate each other, they 
beget the Holy Ghost. The divine productivity begins with 
the Father and terminates in the Holy Ghost.^J “ The dis^ 
tinction of the divine persons,” says he, leads us to perceive 
that the divine perfections are not inacti\^e by reason of their 
infinite fulness ;§ because God is quite as much God by acting 
as by being, he has, by his own essence, difierent persons. No 
existence is possible without distinction.” || Like Abelard, he 
considered the Trinity as an exhaustive designation of the most 
perfect essence.TT In his disputes with the Mohammedans, he 

* Quselibet divinarum rationura est principium per patrem in filio et 
per filium est medium et per spiritum sanctum est quies et finis. 

f Qutelibet divinarum rationum est principium per patrem in filio et 
per filium est medium et per spiritum sanctum est quies et finis. Id, 
propter quod spiritus sanctus non producit personam, est, ut appetitus 
cujuslibet rationis in illo habeat fiiiem et quietem. Quia pater et fill us 
per amorem se habent ad unum finem, ille finis est spiritus sanctus. 
See the section concerning the Son of God, in the liber proverbiorum. 

X What he here says of the divine productivity, he expresses also 
in his proverbiis, in the following enigmaticaLstyle : Deus, in quantum 
intelligit, se posse Deum, producit Deum et in quantum intelligit se esse 
Deum, non producit Deum. Quia pater et filius intelligunt, quod pos- 
sint Deum, producunt Deum, 

§ Distinctio divinarum personarum est, ut divinse rationes non sint 
otiosjj! de infinitate. 

II Quia Deus est tantura Deus per agei^, quantum per existere, habet 
in sua essentia distinctas personas. Nulla substantia potest esse sine dis- 
tinctione, sine distinctione non esset quidquam. 

IT Tua perfectio laudetur et benedicatur, qusB demonstratur in te 
ratione tujE sanct® trinitatts, quia ratioiie personse patris intelligirilus 
t il am potestatem esse perfectam, et ratione person® fiUi intelligimus 
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frequently employed the following* argument : “ Witliout the 
doctrine of the Trinity, we should be driven to suppose an 
eternal creation ; otherwise, we must detract from the idea of 
God’s perfection. The goodness of God cannot be conceived 
as inoperative ; but witl)out the doctrine of the Trinity we 
should be compelled to represent it to ourselves as being so 
until the creation. To the very essence of the highest goodness 
belongs self- communication. This can be conceived as a 
perfect act only in the doctrine of the Trinity.” 

Thomas Aquinas acknowledges, that a beginning of creation 
is simply a matter of faith ; that such a beginning cannot be 
proved by arguments ; the hypothesis of an eternal creation 
cannot be refuted. Thereby the causality of God in relation 
to the world is by no means denied : since we must conceive 
of God’s act of creation as out of time, as an act not in succes- 
sion. And if it be conceived as always existing, the world is 
not made eternal, in the same sense as God is, because the 
divine being excludes all succession.* 

The teleological point of view led the schoolmen to inves- 
tigate the question respecting the end of the creation. Bona- 
vfMitura starts the inquiry, whether the glory of God, or the 
good of the creature, is to be considered as this ultimate end ; 
which question came to the knowledge of the schoolmen in its 
connection with the inquiry respecting the supreme good, and 
that in its connection with and bearing on the system of 
morals. Bonaventura, after having stated the reasons on both 
sides, determines in favour of the former. “ The highest end 
is God’s glory; for God creates all things for his own sake; 
not to obtain glory for himself — which would be inconsistent 
with his all-sufficiency — or to augment that glory, but in 
order to display and to communicate it ; and in the manifesta- 
tion of God’s glory, and a participation in it, consists the 
highest good of his creatures. Although in creatures it would 
be selfish to seek their own glory, yet it is otherwise with 
God ; for here there can be no difference between the particu- 

tuam sapientiam esse perfectam et ratione personae spiritus sancti intel- 
ligimus tuum benignum amorem esse plenum omni perfectione. Liber 
conteniplationis in Deum, vol. I, Lib. II. Distinct. 22, c. c. T. IX, 
f. 21D. . , . ' 

^ Quia esse divinum est esse totum simul absque successione, S. 
Tlieol. p. i. Qu. 46, art. ii. 
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lar and the universal good. He is himself the highest good 
If he had not respect, therefore, in all he does, to himself, whai 
he does would not be good.” 

The siiaping of the theology of which we are now endea- 
vouring to give an account, certainly proceeded from an age 
of predominating supernaturalism, 'when the latter occupied 
and pervaded the whole spiritual atmosphere. The idea of 
the miracle, therefore, exercised a vast power on the minds of 
thefjlogians. Since it was in fact, however, as we have shown 
by many examples, that the prevailing view of the miracle was 
not an isolating, fleshly-Jewish view of the matter, but the 
genuinely Christian mode of taking the miracle in connection 
with everything else belonging to the evolution of the divine 
life, so that the latter was considered the end and centre 
of all ;* therefore, these theologians felt constrained to define 
the miracle, not according to the dead, mechanical view of 
God’s relation to the world, but according to their own view 
of that relation, — a view which was animated, no less by a 
lively religious than by a profoundly speculative spirit. They 
must seek to point out the congruity of such an idea with their 
view of their creation, as a timeless act of God, with the active 
omnipresence of God, with a divine plan of the universe, 
binding together everything in organical coherence. Let us 
consider all this more in detail. 

Abelard regarded the whole course of the world as a reali- 
zation of the ideal order of the universe planned by the divine 
reason. By the one day, in the history of the creation, he 
understands : That whole activity of God, by virtue of 

which he planned in his own mind the entire circle of 
existence, realized in the work of six days.”*!* In the phe- 
nomenal world is manifested wdiat was present in the divine 
idea ; the work and the idea correspond exactly together, J It 
is this system of the ideal order of the world which is meant, 
when the word of God is spoken of in which he created all 

* See before, Vol.VII. p. 352. 

f Diem unum vocat totaui illorum operam Dei consummationem, 
prias in mente habitam et in opere postmodum sexta die conipletam. 
Expositioin Hexaemeron. 1. c. Martene et Durand, T. V. f. 1372. 

J Quasi enim de sinu quodam secreti sui singula Deus producit, dum 
exhibet opere, quod antea conceperat mente nec a conceptu dissidet opus, 
dum quod mente disponitur, opere completur. 
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things. It is evident from this, that there is nothing acciden- 
tal, sudden, isolated ; nothing that is not in conformity with 
reason.* Hence, the Platonic distinction between a mundus 
intclligibilis {KOfffwg vorfTog) and a mundus sensihilis 
aiaOrjToc) seems to him to be according to truth. “ If we 
look at tliis system only, which is grounded in the divine plan 
of the universe, there are no exceptions ; everything belongs 
to it in like manner, as, internal parts ; in tliis regard, there is 
no difterence between natural and supernatural.’’ He consi- 
ders, it is true, everything that takes place, as in like manner 
a work of God’s omnipotence, as we might infer from his 
conception of that attribute above explained ; and for this 
very reason, he must say, that in relation to the divine omni- 
potence, abstractly considered, nothing is a miracle but he 
distinguishes, in the effects of God’s omnipotence, those which 
correspond to the powers and laws originally placed in the 
creation, whereby the latter are only called into activity,, and 
those, to which those powers and laws would be inadequate, 
which evidence ^lew powers introduced by God into the 
creation. This is what is meant when things are said to take 
place contrary to the ‘^course of nature;” that is, the ordinary 
course of nature. This is what is meant by the supernatural.J 
Concerning such effects as these last, he says, that God thereby 
puts to shame the rules of the philosophers, because they are 
facts which the original laws of creation are inadequate to 
account for.§ ‘‘ When,” says Abelard, “ we examine into the 
powers of nature, or natural causes, we by no means look at 
that original act of God that formed the plan of the universe, 
where the agency of nature is to be considered identical with 
the will of God ; but we have regard in this case solely to the 

* Cuncta Deum condidisse in verho, hoc est in sapientia sua osten- 
ditur, id est nihil subito, vel temerc, sed omnia rationabiliter ac provide. 
L. c. f. 13G9. 

f Excellentia divinse potentim, quam constat ex propria natura quic- 
quid decrevit posse. 

X Contra naturam vel practer naturam fieri, eo quod primordialium 
causarum institutio ad hoc minime sufficere posset, nisi Deus pra;ter 
solitum propria voluutate vim quaudam rebus impertiret, ut hoc inde 
fieri posset. Theol. Christian. L. III. f. 1133. 

J , Dcus philosophorum regulas in factis suis frequenter cassat, cum 
elicet aliqua nova contra naturam facit sive supra naturam hoc e^t 
supra hoc, quod prima institutio reram potest. L. c. Lib. II. f. 1074. 
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work of the six days, the groundwork of the constitution of 
the world as then given. We speak of that original consti- 
tution of nature which was so arranged as to bring to pass all 
things out of itself, without a miracle,” t He compares mi- 
racles, considered as effects of a new power introduced by God 
dnto the system of nature, with the original creative act of 
God, which first called the universe into being, when his will 
alone held the place of nature in all that he did.J By thus 
distinguishing from one another the ideal, divine constitution 
of the world, embracing at once natural and supernatural, and 
the ordinary course of nature corresponding to the powers and 
laws originally planted by God in nature, Abelard confuted 
tliat presumption of worldly wisdom, which, referring all phe- 
nomena to one law, denied the possibility of miracles. “ When 
philosophers,” says he, call an evqnt that takes place by 
miracle an impossibility, or a thing contrary to the course of 
nature, as, for instance, the birth from a virgin, the seeing of 
the blind, — they really have regard to the ordinary course of 
nature, or original natural causes ;§ not to th© sublimity of the 
divine power, which is able to bring to pass all that it has 
determined, and to change the very nature of things, so as to 
bring to pass uncommon events as it pleases. j| The mistake 
of these philosophers is, that they confine their views to the 
nature of things created, and to every day experience, and pay 
no regard, or scarcely any, to the divine omnipotence, which 

Nullatenus nos modo, cum in aliquibus rerum effectis vim naturec 
vel cimsas naturales requirimus, id nos facere secundum illam priorem 
Dei operationem in constitutione mundi, ubi sola Dei voluntas naturae 
efficacijim habuit in illis tunc creandis vel disponendis, sed tan turn ab 
ilia operatione sex diebus completa. Expositio in Hexaem. L. c. Mar- 
tene et Durand, T. V. f. 1378. 

f, Deinceps vim naturae pensare solemus, tunc videlicet rebus ipsis jam 
ita prseparatJs, ut ad quselibet sine miraculis facienda ilia eorum con- 
st! tuti vel praeparatio sufficeret. 

% Unde ilia, quae per miracula fiunt, magis contra vel supra naturam, 
quam secundum naturam fieri fatemur, cum ad illud scilicet faciendum 
nequaquam illo rerum proeparatio prior sufficere possit, nisi quandam 
vim novam rebus ipsis Deus conferret, sicut et in illis sex diebus faciebat, 
ubi sola ejus voluntas vim natur® obtinebat in singulis efficiendis. 

§ Ad usitatum natur® cursura yel ad primordiales rerum causas 
respiciunt. Introduce ad theol. Lib. p. 1133. 

J) Quam videlicet constat ex propria iiatura quicquid decrevit poss6 
ef prrnter solitam ipsas rerum naturas quocunque voluerit modo pep- 
mutare, 
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controls all nature, and whose will nature, properly so called, 
obeys.* When they call a thing, therefore, possible or im- 
possible, conformable or contrary to nature, they do not 
measure that thing by the standard of the divine omnipo- 
tence.'* 

It is plain, from what has been said, that Abelard himself, 
in rejecting, as we have before related,’ the miraculous stories 
of his own times, riid so by no means on the ground of philo- 
sopldcal principles, hostile to tiie reception of miracles. Nor 
was it his opinion that miracles must necessarily be confined 
to a certain limited period in the iostory of the church. On 
the contrary, he declared against those who said that miracles 
had ceased, because the church no longer needed them for tlie 
conversion of unbelievers. As faith without works is dead,*' 
«aid he, ‘^miracles no doubt are needed, together with other 
means for the quickening of fajth. And even if we stop with 
the conversion of unbelievers, as the end of miracles, there 
is no lack, even now, of heretics, pagans, and Jews.” He 
ascribed tlie cessation of miracles to the fault of his contem- 
poraries. It was because so very few were to be found who 
M er(‘ worthy of such a grace ; because every man desired it, 
not for the saving good of oliiers, but for the gratification 
of his own vanity. To such extent liad that faith disappeared, 
of nhicli our Saviour spake, when he said, ‘‘ If ye had faith 
like a grain of mustard-seed.^’ 

Thougli Abelard was attacked on many sides from the su- 
per! laluiaJistic position held by the majority iii his times, still 
the endeavour to find a point of conciliatioii between the super- 
natural and the natural was common to all the great teachers 
of the tliirteenth century. TJiey supposed, with Abelard, 
things relatively rather than absolutely su})erna1;ural. To dis- 
tinguish in what sense a thing might be conceived to take 
place, contra or supra naturam^ and in what sense not, — all 
depended, in their opinion, upon rightly distinguishing the 
different conceptions of nature itself. Thus Alexander of 
Hales distinguishes nature as self-active, and as passive, recep- 
tive (tlie potentia activa and susceptiva, the possihilitas activa 
and pnssira), nature as the material lying at the ground of all 
things, and nature considered as the form of manifestations. 

* Omnes eoriim regulas infra earn vel extra earn penitus consistere. 

VOL. VI IT. M 
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‘‘As it concerns the former, nature is so constituted by the 
Creator of nature — who embraces all things in his plan of cre- 
ation, whose works all cohere together — as to produce whatso- 
ever can in any way be formed cut of her or be wrought in 
her, whether it bo in the ordinary course of nature or by mi- 
racles. She is so constituted, that the divine will, which all 
things must subserve,* is accomplislicd in her ; and in this 
respect there is nothing contrary to the course of nature, no- 
thing supernatural.* But miracles are effects which suppose 
the ^ reative inworking of God, to the accomplishing of 
which the self-activity of nature is inadequate ; and so in this 
respect, as transcending nature, they are to be denominated 
supernatural, and things at variance with the form in which 
the self-activity of nature exhibits itself. The miracle, as a 
new form struck upon nature, is contra naturam, {prater or 
supra naturam ; as potentia activa^ potentia ad aciiun ; contra 
naturam^ quee dicitur forma')” Accordingly, iu reference 
to the potentia ohcdientialis or passiva in nature, lie could 
say of the miracle, that the constitution for it is one liiddcn in 
nature, which is brought into activity by the divine omnipo- 
tence ; and he could therefore define the miracle as an act of 
God, calling forth that which is hidden in nature (hidden, that 
is, in relation to the potentia ohedientice) into activity, as a 
display of his almighty wisdom.| 

8o, too, Albcrtus M.agnns takes the supernatural in connec- 
tion with the divine constitution of the world. He sees in 
everything that takes place, be it natural or supernatural, the 
realization of the constitution of the world in the divine reason, 
or the eternal Word, whicli alike embraces all things, — the 
divine ideas (rationes^ quee sunt in verbo)^ in which everything 
that comes into being shines beforehand ; in which it was pre- 
determined what should exist, and when and after what manner 
it should exist. These are the primordiales rerum causce 
simpliciter. They exist from eternity ; and in these G od pre- 


* Nothing contra naturam, qusB est materia primitus ordinata possi- 
bilis ad formas, quso sunt cursu naturae et quae sunt cursu iiiirabili, 
potentia obedientiae ad omnia opera divina sive mediante natura sive im- 
mediate creata est a principio. 

t Miraculum est opus occultas naturas in actum reducens ad ostea- 
sionem sapieutisa virtuosse. Summa, p. ii. Qu. xlii. 
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figures wliat should come into being in the works of nature, of 
grace, and in the kingdom of glory, according to the ordinary 
course of nature, or according to the order of grace or by 
miracles; and nothing can ever take place except what has 
here ])eeii determined. lie distinguishes, like Alexander of 
Hales, that which is grounded in the receptive, original consti- ' 
tution of nature, is prepared in it tts to possibility, and that 
which may come to exist through the agency of the powers 
du eliing in her, htr own self-activity. ‘‘If we look at the 
former,’^' there is given in every creature the capacity for 
everything wiilcli can be foi uied out of it by tlie will of (iod. 
Anri in this regard one may say, that in nature, in the original 
creatioji, v^'as implanted tlfis possibility, as well in relation to 
lliat whicli takes place according to the ordinary course of na- 
ture as in relation to miracles. f In this sense, an event may 
not be contradictory to nature, even though it should contra- 
dict tlie oi'dinary (toiirse of nature.ij: Ihit if we look at the 
second, rhat wliieh takes place according to the ordinary 
course* * * § of nature is grounfled in the original ibrees of nature 
{matcrlce naiuralt irtscrlnm)^ is implanted in the matter of 
the world ; but what takes place in a miraculous manner lies 
liul within God’s almighty power and constitution of the world, 
for God has from eternity aiTanged, in his eternal Word, what- 
soe\ er takes j)laee, and when and how it shall take place, and 
with this divine arrangenumt nothing can interfere. § If we 
imderstuiid nature in tlie highest sense, the prhnordiaJcs 
causds couditionis^ and rationes catfsalcs\ tlien notliing 

seems to take place contrary to the original nature of things 
{contra naturani prinio insifam rebus) ; for, in the sense 
des(;ribed, God lias also implanted the causales rationes et 
jrriniordlales of miracles in things. With these God cannot be 
at variance, any more than lie can deny himself, deny his own 

* The prima radix possibilitatis obedientia3. 

f Possibilitas tain ad coiisuetum naturio, quam ad miracula in prin- 
cipio coiulitioiiis inserta est materia* naturali. 

I Not (}Uod Deus faciat contra legem naturcc fcquissimam et naturalis- 
simani, quain ipse natural iiididit, sed contra cousuetum et iio?jis notuin 
cursum natune. ^ 

§ lienee the distinction : Potential sive rationes sive virtmes ad mi- 
racula non sunt inditai materia; mundi nisi per potentiam obedientixe, per 
rationes autem causales in Deo sunt. 

M 2 
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wisdom.* It is necessary, therefore, to distinguish from one 
another that which nature is capable of producing by the 
forces implanted in her, and by her own agency, and that in 
which she shows herself simply passive in relation to a liigher 
inworking. Thus, God has furnished nature with everything 
requisite for the realization of the ends correspondent to her, 
but so constituted her, at the same time, that she should 
receive into herself still higher powers, and produce still higher 
effects.” f He distinguishes that which takes place contra, 
prceter diUil supra naiuram. The first is when God, according 
to his secret plan of the world, the ideas in which all things 
were prefigured (^ex causis rationalihus in se ipso ahsc07iditis) 
produces, from some object or other, a thing which had not 
already been prefigured and prepared in it by the seminal 
principle implanted within it {(pwd scnmialiter non incst in 
ipso), Praiter naturam is that which does not in itself, 
indeed, transcend the power of nature, that which has been 
produced from these powers bearing within themselves, by 
constitution and in the germ, everytliing that is at some time 
or other to appear in manifestation but which, however, 
could not of itself proceed irom the developing process of 
nature from within herself, but presupposes a certain inwork- 
ing from without upon the forces hidden within her,§ an 
impulse whereby the process of natural development is has- 
tened, the separated forces in her are rapidly concentrated, so 
that something is accomplished at once, which nature could 
have produced only tiirough a gradual and slow development. || 
Supra 7iaturam, but not co7itra naturnm^ is that which could 
not come about indeed at all by natural })owers, which there- 
fore is purely supernatural, like the second ; but which still, 

if Sicut nou potest facere contra seipsuna, ita non potest faccre contra 
rationes illas et contra opus suum sapientcr dispositiuii. 

t Quod creator nihil coinmodorum negavit natura) in his, qua) sunt in 
- jiatura secundum causales rationes sufficienter deducentes ad actum, quia 
in his passivum proportiouatum cst active et e converse activuin passive. 
In his autem, quae tantum obediential iter sunt in natura et quse secundum 
causales rationes pertinent ad causam superioreiri, negavit commoda, 
quia haac ad naturam non pertinent, sed ad causam superiorern. 

^ The causm seminalcs. 

§ Non 0ido natura ab intrinsecus generante, sed extrinsecus adhibitis 
motibiis et fomentis. 

I| Hoc quod secundum ordinem naturae paulatim operands produce- 
retur, velocius et repente producitur. 
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however, stands so related to nature as to find first in her its 
completion, as, for example, the appearance of Christ.^ He 
aftinns, again, a certain analogy between the natural and 
supernatural, in so far as, in fact, even that whereby cor- 
rupted nature is restored, must be the same with, or sometimes 
similar to, that whereof the nature was* originally cons titu ted. t 
Thomas Aquinas unfolds this idea as follows : J “ If we look 
at the order of the world as it proceeds from the primal cause, 
nothing can happen contrary to this order of the world, which 
lias its ground in God ; for if God brought to pass anything 
at variance with it, he would act against his foreknowledge, 
his will, or his goodess. But if we look at the order of the 
world, as it is grounded in the cosmical chain of causes and 
eft‘e('ts,§ then God may bring to pass aomeihm^ prceter or diriem 
rerum, understood according to this latter sense, because he 
is nut tied and limited to this series of causes and effects ; but, 
on the contrary, the order of the world thereon reposing de- 
pends on him, as it proceeds from him, not by any necessity of 
nature, but by his own freewill. As the ordo naturce is 
implanted by God in things (or do relnis inditus)^ so that 
which takes place prccter hiinc ordmcm, is not contrary to 
nature.” He now raises the objection, God would be a mu- 
table, being, if he acted contrary to the order of things esta- 
blished by himself.” To this he replies, “That God, in 
implanting a certain order in things, still reserved to himself 
the right of sometimes, for cause, acting otherwise. |j Con- 
sidered in reference to the divine omnipotence, nothing, we 
must allow, can be called a miracle ; for, compared with this, 
everything is little. 

“ The miracle is so called only in reference to the capability 

Quod in potestate naturao nullo modo potest esse, et tamcn ad natu- 
rain S(* habet ut pcrfectio naturae. 

t Sunt ad simile in specie causse seminales et obedientales, et hoc ideo, 
quod seminales sunt ad institutionem naturae, obedientales autem ct cau- 
saks ad corrupt® naturae restaurationem nec potest corrupta natura 
restaurari nisi per eadem aut similia, quibus institiita est, et ideo omne 
niiraculum deducit ad aliquid simile naturae. See the Summa, p. ii. 
Tract, viii. Quacst. xxx. seqq, 

X Summa, Lib. I. Qumst. cv. Artie, vi. § The causae secundae. 

11 Quod Deus sic rebus certum ordinem indidit, ut tamen sibi ipsi 
reservaret, quod ipse aliquando aliter ex causa esset facturus. Unde, 
cum praeter buuc ordinem agit, non mutatur. 
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of nature, which some event transcends.^' Hence, different 
degrees of miraculous powers may be supposed.” In liis in- 
quiry respecting the idea of tJie miracle, in his commentary on 
the Sentences, •}” he starts, like Albertus Magnus, with making 
the distinction betwen the rationes causales v(d ohedioiiiales 
and the rationes seminalm in nature. And he, too, places the 
supernatural, not in an infringement of the former, but of the 
latter. Accurately understood, however, the miracle, even in 
relation to the latter, is not an event running counter to them, 
but exalted above them, — one that takes place independent of 
thent:J an event exalted above them when Cod produces an 
effect wliich nature must ever fall short of, as the form of a 
glorified body ; or when he produces an effect, to which nature 
is coiny>etent, without the mediation of natural causes, as in the 
changing of water into wine. But he does nothing contrary 
to nature ; for he cannot so order it that the operative causes 
in nature, while still remaining the same in kind, should pro- 
duce essentially different effects, any more than that a thing 
should be the same and different at the same time. In the 
second book § he distinguishes two several conceptions of the 
miraculous : the relatively such to a particular individual, 
when the natural causes which gave rise to the phenomenon 
are concealed from him ; and the miraculous in itself, tlie cause 
of which is one simpUciter occulta ; so that if the powers of na- 
ture had been followed, it must have taken i)lace otherwise. || 
Of this kind is whatever is brought to pass immediately by the 
divine power, which is the most hidtlen of causes. How 
miracles are comprised in the divine order of the world, and 
serve, along with the effects that proceed from natural causes, 
to reveal tlie divine providence, he explains again in his work 
Contra gentes^"^'^ in perfect accordance with what he teaches 

* Quod nihil potest dici miraculum ex comparatione potentiac divinae, 
quia quodcunque factum divinae poteutise comparatuni est minimum. 
Sed dicitur aliquid mii'aculum per comparationem ad facultatem na- 
turae, quam exc^it. Summa, Lib. I. Qu. cv. Art. viii. 

f Distinct. 42, Qu. ii. Art. ii. 

J Proprie loquendo tunc etiam contra eas non facit, sed prseter eas yel 
supra eas. § Distinct. 18 , Quast. i. Artie, iii. 

(j Ita etiam, quod in re est aliqua virtus secundum rei veritatem, per 
quam aliter debeat contingere. 

H Hecc, proprie miracula, quasi in seipsis ct simpUciter mira. 

Lib. III. c. xeix. 
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in tho Siimma, There are, indeed,” lie sa^^s in his latter 
work, ‘‘ many abnormal effects in nature which do not corre- 
spond with what usually takes place, while still the order of 
providence in nowise changes. If, then, it may be so brought 
about by creaturely power, that the course of nature, without 
any change of the divine providence, *may suffer such change 
as to allow of phenomena deviating from what commonly 
appear, then, a fortiori^ the divine power may, without any 
infringement on providence, sometimes bring to pass an event 
otherwise than as it would take place in the natural order of 
things. This serves especially to make it manifest that all 
nature is subject to God’s will, and that the order of nature 
does not s[)ring from a natural necessity, but from his free- 
will ; and it can be no matter of surprise that God should 
cffei'T something in nature with a view to reveal himself to the 
souls of men, when we consider that rational beings are the 
end in which all corporeal beirjg terminates. But the end of 
rational beings is the knowledge of God ; it can be no matter 
of surprise, therefore, if a change should take place in corpo- 
real nature for the purpose of communicating to rational 
beings the knowledge of God.” Kaynumd Lull refers those 
who refuse to admit anything supernatuml to the creation of 
the world from nothing, as the greatest miracle.^' ‘‘In 
nature,” says he, are many and great mysteries ; and the hu- 
man understanding is not competent to know and comprehend 
all the works of nature, for the power of nature to work 
according to her own course is far greater than the power of 
the human soul to understand the works of nature.| If, then, 
man finds himself so limited in the knowledge of nature, how 
should he be able to understand everything supernatural, espe- 
cially if he is disposed to conceive what lies beyond the limits 
of nature as something embraced within them ? ” J “ Neither 

* Valde mirum est, Domine, de hominibus discredentibus, nam quo- 
niam negant et discrediiiit esse rem contra cursum naturae*, quare non 
respiciunt nec perpendunt esse mundi, quod est magis impossibile se- 
cundum cursum nuturae, quam sit impossibile, te esse Deuiii et liominem 
simul ? nam mundus de privatione devenit in esse per tuam voluntatem 
et non per cursum natune, T. IX. f. 39. 

t Adeo magria et multa sunt secrete, naturae, quod non possint omnia 
percipi ab hornine, quoniam multo major est possibilitas, quam nature 
habet ad operandum secundum suum cursum. 

J Et maxime si hoc inquirat intra terminos naturae, intra quos non 
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the natural nor the supernatural,” he affirms, can rightly 
understood except in their connection with each other. The 
understanding of the one conditions the understanding of the 
other.*' * The tendency to the supernatural he considers as 
the characteristic of the Christian age and position, proceeding 
from faith in the incarnajtion of God, as compared witli anti- 
quity, which leaned towards nature, f 

111 connection with the doctrine of miracles, we should here 
notice the peculiar views of Roger Bacon, who endeavoirrs to 
explain certain marvels wTought by the power of man's word^ 
from the potentiated natural power of mind, to which the 
uttered word serves as a natural organ. ‘‘Every action of 
man is stronger and mightier when he bends his mind thereto 
with firmness of purpose, and confidently expects to compass 
what he aims at. And because the word is formed out of the 
thought and longing of man's heart, and man has his joy in it, 
and it is the most connatural instrument of the rational soul, 
therefore has it the power of producing the greatest effects of 
all that is done by man ; especially when it proceeds from 
a sure intention, a great desire, and a strong confidence. A 
) proof of this is, that all the miracles wrought by holy men 
1 were, from the first, performed by the power of vvords.''f 

sunt inclus® res, quae non sunt secundum cursum naturae ? T. IX- 

f, 401. 

♦ Opera naturas percipiuntur per opera, quae sunt supra iiaturam, et 
opera, quas sunt supra naturam, percipiuntur per opera natura;, quoniam 
alia sunt aliis occasio, ut percipiuntur. L. c. f. 402. 

•f* Benedictus sis, Domine, quia a tempore tuse incamationis plus trac- 
tant et cogitant homines in tuis operibus, quam in operibus natune, et per 
hoc significatur, quod ipsi sint plus in tempore gratiae post tuam incarna- 
tionem, quam ante ipsam, quando philosophi plus tractabant de operibus 
naturae, quam de tuis. De contemplat. in Deum, Vol. II. Lib. IIL 
Dist. 28, c. cli. f. 349. 

J Omnis operatio hominis est fortior et impetuosior, quaudo ad earn 
est multum sollicitus et voluntarius et fixo proposito firmat intentionem 
et spcrat firmiter, se posse consequi, quod intendit. Quia \erbum ab in- 
terioribus membris naturalibus generatur et formatur ex cogitatione et 
sollicitudine, et delectatur homo in eo, et propriissimiun est instrumentom 
animee rationalis, ideo maxiraam efficaciam habet inter omnia, quae fiunt 
ab homine, prascipue cum ex intentione certa, desiderio magno et vehe- 
inenti confidentia profertur. Cujus signum est. quod omnia fere miracula,. 
quae facta sunt per sanctos, a principio fiebant per virtutem verborum. 
Opus majus, f. 252. 
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When we enter into tlie investigations of these theologians, 
respecting the relation of the divine foreknowledge and pre- 
destinaiion to creaturely freedom, we ought not to forget, that 
the Augustihian system swayed the religious consciousness and 
thinking df this age ; as in fact, this ground-tendency ever con- 
stituted the most import ant difterence^ though the one of which 
tliere was the least consciousness on both sides, between the occi- 
dental and the oriental churches. Starting from the principles 
of Augustin, these writers were carried, by the stern consist- 
ency of monistic speculation, to the point of sacrificing the 
freedom of the creature, notwithstanding all their pains to 
rescue it. And here, too, while we see how a well-authorized 
practical interest was forced to give way, in speculative minds,, 
to the stiff anti rigid consistency of thought, we cannot fail to? 
mark also the extent of mischief which arose from a con- 
founding of the philosophical and religious points of view in 
theology. But the power of the ethical element within tliem, 
and their good sense, appear in tliis, that they attempted, at 
least in appearance, to maintain freedom, to remove the caus- 
ality of evil from God, and to avoid everything calculated to 
shock the moral sensibility of mankind. Their skilful dialectics, 
and their custom of resorting to the arts which Augustin had 
already employed in such a variety of ways, stood them greatly 
in stead. 

Anselm composed a tract on the question, How divine 
foreknowledge and predestination could be reconciled with 
freewill ? He makes out an answer by resorting to distinc- 
tions, which might serve the purpose, no doubt, of guarding 
against many misconceptions, many extravagant and ugly 
positions ; but which were not suited to remove the real diffi- 
culty. His doctrine is this : ‘‘ Divine foreknowledge by no 
means excludes free self-determination. The necessary and 
the free, God knows beforehand, each in its own way. All 
^lepends on distinguishing the standing-point of eternity and 
that of development in time. As there is no contradiction in 
this, that, viewed from the standing point of eternity, every- 
thing is an immediate present, which in the unfolding of time 
is a past and a future, so it easily admits also of being recon- 
ciled, that what from the standing-point of eternity exliibits 
itself as immutable and necessary, should, in relation to 
temporal development, appear to be free and mutable, as de- 
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pendent on the creaturely free self-determination.^ l^aul, in 
Rom. viii. 28, employs the perfect tense, — even when speak- 
ing of an action yet future, — for the purpose of denoting, by 
this circumstance, that lie had not in view here a temporal 
action, but was constrained to use this expression — by the 
poverty of language — to denote^ the immediate presence of 
eternity since that wliich is once past is immutable, like tlie 
eternal. ”J Now it is quite evident that, by this distinction of 
the two ])oints of view, nothing is gained as yet for the 
defence of freedom. This distinction would much rather 
serve direc^tly to make contingency a mere appearance, neces- 
sary in order to temporal development, — so that what is fixed 
in the divine plan of the world as something necessary, should 
be actually realized only in the form of a seeming contingency. 
Anselm himself cannot avoid observing tlie consequetices 
which might be derived from his positions : “Must not the 
causes of good and evil fall back, then, on God, if he knows 
nothing as a mere fact (therefore, not even evil), but his fore- 
knowledge precedes everything ? ” To this he answers, that 
“ pjverytliing positive comes from God ; but evil is a negative 
thing. Even in evil actions, all that is positive comes from 
him, but not evil, which consists just in the want of that 
rectitudo volimtatis, which comes from God.’’§ By these dis- 
tinctions, however, when taken in connection with the positions 
above noticed, the acknowdedgment of a freedom simply self- 
determining, — not determined from without, as the cause of 
evil, — is by no means placed clearly beyond doubt. There is 
something more real in the acute distinctions, by means of 
which Hugo a St. Victore endeavours to make the freedom in 
sin consistent with the acknowledgment of the divine omnipo- 
tence and providence to wdiich all things are subjected. He 
says : “We must distinguish from each other the act of 
willing in itself, and the direction of the will to a particular 

I 

Hoc propositum, secundum quod vocati sunt sancti, in acternilate, in 
qua non est praeteritum vel futurum, sed tantum prscsens, immutabile 
est, sed in ipsis hominibus ex Ubertate arbitrii aliquando est mutabile. 

t Propter indigentiam verbi, significantis seternam prajsentiam, usum 
esse verbis proeteritse significationis. 

J Ad similitudinera cetemi pracsentis omnino immutabilia. 

Deus facit omnes actiones et omnes motus, quia ipse facit res, a 
quibus et ex quibus et per quas et in quibus hunt. 
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object. WiHino; in itself is purely the act of the man ; but as 
soon as it dii(‘ets itself to i)articular objects, it finds itself 
limited by the divine order of the world, so that it can take 
only the direction where the way lias been left open for it by 
the latter. Accordingly, evil, in its manifestation, is limited 
by the divine order of tlie world ; a^d must, like all things 
else, be subservient to the same.’’^ 

Proceeding on the foundation laid in the twelfth century, 
the theologians of the thirteenth carried their investigations 
still further, Alexander of Hales, also, starts w itii the position 
that wdiat takes place in time cannot stand to the divine know- 
ledge in the relation of a mere datum or fact, because the 
temporal cannot be conceived as the cause of the eternal, nor 
the knowledge of God as depending on something else. In 
order to reconcile the divine foreknowledge with the contin- 
gency of free actions, he distinguishes that which is necessary 
in itself and that which is necessary in certain eonnectioiis, 
under certain suppositions,- — unconditional and conditioned 
iiecessity.j* Alexander of Hales is the first of these school- 
men in whom we meet with the notion of a “ fate and 
this notion from henceforth becomes a dominant one in 
the scholastic theology. When we look at the divine order 
of the world, as it exists in the divine reason, we liave the 
idea of Providence. When we look at its manifestations, 
in the series of causes and effects in the i)henomenal world, 
we are presented with the idea of fate.’' J Foreknow- 
ledge, in so far as it is the exemplaris ratio in the arte 
divina, is called providentia ; in so far as it exhibits itself in 
7'e vel effectu operis^ it is called fatum. Freewill and fate 
stand in no contradiction with each other ; for if by fate must 
be understood the co-operation of all causes directed by some 

♦ In velle et vitiura est, in quantum velle ex voluntate mala, et ordo 
ost, in quantum ad hoc vel ad hoc ex disponente est. Potest ergo volun- 
tas mala in se corrumpi et resolvi per proprium vitium, quod ei aliunde 
non datur, sed non potest per velle extra se prsecipitqj’i, nisi qua ei via 
aperitur. God is not auctor ruendi, sed incedendi ordinator. De sacra- 
inentis fidei, Lib. 1. p. v. c. xxix. 

t Necessitas consequential et necessitas consequentis, necessitas ante- 
cedens et necessitas consequens, necessitas absoluta et ordinis. 

+ The distinction : Dispositio, quae est in disponente et disposi tio, qua* est 
in re disposi ta. Dispositio in disponente est exemplar, dispositio in dispo- 
sito est ordo deductus ab ipso exemplar! et est forma exemplata in ipsa re. 
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higher law, then freewill is one of those causes.^ By it, the 
operations of free, as well as of natural causes are all directed 
together, after a manner corresponding to their respective and 
proper essences. The actions of freewill are prevented only 
by the connection in which fate places them from overstep- 
ping the limits prescrib(»d by Divine Providence.f God knows 
evil, but it is from the good ; as the same art embraces tlie 
knowledge of that which agrees with its laws, and of that 
wdiich violates them. So, if light could see itself and its 
effects, it would know that one thing is receptive of light, and 
another not — which is the same as darkness ; by means of 
itself, then, it would know itself and darkness.” Alexander 
of Hales reckons evil as something that contributes to display 
the harmony of the universe : By comparison with the evil, 

the good shines forth more conspicuously in its own essence.”J 
After the same manner, Albertus Magnus : “ The primal 

ground and original type of all that is done, or can be done, 
whether by men or by angels, is the divine Providence. § 
Pate is that orderly arrangement, originating in Providence, 
which is stamped on the whole series of created things, and 
reveals itself in the connection of natural and voluntary 
causes. II Providence and fate are distinguished from each 
other, as type and antitype, formative cause and the form 
actually incorporated in things.^f The causae contingentes^ as 
well as freewill, — the true and proximate causes of whatever 
takes place, — though subordinated to fate, do not lose their 
causality ; and thus the same effects under different relations 
spring from providence, from fate, and from freewdlL By 
fate, evil itself is ordered for good, — that is to say, so ordered 
that good must come out of it;* * * § ** and evil, in relation to the 

* Ipsum liborum nostrum arbitrium est una causarum, secundum 
cujus ordinationem ad sues effectus currit series fati. 

t Connexione fatal! coercentur ab evagatione limitum divinac provi- 
dentisD sive determinatorum a divina providentia. 

X Propter ipsam bonorum pulchritudinem perniisit Deus mala fieri, 

§ Prima ratio etTorma exemplaris. 

II The dispositio exemplata a providentia, influxa et impressa rebus 
creatis secundum totum ordinern causarum naturalium et vohiutariarum 
rebus inhaerens et quasi impressa et incorporata rebus creatis. 

IT Ut exemplar et exemplatum, causa infiuens et forma influxa. 

** Ipsum malum ordinern boni habet, ut jscilicet bonum eliciatur ab 
ipso. 
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whole, is evil no longer ; it is taken up by the order of fate, 
which does not compel to evil, but subdues it to order when it 
has once broken in.”^ Albert endeavours to point out, from 
the analogy of nature, the connection between God’s creative, 
preserving, and governing agency, the connection between 
creation and providence, — how one is already implied in the 
otJier : As in nature, it is the same power which brings 

forth a formative principle in tlie seed, produces from the seed, 
and guides that which is produced, in its development,! by 
extending its influence to each member in particular, and at 
tlie same time communicates to the entire product a quality 
and character, by virtue of which each individual member is 
conducted onward to its proper destination, and each finds its 
right place in the order of the whole so in the Creator of 
the whole world, the power is the same by which lie created 
the world, and by which he continues to work in eacij inili- 
vidual tiling, and in the organism of the whole, — apjiointing 
to each its proper place, and guiding the development of 
all the individuals in the connected system, so that every 
individual maintains its proper position in the order of the 
whole. § 

The rigid consistency of thought, stiffly adhering to an 
abstract unity of principle, and impelling to the denial of 
freedom, in spite of every seeming affirmation of it, is most 
strongly apparent in Thomas Aquinas, as every one must see 
who — without allowing himself to be embarrassed by isolated 
expressions — brings together all tliat he says in different jilaces 
into systematic connection ; ’we shall endeavour to gather 
together the main points of his doctrine under such a total 
intuition. “ God knows all things in an eternal manner, as 
immediately present, |] Hence, tilings contingent are also 

* Qua} non cogit ad malum, sed etiam ipsum factum ordhiat. 

t Una et eadem virtus, quie formativa est in semine ct factiva sive 
generativa nati, quae efficitur regitiva ejus, quod natum est. 

f: Eo quod influit unicuique membro particulariter et toti simul talem 
Jispositionem, per quam unumquodque ad suum ordinem deducitur et 
singula in toto suis nectuntur ordinibus naturalibus. 

§ Ut qusequae ordinibus suis coiinectantur. Only occasionaliter ex 
ordinatione providentiae mala fieri est boiium et utile et universitati et 
facienti et patienti. 

II Ejus intuitus fertur ab aeterno supra omnia, prout sunt in sua prsc- 
sentialitate. 
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known by God after an infallible manner, as present ; and 
still, the future is a thing- contingent, when taken in con- 
nection with the causes from whicli it immediately proceeds.* 
Although the highest cause is one that operates with necessity^ 
yet the effect may be something contingent, on account of the 
proximate cause, which is one that operates contingently.” 
He affirms that God's* will works many, not all things, after a 
necessary manner. Now, as a reason fc)r this proposition, it 
was said by many that God works partly by necessary and 
}>artly hy contingent causes. But against this view he had 
two ol)JectioMs : First, the effect of the first cause may, in 
relation to the second cause, be a contingerit one ; if the effect 
of the first cause is hindered by the deficiency of the sec()nd,as 
tlie effect of the sun may be hindered by a defect in tlie plant. 
But no defect in a second cause can prevent the will of God 
from bringing about its effect. Next, if we stopped short 
with tlie distinction of contingent and necessary causes, it 
would follow from this that sometliing might ])roceed from 
the former in opposition to the will of God, which could not 
be reconciled with the fact of the divine omnipotence. Hence, 
we must pi’cfer to seek the reason of it in the will of God. 
As this is the most mighty cause, so it follows not only that 
every tiling takes place tliat he wills, but also in the manner 
that he walls. But now it is God's will that some things 
should take place in a nec*.essary, and others in a contingent 
niannei*, in order to the preservation of the order of the 
universe. f There are, then, but two different forms ordered 
to this end by God himself, in which forms his wdll is 
realized.” J Connected with this is also, the fact that Thomas 
Aquinas, in opposition to those who supposed a grace con- 
ditioned on the right use of free-will, and a predestination 
conditioned on the divine foreknowledge with regard to this 
right use, maintained that all this is already comprised among 
the effects of predestination and presupposed Ijy it.§ It was 

* Et tamen sunt futura contingentia, suis causis proximis comparata. 

f Ut sit ordo in rebus ad com piemen turn uriiversi. 

X Non igitur propterea effectus voliti a Deo eveniunt contingenter, 
quia causm proximm sunt contingentes, sed propterea, quia Deus voluit 
eos contingenter evenire, contingentes causas ad eos prseparavit. 

§ Manifestum est, quod id quod est gratim est pracdestniationis effectus, 
et hoc noil potest poni ut ratio prmdestiuationis, cum hoc sub priedesti- 
natioue concludatur. 
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impossible to distinguish what proceeded from free-will and 
what from predestination ; as it was impossible also to dis- 
tinguish what proceeded from the first, and what from the 
second cause ; for the divine providence brings forth its 
effects through the agency of second causes. ‘^All leads 
back to the goodness of God ; to this must be traced the 
reason why some are predestinated, others reprobated. The 
goodness of God, which in itself is simple, must manifest 
ilself in the phenomenal world after manifold ways ; because 
created things cannot arrive at the simplicity of the divine 
essence. Hence, didcrent grades, from the higliest to the 
lowest point of the scale, were required in order to the com- 
])letion of the universe ; and to preserve these manifold 
stages and grafiations in things, God permits many things 
evil to hap})en in order that much good may not be pre- 
vented.^ The human race, as a whole, may be contemplated 
as tlie universe. It was God’s will to manifest his goodness 
to a part of mankind, — those whom he Jiad foreordained to 
this end, in the form of mercy sparing them; to others, the 
reprobate, in tlie form of punitive justice. And this is the 
reason why he elected some and rejected others ; and the 
g;round of this difference lies only in the divine will. It is 
the same with nature, where, indeed, a reason can be given 
wliy God caused a part of the one original matter to take the 
form of fire or of w^ater ; namely, in order that a diversity 
might exist among natural things ; but why one part of the 
matter exists under this form and another part under that 
<le|)ends upon the simi)le will of God, — ;just as it depends 
solely on the will of the artisan why one stone is in this and 
another in that part of the wall, — though his art may render 
a reason w^hy in general some stones are in this, others in that 
particular walLj' This idea of a necessary rnanifoldiiess in the 
universe is generally a predominant one with him. Such a 
manifoldness of creatures is necessary in order that one may 

* Necesse est, quod divina bonitas, quse in se est una et simplex, 
multi fonuiter repraesenietiir in rebus, propter hoc quod res creatm ad 
simplicitatem divinam attmgere non possunt. Et inde est, quod ad coni* 
pletioneni universi requiriintur diversi gradus rerum, quarum qua*dam 
altum et qua:dam iiifimum locum teneant in universo. Et ut uniformitas 
graduum conservetur in r§bus, Deus permittit aliqua mala fieri, ne multa 
bona impediantur. 

t Summa, p. i, Qu®st. xxiii. Artie, v. 
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supply what another lacks in manifesting the divine gDodness.^ 
Thus also evil appears to him as necessary, in order to the 
completion of the universe in its manifoldness. “ The uni- 
verse is better and more complete, if there are some beings in 
it. capable of falling from goodness, and who sometimes do 
actually fall, in that God does not prevent it ; because it is 
the part of providence not to destroy nature, but to preserve 
it.f It is ill the very nature of things, however, that a being 
who is capable of falling should sometimes actually fall.J 
And since, as Augustin remarks, God is so mighty that he 
can make even evil subservient to good, so much good would 
be wanting if there were no evil.§ In evil, as action, every- 
thing positive |j leads back to the first cause ; but not so in 
reference to evil in itself, which consists in apostasy ; just as 
ill the case of a person who limps, all that belongs to the 
motion proceeds from the moving power, but that whicli is 
defective, not from this, but from the defect in the bone.”^ 

Knowledge in God, Thomas compares with the kiiowdedge 
of the artist in relation to his work. Know ledge, as know^- 
ledgc, does not imply indeed causality ; but in so far as it is 
a knowledge belonging to the artist who forms, it stands in 
the relation of causality to that which is produced by his art. 
^Jlie knowledge of tlie artist first shows tlic end ; next, the 
will proposes this end ; then tlie will prescribes the action, by 
wliich the idea conceived by knowledge is to be realized, 
J>ut whatever occurs in the execution, through any deviation 
from the idea of the artist, or from tlie end proposed, cannot 

* Produxit res in esse, propter suam bonitatem. commttiiieaiidam 
creaturis et per eas repraeseiitaiidain, et quia per uimm creaturam suffi- 
cienter repraesentari non potest, produxit multas creaturas et diversas, 
ut quod deest uni ad repracseiitandam divinara bonitatem, suppleatur ex 
alia; nam bonitas, quae in Deo est simpliciter et uniformiter, in creaturis 
cst inultipliciter et divisim, nude perfectius participat divinain bonitatem 
et repra'sentat earn totum universum, quam alia quaecunque creatura. 
Quscst. xlvii. Artie i. 

t According to Dionysius Areopagita. 

j Ipsa autem natura rerum hoc liabct, nt quae dcficere possunt, quan- 
doque deficiant. 

9 Quaist. xlviii. Art. ii. 

II Id quod habet entitatis et perfectionis. 

IT Kt similiter quicquid est entitatis et actionis in actione mala, redu- 
citur in I)enm sicut in causam, sed quod est ibi defectus, non caiuatur a 
Deo, sed ex causa secunda deficiente. 
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be referred to tlie knowledge of the artist^ as the cause ; there- 
fore evil, w'hich is a deviation from the divine idea and the 
divine end, cannot be referred to God’s knowledge as the 
cause. ^ According to this it might seem as if, in the opinion 
of Thomas, evil must be considered as a thing having no 
place in the divine idea ; that it is to Jdc ascribed, as being a 
deviation from that idea, to creaturely freedom ; hence arises 
a contrariety between that idea and its manifestation. Then 
the redemption only would be referred back to the divine 
causality, as an act of God for the removal of this contrariety 
that had sprung out of the abuse of creaturely freedom. But 
if we take what Thomas here says in connection with those 
thoughts of his which we have just before explained, it will 
be evident that he cannot ascribe so much importance to 
creaturely freedom, to the working of second causes, as to 
suppose that the accomplishment of the divine ideas should 
actually be hindered thereby for a single moment. According 
to his mode of contemplation, everything must, in the last 
resort, certainly be referred back to the divine causality ; 
and everything appears only as a necessary instrumentality 
for its going into effect in the development of time. Evil 
itself appears as something necessary in the connected series 
of these instrumentalities ; only, as evil, it has no place with 
the rest, in the divine idea. If we consider, again, that 
according to the doctrine of Thomas, God’s knowledge is one 
with his being — his essence, it follows from this, that the form 
in which everything is involved in the phenomenal world, 
necessarily corresponds to the way in which everything is 
ordained from eternity in that knowledge which is identical 
with the divine being. No room is left remaining here for 
creaturely freedom as true causality. Consistently carried 
out, such a proposition would have produced a pantheistic 
monism, which, however, as the antagonist of Alinaric of 
Benn, he would avoid. We have no need, on this point, to 
confine ourselves barely to the commentary of Thomas, on 
the book De Causis, with regard to which it might be 
said that, treating the matter altogether objectively, he 

♦ CJhde patet, quod malum, quod est deviatio a forma et a fine, non 
causatur a scientia Dei. In Sentent. Lib. I. Distinct. 38. Qusest. i. 
Artie, i. 

VOL. VIII. N 
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has unfolded the views of another, rather than his own. Even 
where he exhibits none but his own ideas, we shall still meet 
with such thoughts. “ God,” says he, “ knows all things in 
himself;* his being is his knowing; under the form of know- 
ledge, all efiects are prefigured in the 1 ugliest cause, God 
works in all, yet in each according to its own peculiar con- 
stitution hence he works in natural things so as to com- 
municate to them the power for activity, and to determine 
their nature to this or that action ; but he works in the free- 
will so as to impart to it- the power to act ; and, under God’s 
agency, the free will is active ;f but still, the determination 
and the end of the action stands in the power of the freewill ; 
therefore, the control over its own actions remains to it, 
though not so as in the case of the first cause and by the 
limitation here introduced, the whole may again be brought 
round to the proposition that all must, in the end, be referred 
back to the causa prima, which works through all the instru- 
mentalities established by itself. § 

How far Thomas is from really acknowledging the freewill 
to be an independent causality, appears evident from tlie way 
in which he repels the objection — that, by his doctrine, free- 
’will is annihilated. He says, God works in the freewill as 
the nature of it requires that he should ; although, therefore, 
he changes the will of man to another direction, nevertheless, 
by his almighty power, he causes that man should freely will 
the change which he experiences, II and thus all constraint is 
removed ; for to suppose otherwise, that the man willed not 
the change, which is a change in his will, w'ould involve a 
contradiction.lT 

* Quod ipsum esse causse agentis primse est cjus intelligerc. Unde 
quicunque eifectus prseexistunt in Deo, sicut in causa prima, necesse est, 
quod sint in ipso ejus intelligere et quod omnia in eo sint secundum 
luodum intelligibilem. Nam omne, quod est in altero, est in eo 
secundum modum ejus in quo est. Summa, p. i. Quscst. xiv. Artie, v. 
God knows all things in se ipso, in quantum essentia sua continet simi- 
litudinem aliorum ab ipso. The scientia Dei non causa mali, sed boni, 
per quod cognosce tur malum. L. c. Artie, x. 

f Ita tamen, quod in unoquoque secundum ejus condilionem, 

J Ut virtutem agendi sibi ministret et ipso operante liberum arbitrium 
agat. § Sentent. Lib. I. Distinct. 25, Qusest. i. Artie i. 

II Etiamsi voluntat^m homihis in aliud inutet, nihilomiims tamen hoc 
sna oMnipotentia faeit, ut illud, in quod mutatur. voluntarie velit. 

H Sentent. Lib. L Distinct. 25, Quajst. i. Artie, iii. 
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We recognize the profound and acute discernment of Eay- 
mund Lull in his mode of treating tliese subjects ; but in this 
case also it is plainly apparent that, in seeking to vindicate 
freedom, he is driven, in spite of himself, by the monastic ten- 
dency of his speculation, into the denial of it. He too, like 
Tliomas Aquinas, distinguishes two different points of view in 
which things may be contemplated ; firsts as they subsist after 
an eternal mode in God, or in the idea which is one with God ; 
second, as they manifest themselves in temporal evolution, 
“ The world and its parts existed from eternity in the divine 
reason, by the idea or the ideas ; for the divine reason suffers 
nothing of its essence, and of the essence of its attributes, to 
pass without itself : * * * § so the seal, which is impressed on wax, 
or the image reflected in a mirror, remains in itself the same. 
When God created the world, nothing that belongs to the 
being of the idea was transferred, in this act of creating, with- 
out himself, else this idea would be subject to change, would 
not remain the eternal one, which is impossible, since this idea 
is God himself. t But God willed, that from nothing should 
be created that which he had with himself from eternity, by 
the ideajJ and what he willed, his almighty power could 
perform. That which exists after an eternal manner, in him 
could not pass into the forms of quantity, time, motion.§ We 
must, accordingly, distinguish between created being, as such, 
as it unfolds itself and appears in time, and as it exists simply 
in and for itself, comprehended by the divine wisdom from 
eternity. ]j And that which divine wisdom conceives, after an 
immediate manner, is the idea.T God’s creative and his pre- 

* Nihil extra mittente. 

t Idea esset alterata, et non seterna, quod est impossibile, quum idea 
sit Deus. 

X Sed divina voluntas voluit, quod de nihilo esset creatum hoc, quod 
ab seterno habuit per ideam. 

§ Respecting time and space he explains himself in the Liber contem- 
plationis in Deum, Vol. III. Lib. IV. Distinct. 38, c. cclxvii. T. X. 
f. 141. As the union of matter and form constitutes body, so potence 
and act constitute time. Time is the intermediate between potential 
and actual being ; because in God all is actus, therefore in him there is 
no time. 

\\ Ens creatum secundum hoc, quod est simpliciter per se simpliefter 
comprehensum ab seterno per divinam sapientiam. 

II See Qufiest. super lib. Sentent. i. Qu. xxvii. 0pp. T. T V. f. 27. 

n2 
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serving agency are to be distinguislied from each other only 
as immediate and mediated agencies. As all things must, 
alike, be referred back to God’s creative powers, wlietlier that 
power be exerted directly, as in the creation from nothing, or 
through creatures as its instruments, so creation and preserva- 
tion are the same.^ The intermediate instrument of God’s 
preserving agency is tljc implanted vis conservativa residing 
in things, to which all other agencies coming from without 
are only subservient.” This distinction between the imme- 
tliate and the mediate agency of God, he employs for the 
purpose of explaining the doctrine of predestination. I “ The 
])redestinated is, in idcta, God himself, since the idea and God 
are the same ; this predestination is, therefore, infallible and 
immutable. But predestination, so far as it concerns a cre- 
ated man, is something else ; and although the new-created 
man is not, in essence, different from the man of the idea, yet 
he differs from the same in so far as a created man exists 
under the forms of quantity, s})ace, and time ; and, in this 
regard, his salvation is not a necessary thing, for God works 
here by the way of means. He predestinated Peter through 
the merit of his good works, as he gives warmth by means of 
the sun and fire. So was it, also, with the perdition of Judas. 
All depends, here, upon our having regard to middle causes, 
so as not to impinge on the divine order and rectitude. J The 
human mind may present a tiling as questionable, conceive of 
it as possible, which cannot be so contemplated in the divine 
mind, where the qxiestion fklls.null of itself, since it belongs 
to a case that cannpt once be supposed, in relation to thought 
in God. What man conceives as possible, viewed from the 
})Osition of bare abstract thought, is a thing that can find no 
place in the chain of actual existence.” § In his work, en- 

♦ Et quia creatio ita cst per creare creaturam, quee coiiservat aliam 
creatiiram, sicut est per creare illam creaturam conservatain, ergo 
sequitiir quod creatio et conservatio sint idem. Qu. xxxviii. 

f Vide Quscst. super lib. Sentent. i. Qu. xxxiii. 

Thus we must distinguish una proedestiiiatio, qiue est Dens, et alia 
prmdestinatio, quae est efFectus, et in novo subjecto sustentata et create, et 
hoc sine mutatione divini intellectus, qui non mutatur per siium effectum. 
cuA suns effectus non sit novus in quantum idea, sed est novus quoad, 
seipsum, cum ex nihil de novo sit productus. ■ 

§ Quod Deus non possit damnare Petrum, nec salvare Judam, et tale 
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titled Contemplatio hi Deum* he' endeavours to show that 
neither predestination nor foreknowledge {prcescire)^ on the 
part of God, carries with it any force of constraint, since this 
would stand in contradiction with the divine attributes of 
wisdom, justice, etc. “ The palm-tree, by the course of na- 
ture, yields dates ; the apple-tree, apples : so one man, Peter, 
by freewill, by his own unconstraim^d faculty and merit, 
brings forth good works ; and another, William, by a nature 
equally unconstrained, evil works. As the cause in one case 
is the course of nature, in the ditference of the two trees ; so 
the cause in the other is a course of nature of another sort, in 
the ditference of the two men. j* But while nature, in the case 
of the two trees, necessitates (constrmgit) them to yield dif- 
ferent fruits, each after its kind, there is, in the case of man, 
no such natural necessity constraining him to bring forth good 
or evil works, because here nature takes up freewill, lie con- 
tinually comes back upon the point, that predestination does 
not exclude second causes, — th^it it is a mistaken respect for 
ilivinc? wisdom which leads men to ascribe too much force to 
predestinatioii.J If the misunderstood-doctrine of predcstina- 
tioij makes a man negligent in the practice of virtue and 
avoiding of sin, it were better that he had not meddled witli 
it.§ As one wlio, unknowingly, sows seeds wliieh have lost 
their vitality, considers the seed productive when it is not so, 
and suj)poscs tliat possible, therefore, which in fact is not so ; |! 
so two individuals, of whom one is predestined to sah ation, tlic 

non posse non ost ens reale, sed intentionale in hntnano intellectu, cum 
Deus sicut non diligit salvare Judam et daninare Petruni, sic non intcl- 
ligit dumiiuje I’etrum et saiyare Judam. Qusest, xxxvi. 

* Vol. Ill, Lib. IV. Distinct. 38. c. cclxv. T. X. f. 13r>. 

i In aiiinia rationali formaiitur diversa opera secunduiu formam, qua 
recipiuntur qualitates prscdicta?, quae fonnautur accidentahter ad bona 
opera vel ad mala ratioue accidentium separabilhun, quie eveniunt iis. 

X Katio, quare homo dat prmdestiiiationi majorem \im et potcstat(ui:. 
quani ipsa habeat, est, quia tacit honorem et reverentiam tine perfectio 
sapientia3 imaginando, omnia, quae fuerunt et sunt et erunt, oportere esse, 
sicut ab ipsa sciuntur. 

§ Quo plus coguitio praedestinationis intrat in memoriain et intellectuin 
hominis, eo plus debilitatur voluntas, eo quod prsedestinatio sit niinis 
grave onus memoria; et intellectui et per debilitatem voluntatis fit homo 
piger in facieudo bonum et evitando malum, 

11 Fol. 196. 
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other to perdition, not knowing to what they are predestined, 
both believe they have everlasting happiness and perdition 
within their control ; and, because they consider this to be 
possible, there is in them an unconstrained freewill. As 
the sower supposes that wheat will grow from the spoiled seed, 
while however only that becomes actual which is determined 
beforehand in the seed ^ so Peter and William arrive at the 
end to which they are predestined by means of what they ac- 
tually do, notwithstanding they suppose that to be possible to 
them, jfotentialiter, which is impossible to them both potenti- 
aliter and actualitery He is aware of the mischievous prac- 
tical consequences which might be drawn from tiiis comparison, 
but justifies himself by saying that interest for the truth com- 
pelled him to write thus.* All the works done by Peter 
and William, and the ways in which they do the same, are 
predestined to them, and yet they are done by them with free- 
will, apart from all constraint whatsoever. In respect to men 
as well as nature, everything takes place according to the divine 
predetermination ; but, in the case of a natural being, as there 
is no freewill, so neither can there be merit or demerit. If the 
predestined Peter does a bad action, and the foreknown {jprmsci-^ 
tus) William a good one, the good is to the human mind a 
mark of predestination to everlasting happiness ; the evil, a 
mark of predestination to perdition, — while yet no change can, 
on this account, be supposed to have taken place in the divine 
councils. f Hence, then, the mistake, when the human mind 
undertakes to judge by these fallacious symptoms in temporal 
manifestations concerning predestination, if without haying re- 
gard to the nature of the evolution in time, to the antithesis 
between potence and act, to the confinement of human reason, 
which cannot comprehend predestination after the perfect 
manner in which it is settled in the divine wisdom. § Such an 

* Quia istud exemplum dat periculosam significationem, id hoc, 
quod possit plus nocere, quam prodesse, propterea non libenter ponitur 
et goribitur a nobis. 

t Quia in te, Domine, non est defectus, ideo salvatio et damnatio non 
est alterabilis in eis, sed solum in operibus ipsorum. 

I Quando figura actualis repraesentat falsitatem, sicut speculum falso 
reprsDsentat falsam figuram. 

5 Unde haec falsa figura prgedestinationis formatur ratione teraporis, 
quod est inter actum et potentiam et ratione defectus human! intellectus 
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absolute knowledge of predestination would, however, destroy 
what essentially constitutes the great principle of iiuman 
ethics, and there would be nothing more to be said about free- 
dom of choice in the will, or about guilt and desert.^ But 
purely human action can only be found unc^er the condition of 
this uncertainty in reference to predestination, whether one 
is predestined to everlasting happiness or misery. Now as 
the husbandman, who knows that the shocks of corn are poten- 
tially in the seed-kernel, must scatter the seed according to 
the measure of his knowledge, notwithstanding his ignorance 
about the result, just so must we act in bringing forth good 
actions as a means of attaining to everlasting happiness ; nor 
can uncertainty with regard to the divine decrees serve as an 
excuse for any man.l Suppose Peter predestined to represent 
to himself and will something that is good, and William some- 
thing that is evil, we must say that, before they represented to 
themselves or willed this, both had freewill to represent to 
themselves and to will good and evil : their determination 
having been freely made, goes as freely into execution J — they 
act freely, because each of them is conscious that he can do 
the opposite if he chooses. Although it is decreed that this 
individual shall kill that other, yet he acts with entire freedom : 
so if he cannot accomplish his purpose, if the arrow misses the 
mark, this also is predetermined. Yet with such an inten- 
tion, the guilt also is present, although the sensible instrument 
may fail of executing that intention.” But it is easy to see 
wdth how little propriety the example could be employed for 
the purpose which Lull had in view, of proving that predesti- 
nation generally had not the force of constraint, and did not 
destroy freedom of the will ; for predestination certainly refers 
not barely to the outward action, but also to the inward deter- 


qui non potest ita perfecte percipere prccdestinationem, sicut taa 
sapientia earn scit. f. 143, 

* Si iioster intellectus ita bene id, quod homini est prcedestinatum. 
sciret sicut tua sapientia, non fieret homini falsa figura in prajdestina- 
tione, nec^ue haberet homo Uberam voluntatem, nec obligationem nec 
meritum in suis operibus. 

t Et non excusat eum ignorantia, quam habet de salvation e vcl dam- 
natione, quam scit tua gloriosa essentia divina; c. cclxviii. f. 145, 

it Voluntas venit libere ad potentiam motivam, quin sit constricta per 
praedestinationem. 
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mination of the will.* For the rest, he expresses the convic- 
tion that, in this doctrine, the discursive development falls 
very far short of the intuition. f And so he concludes this 
whole exposition with the apology, quod nosterintellectus ipsam 
melius intelligat, quam noster sensualitas potuerit scrihere. 

From theology we now pass to anthropology, and shall con- 
sider the farther prosecution of the doctrine concerning man’s 
primeval state, concerning the fall, and its consequences. 

In anthropology we must trace forward the threads of 
development from the earlier periods into the present age, in 
order to have a right understanding of its history. Important 
in their consequences, in this regard, were the opposite views 
that arose during the Pelagian controversies, which related, 
not barely to the present condition of human nature, to the 
acknowledgment or denial of its need of redemption, but also 
to the relation of human nature and of the creative spirit, in 
itself considered, to God ; the acknowledgment or denial of a 
moral autonomy of human nature Augustin had applied the 
distinction of natural and supernatural, not merely to the 
condition of fallen man, but also to man in his primeval state; 
he had proceeded on the supposition that man, from the begin- 
ning, needed communion with God, in order to attain to the 
realization of that likeness to God for which his nature was 
destined, and hence he made use of the term gratia^ in this 
sense, even in relation to the primeval state of man. Accord- 
iiigly, this view passed over into the theology of the present 
period. 

Anselm controverts^ the Pelagian definition of freewill, as 
being the faculty of choice between good and evil. The 
capability of choosing the last could not possibly, as he thought, 
be one of the necessary characters of this conception ; for such 
a definition must, though differences might occur in its appli- 
cation, admit of being applied, in a certain degree, to all 

♦ Quia motiva intellectualis est prior sensuali, est meritiiin in intel- 
lectual!, et licet sensualis non occidat .Joanneni, iutellectualis jam est in 
peccato et culpa, eo quod, quia preedestinatio earn constringat, se obligat 
ad peccatum per liberam voluntatem, quia, si praedestinatio earn obligaret 
et constringeret, tunc earn obligaret ad nolendum occidere Joaimem eo 
quod sit prsedestinatum Guliehno, non occidere eum, f. 147. 

t Quia iste res in verbo et in scriptura non potest ita bene manifestari, 
Vicut est in intellectu, f. 136. 

J In his dialogue, De libero arbitrio. 
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objects to which the thing denoted by this conception is to be 
attributed. But this character would not apply to those to 
whom we must ascribe freedom in the highest sense, namely, 
God, and the spirits of the blessed. And the farther a being 
is advanced in his moral development, the farther removed 
must he be from the possibility of choosing evil. A character 
which diminishes freedom when addefl, and increases it when 
absent, cannot then possibly form a necessary character or 
mark of this conception. Accordingly, Anselm reduces 
the formal conception of freedom to a material^ the negative 
to a positive elemmt. Sin, in his opinion, supposes an original 
freedom, as the faculty of self-determination in a being who 
is good ; but here enters in still another peculiar character 
connected with the point mentioned above, the application of 
the conception gratia to the primeval state of man. In order 
to repel, from the beginning, an autonomy of human nature, 
he defines freewill as a faculty to preserve the bent of the will, 
mice received^ to that which is good for its own sake, laying 
an emphasis on the phrase, 07 ice received,^ The phrase, “ for 
its own sake,” is also an important clause considered from this 
jx>int of view, that the love of goodness on its own account 
gives to morality its true significance. The sgime definition 
may, according to this doctiine, be applied also to the angels. 
These too were created in the state of grace, and it depended 
solely on their freewill to persevere in communion with God, 
and j)reserve what had been bestowed on them by grace. But 
ihc sill of Satan consisted in an arrogated autonomy, in the 
fact that he did not acquiesce in God’s appointed order, but 
was for obtaining likeness to God hy his onm will.\ By 
withstanding this temptation, the good angels attained to that 
state which Satan aspired to reach in a disorderly manner, and 
perseverance in the goodness originally communicated to them 
was their reward. This perseverance was made conditional 
on their merit.” § liobert Pulleiii acknowledges also the 

* Potestas peccandi, quae addita voluntati, minuit ejus libertatem, et 
si dematur, auget nec libertas est nec pars Ubertatis. In his dialogue, 
De libero arbitrio, c. i. 

f Ad seryandam acceptam rectitudinem voluntatis propter seipsam. 

j Plus aliquid, quam acceperat, inordinate volendo voluit inordinate 
similis esse Deo. See the tract, De casu DiaboH. 

§ Anselm himself avows his ignorance with regard to this higher 
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necessity of a gratia co~operans in the first man, without 
which he had no power to do anything good.* We find more 
exactly determined in his writings, what Anselm had left still 
vague and indefinite. ‘‘The angels,” he teaches, “stood 
originally on the foundation of faith ; it was made to depend 
upon the fact of their perseverance in good, whether they 
should attain to the intuition of God, and thereby to immu- 
tability in goodness.”f We shall not fail to see, when we 
come to look more closely into the systematic connection of 
the doctrines of these theologians, that a twofold application 
of the term gratia lay at the bottom, in the case of tiiern all. 
The rational creature is equally dependent on God with all 
the other creatures ; his universal co-operation is indispensable, 
without which even the powers originally implanted in the 
creatures could not continue to exist and operate. But from 
tliis is to be distinguished a new communication of God to his 
rational creatures., supervening to the original powers, and 
made conditional on the employment of them, — a communi- 
cation which they need in order to reach their ultimate desti- 
nation. This distinction, already lying at bottom in the 
previous dogmatic systems, would therefore, when once clearly 
brought out. be generally recognized. It was so brought out 
by Hugo a St. Victore. He distinguishes grace, for instance, 
in the wider sense, as denoting the universal divine influence 
(concursus) on w'hich all creaturely action constantly depends, 
— without which the powers originally bestowed on rational 
creatures cannot operate, — and grace, in the more restricted 
sense, as something supervening to those original powers of 
nature through a new divine communication, whereby they are 
exalted. This distinction having been once clearly expressed, 
the question next arose. For what, in man’s primitive state, 
did grace, in the wider sense, suffice ; and for what did he 


stage that Satan would have attained to by his self will / and which thei/ 
obtain by himhfe submission to the divine will. Thfe words of the master* : 
Quid illud fuerit non video, sed quicquid fuerit, sufficit scire, quia fait 
aliquid, ad quod crescere potuerunt, quod non acceperunt, quando creati 
sunt, ut ad illud suo merito proficerent, c. vi. 

♦ Primus homo hac vi doruit, pronus velle bona et quae voluerit nullo 
obnitente relinquens infecta, talis ex creationis natura, ita tamen, ut nihil 
queat absque co-operante gratia, p. ii. c. iv. 

t Lib. II. c. v. 
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need grace, m the more restricted sense ? Hugo answered:* 
The former sufficed to keep man from falling, with his free- 
will, from the position where he was placed by the original 
constitution of his nature ; but to actual righteousness, the 
actual accompliiiihment of good works and progress therein, he 
could not attain without some new supervening grace.l Be- 
fore sin, man was able by his freeWill, with the assistance of 
that common grace, to avoid evil ; but he needed gratia co- 
j&perans, in order to perform anything positively good. But 
after the fall, lie needed not only gratia co-operans, but also 
gratia operansP Peter Lombard attributes to the first man 
a freewill wholly uncorrupt, and all the natural powers of the 
soul in their full purity and vigour.} This freewill wills that 
which is good, but after a feeble manner, until the help of 
divine grace supervenes, by which first the ejficaciter velle is 
imparted to it. Peter of Poictiers§ makes the image of .God 
refer to those spiritual powers bestowed on man at creation, 
by the right use of which he might have attained to the 
realization of likeness to God ; but in order to this it was 
necessary, in his opinion, that the bona gratuita should super- 
vene to the bo7iis naturalibus,\ Man was created for likeness 
to God, inasmuch as his spiritual nature was so constituted as 
to render him capable of receiving those higher goods, and of 
forming himself to the virtues proceeding therefrom.lf He 
distinguishes in the prhneval state two conditions, one before 
and the other after the bestowment of grace.** 

This distinction of natural and supernatural, applied to 


* Summa Senteiit. tract iii. c. vii. t Sine apposita gratia. 

J Lib. II. Distinct, xxiv. : Libertas arbitrii ab omni labe et corruptela 
immunis atque voluntatis rectitude et omnium naturalium potentiarum 
animse sinceritas atque vivacitas. § P. ii. c. ix. intent. 

II Also, the mystical theologian, abbot Rupert of Deutz (Tuitiensis), 
bears testimony to this distinction, which was still further prosecuted by 
the speculative theologians, as one grounded in the universal conscious- 
ness of tlie church, since he remarks : Cum creasset Deus ad imaginem 
suam hominem, cmpit ilium informare ad similitudinem suam. Non 
enim creando, sed informando perducit Deus hominem ad similitudiuem 
suam. De victoria verb! Dei, Lib. II. c. vU, 

IF Ad habilitatem suscipiendi bona gratuita, quia factus est aptus sus- 
cipere virtutes, non tamen statim habuit. 

** Duo status, unus, in quo non habuit mtiam, <fua posset proficere, 
et alius, qui habuit gratiam, qua potuit proncere. 
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man’s original state, was attended, indeed, with the Advantage 
that the supernaturalistic element in the system of faith and 
opposition to Pelagianism were thus made to rest on deeper 
grounds ; but it might also be attended wit^l a disadvantage in 
funiishing encouragement and the occasion for a separation of 
the divine and human, altogether at variance with the essence 
of Christianity ; as if the truly human could subsist wholly 
separate from all union with God, and the divine, the super- 
natural, first supervened from without, as something that did 
not belong to the actualization of the essence of human nature; 
under which supposition, redemption could not be apprehended 
in its right relation to human nature, as the restoration of that 
nature. This mistake had an important influence also on the 
systems of morals ; for it led men to apprehend the divine, not 
as the ennobling of the human, and the actualization of all that 
which was originally implanted in* man’s nature, but as the 
superhuman. A false direction in ethics, which, as we have 
already been led to remark, had been transmitted from earlier 
centuries, was thereby kept up, and this false tendency might 
in turn contribute to promote the view in question. If wo 
consider tlie mighty influence of Aristotle, in whose ethics 
this, separating of the purely human aiid the divine — which is 
characteristic of tlie ancient morals generally — strongly pre- 
dominates, it will be quite apparent to us that this influence, 
also, would operate powerfully in the same way. We have 
preferred to notice this connection beforehand, and in this 
place, that we may be able to refer back to it in the particular 
expositions w hich are to .follow 

The abbot Peter de la Celle, afterwards bishop of Chartres, 
felt it to be his duty, already, to enter a firm and decided protest 
against the view of which we have been speaking.* lie ex- 
pressed his surprise that he must be compelled to hear, what 
he never could have dreamed of himself, that likeness to God 
was an accidental gift, when it must assuredly be known to be 
a quality truly essential. It appears to him that the true 
essence of human nature cannot be conceived at all separate 
from the divine life.f Should it be said, this likeness is some- 
thing contingent because it may be lost, it would follow for 

♦ Lib. in. ep. 

t Quid igitur ? Itane summa ilia beatitudo et gloria ssBculoriim acci- 
dentaiis erit> ut possit adesse et abesse prjueter subjecti corruptionem ? 
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the same reason, that life itself is something contingent to 
ns.* ‘ ‘ 

This separating of the purely human and the divine lies at 
bottom of the view of man’s primeval state, in Alexander 
of Hales.l In man’s original state he looks upori the purely 
human (the. pura naturalid) as the firsyt ; the divine he con- 
siders as something superinduced, at a later period, for the 
ennobling of the purely human. In other words, that man 
was created at first in a pure state of nature left to itself (in 
puris naturalihus)^ he declares to be the view most conform- 
able to reason. IJe distinguishes two stages of development : 
‘‘It served to glorify the divine majesty that nature should 
appear, first, in its development out of itself ; and that the 
higher formation (informatio) by grace should then be com- 
municated to it, in order that man- might be led to the sense 
of what grace is, as a gift of God ; might be taught to dis- 
thiguish such effects as proceed from this,’ the supernatural, 
from the barely natural. There is a manifestation of divine 
wisdom in the way in which man is conducted along, through 
various stages of development towards perfection. The 
goodness of God shines forth in this, that in communicating 
himself to man he imparts to him not only single operations 
of grace, but also the capacity, in a certain sense, of indepen- 
dent co-operation — the divine life considered as something 
independent, and animating the individuality of character. 
The theologians of tlie thirteenth century, in their conception of 
grace, make the important distinction between isolated effects 
of the divine, the supernatural, isolated notions of the higher 
life, particular higher gifts, and the divine life as a principle 
ennobling the whole individuality of character ; that from which 
a new character proceeds, — the individual wholly interpene- 
tratcH:! with a divine life, — the distinction between a gratia 
gratis data, and a gratum faciens, — such grace as first renders 
the man well-pleasing to God. This perfect communication 
of God was to be made conditional on the right use of nature. 
It is a universal law that, in nature, a certain preparation and 


♦ Vera quoque virtus, vera bonitas, vera justitia, irao ipsa veritas est 
Dcus. Sine his igitur si fuerit anima, moritui’, et diois esse accidenialia 
dona ? 

t P. i. Quacst. xcvi. 
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receptivity for the communication of grace is required.* 
Hence, grace was not created in man, but kept in store until, 
by the use of reason, he had become in a certain sense fitted 
for the reception of the same.'l' Merit, in the strict sense of 
the word, as that on the ground of which something may be 
claimed as a due, a merUum de condigno^ could certainly find 
no place here ; as must be evident, indeed, from the incom- 
mensurate relation between things divine and natural ; but 
doubtless, there might be a meritum de congruo {congruitj id 
quod congruit), a Belov TTpeVor, in perfect accordance with tlie 
laws of the moral order of the world, a merit constituting the 
condition under which God has found it befitting to bestow 
his grace. So here the principle already appears, that the 
bestowment of grace is always conditioned on the use made of 
it by freewill. Pure nature stood as yet in no opposition to 
the divine, the latter was simply wanting to the perfection of 
nature ; nature was in/ormis negative not privative^ The 
divine found still a clear place for its action ; it had as yet no 
opposition to overcome. Nothing was needed as yet but a 
gratia informans ; no gratia reformam. Now as it respects 
the exact relation subsisting between the state of pura natu-^ 
ralia and that of gratia^ Alexander of Hales by no means 
limits this first state of mah to his ethical position. TJie 
purely human is to him by no means the merely moral part of 
man’s nature: for he assumes the relation to God as one im- 
planted originally in human nature. This relation, grounded 
in the very essence of the Creature, as su(;h, must reveal itself 
in man as simply conscio^is of himself. Accordingly, love to 
God, as the creature’s highest gooll, was necessarily present in 
the state of pure nature. But he distinguishes from this 
purely human virtue a superhuman one. In the purely 
human, according to him, something selfish still seems to 
inhere, which could only be removed by a higher principle. 
From the above-mentioned love to God as the creature’s, 
highest good, belonging to the pure state of nature, Alexander 
distinguishes a still higher position of love, standing in con- 
tradiction with the natural inclinations, which impels a man to 


* Deus secundum legem communem requirit aliquam prseparationem 
et dispositiou^Ui ex parte naturse ad hoc, ut infundat alicm gratiam. 
t Deus Uberalis salvo ordine sapientise et justitiee. 
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do, for God’s sake, that to which the natural inclinations are 
adverse ; or to shun that which is the object of natural love ; 
as that love to God which leads men to love their enemies and 
to despise all earthly goods. This is the supernatural disposi- 
tion of charity.” Here again that ethical direction is the 
principle lying at bottom, which proposes not the appropria- 
tion of the earthly in subservience to the divine, but the utter 
renunciation of the earthly, as the highest problem ; a view 
whicli stands closely connected with the above-mentioned fe,lse 
separation of the divine and human. 

According to the teachings of this theology, all communi- 
cation of God to man is conditioned on a certain preparation 
on man’s part, a certain merit but now it is inseparably 
connected with the above view of the relation of the human to 
tfie divine, that eternal happiness must be regarded as some- 
thing far transcending the pura naturalia^ as well as every- 
thing barely creaturely, so that no proportionality can exist 
lietween them. In the condition of pura naturalia, there- 
fore, no “ merit,” by which man could have made himself 
worthy of that happiness, was possible. It required a super- 
natural mediation, in order that man might be fitted for that 
supernatural eternal life.* To the supernatural divine, 
nothing corresponds but the supernatural divine. A pro- 
portionality can exist only between a supernatural divine life 
i>es towed on man already in the present life, and eternal 
blessedness.’j* 

Bonaventura defines the place assigned to man as the image 
of God in the creation in accordance with his doctrine already 
explained concerning the end of the creation. J God (Seated 
all things for his own glory ; as the greatest ligftt for his 
own self-manifestation ; as supreme goodness for his own 
self-communication. But there can be no perfect revelation 
without some one to understand it, — no perfect communication 
of goodness without some one capable of enjoying it. Since 
this capacity of understanding and enjoyment belongs only to 
the rational creatures, the irrational creation stands in no 

♦ Ipsitts gratttitas bonitatis inflaentia, per qtiam creator! ipsi creatura 
grata existat, gratia gratum faciens. 

t Impossibile, quod homo merendo ad illud summum bonam asceudat, 
niai per aliquod adjutorium, quod sit ultra naturam. 

X Lib. II. Distinct. 16 . Queest. i. 
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immediate, but only in an irtdirect relation to God, and that, 
through the medium of the rational creature.* But rational 
creatures, being created to praise and to know God, and to 
appropriate other things for the use of a will ip submission to 
God, are therefore created to stand in an immediate relation 
to God (nata est ordinqri in Deum immediate). By virtue 
of this immediate relation to God, they are capable of com- 
munion with God, and God can hold communion with them 
{ideo capax ejus est vel e conversd). Therefore they are 
destined to become like him; and they carry within them, 
from the beginning, the light of God’s countenance.| Because 
the rational creature is in a certain sense all things, and is so 
created as to embrace within himself the images of all things, 
as to receive all things into himself intellectually, therefore 
may it be said, that as the universe represents God in a 
sensuous, so the rational creature represents him in an in- 
tellectual totality.J Bonaventura also adopts the above- 
mentioned distinction between the image 6f God and likeness 
to God. The former he refers more particularly to intel- 
lectual qualities ;§ the latter, to the heart or feelings, the 
bent of the will, from which proceeds love to God, the means 
above all others whereby man becomes like him.|j The ‘‘ in- 
tellect” should therefore be governed by the “affections.” 
He recognizes, it is true, in the original pure nature, an 
aptitude for blessedness but he supposes that in order to an 
actual receptivity for it, a supernatural medium is required, a 
supernatural faculty must be bestowed on man.** The dis- 
tinction here explained of a twofold meaning of grace {gratid)^ 
the in working of God by means of the natural chain of causes 
• 

* Non habent ipsse creaturoc irrationales immediate ad Deum ordinari, 
sed mediante creatura rational!. 

t Propter hoc fert in se a sua origine lumen vultus divini. 

ij; Quia raiionalis creatura et intellectus quodam modo est omnia, et 
omnia nata sunt ibi scribi et imprimi omniumcjue similitudines depingi, 
ideo, sicut totum universum repraesentat Deum in quadam totalitate sen- 
si bill, sic creatura rationalis eum repraesentat in quadam totalitate spi- 
rituali, nata alia in se spiritualiter continere. 

J Virtus cognitiva, potentia cognoscendi. 

}| Virtus affectiva, potentia diligendi,» qualitas in qua principaliter 
assimilatur anima Deo, est in voluntate sive affectione. 

f The aptituda 

** The dispositio sufficiens et propinqua, sufficiei^ ordo ad tectum. 
Distinct. 19, Anic iii Qusest. i. 
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and effects, and the supernatural operation by which nature 
is provided with new and liigher powers,* of a two-fold love 
to God, that grounded in the natural relation of the creature 
to God as the highest good and end of the creation, and a 
supernatural love required as the means to the supernatural 
end,*!" — this distinction also passed over to the great teachers 
of the following age. 

But what constitutes the peculiar feature of the doctrine of 
Thomas, as compared with that of Alexander of Hales, and 
forms arv important moment, on account of its bearing on the 
gradually-developed difference in the theology of the two 
monkish orders, is, that the former did not suppose in man’s 
original state two conditions, or positions, separated from each 
other in the order of time, the first, that of the pura naturalia^ 
left to itself, the second, that where “ grace” was bestow'ed on 
man, in c;pnsideration of his faithful employment of thepwra na- 
turaiia ; but taught that both the pure moral nature and the 
supernatural state of grace were, from the first, harmoniously 
united, and must co-operate together, in order to produce 
original righteousness {originalis justitia) ; so that no other 
distinction could be applied here than a distinction in thought.:}: 
This difference immediately brought along with it other dif- 
ferences in the doctrine concerning the relation of freewill 
to grace. In his Summa^% Thomas thinks he can thus prove 
the doctrine of a concreated state of grace. Belonging to the 
state of original purity, or uprightness, in which man was 
created, II was the harmony subsisting in man’s entire nature ; 

♦ As Thomas Aquinas expresses himself, the divinum adjutorium, 
sine quo nec lapis in esse couservaretur nec deorsum tenderet, similiter 
etiam nec humana natura sine eo vel consistere potest vel rectum motum 
voluntatis habere, and the donum naturalibus superadditum. 

f In the words of Thomas, the priuciple: Nulla creatura ratioualis 
potest habere motum voluntatis ordiuatuin ad illam beatitudinem, nisi 
mota a supernaturali agente, i. e. auxilium gratise. The distinction 
between the naturaliter diligere Deuin, in quantum est principium natu- 
ralis esse and the conversio ad Deum, in quantum est beatificans per sum 
essentise visionem. 

I As he himself describes it in Lib. II., Sententiar. Distinct. 29. 
Qumst. i. Art. ii ; Secundum ordinem naturae status in naturalibus 
puris ad statum ejus in gratia comparatur et non secundum ordinem 
temporis. 

§ P. i. Qu. xcv. Art. i. 

jj The rectitudo primi status^ according to the preacher, Eccles vii. 29. 

VOL. VIJI. O 
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the body obeyed the soul ; the lower powers of the soul, 
reason ; and the latter was obedient to God. Now this 
hannonious relation between reason and God is the ground 
of all other harmony in human nature ; but this harmony 
between the higher and lower powers was disturbed by sin, 
it was not a condition,, therefore, grounded in the essence of 
human nature as such. Arguing from the effect to the cause, 
then, we may conclude that this harmonious relation between 
reason and God proceeded from grace bestowed on man. In 
his commentary on the Sentences * * * § he also explains himself, 
it is true, after precisely the same manner, on the conflict 
between the two views above mentioned, but in such way as 
to avoid all decisive expression of an opinion ; remarking that 
here, as in all matters depending on the will of God, nothing 
could be decided with perfect assurance.| He lays it down 
as the most probable opinion {prohahilius^^ that, man was 
created in the state of pure nature, and as his powers could 
not remain inactive, he, from the first moment of his creation, 
turned to God, and attained to grace.J Among the objections 
to this supposition, Thomas cites the passage, which also 
in later times had been cited to prove that a foundation 
or aptitude (^Anlage) for sin existed in the first man, 
1 Corinth, xv. 46 ;§ in reply to which he remarks, that this 
passage refers to the constitution of the body, not to that of 
the soul. II 

Augustin, having already explained to himself the influence 
and effects of the first sin according to his philosophical system 
of Realism, was followed in this by the representatives of the 
same philosophical sect, in the tw^elfth century. It is the 
doctrine of Anselm of Canterbury, that as entire human 
nature was only expressed and contained, as yet, in this first 
exemplar, entire humanity, therefore, became corrupt in him, 

* In Lib. II. Dist. 29. Qu. i. Art. ii. 

i* Qu® harum opinionum verier sit, multum efficaci ratione probari 
non potest, sicut nec aliquid eorum, qu© ex voluntate Dei sola pendent. 

t Cum homo creatus fuerit in naturalibus integris, quae otiosa esse 
non poterant, in prime instanti creationis ad Deum oonversus, gratiam 
consecutus. , , , . 

§ Sed vivificatio spiritus est per gratiam, ergo hocest proprium Christi, 
quod fuerit factus in gratia. 

11 Non ergo in verbis Apostoli habetur, quod Adam non fuit spiri- 
tualis secundum animam, sed quod non fuit spiritualis secundum corpus. 
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and the corruption passed from him to his posterity, just as 
his moral character, if he had remained obedient to the divine 
will, would liave been transmitted to all.* He therefore dis- 
tinguishes peccatum naturale from peccatum persoriale ^ — the 
former being so called, — not as though it were grounded in 
the essence of the nature, but becEvise it goes with it on 
account of the corruption of that nature. | This connection 
of ideas is exhibited with remarkable distinctness in the work 
which Odo of Tournay, the person whose change from a 
philosopher to a theologian we have described on a former 
page, has written on this doctrine. J 

In the Anthropology of Abelard we find the same unsettled 
conflict between contending elements which is so apparent 
everywhere in his theology, the conflict between the subjective 
bent of his mind, as it had developed itself out of the man, 
and the force of the church doctrine pressing upon him from 
without. What he has thrown out here and there on this 
doctrine in his works on theology, § in his Scito te ipstim, and 
in his commentary on the Epistle to the Eomans, certainly 
cannot be joined together in a logically coherent system ; 
and he himself was compelled to resort to far-fetched ex- 
jiedients, which could not possibly satisfy any thinking mind, 
in order to avoid contradictions which he could not conceal 
from himself. In his literal understanding of the facts re- 
lated in Genesis, he agreed with Augustin and Pelagius ; in 
the isolated, empirical, and abstract views of the understanding 
which he followed, we see the spirit of Pelagius, rather than 
that of Augustin. Considered from this point of view, it 
could not appear so very grave a fault to him, that the first 
man, inexperienced in moral conflicts, by giving way to the 
enticements of sensual appetite, which in itself considered was 
an innocent thing, should be betrayed into transgression of 
the divine law, on the first trial to which he was exposed. 
And the more inclined he was to think lightly of the intrinsic 
importance of this act, the more abhorrent was it to his reason 

* Humana natura, quas sic erat in Adam tota, ut nihil de ilia extra 
ilium esset. 

t Quoniam propter ejus corruptionem cum ilia assumitur. 

X He peccato originali libri tres. 

§ In a copy of the lectures published by Prof. Rheinwald this doctrine 
is not touched at all. 

o 2 
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to derive from it so great and general a consequence as that 
all men must thereby be liable to condemnation.* * * § When he 
went on the principle, that a violation of the divine lavr, such 
at least as had been owing to an* inculpable ignorance, could 
not be imputed as sin ; when he considered the opposition 
between reason and sense as belonging necessarily to the 
organism of human nature, and conflict as something required, 
in order to the realization of virtue ; it is easy to see tliat from 
these premises followed conclusions which must lead to an 
entirely different view of man’s original state, and of the first 
sin, from that held by Augustin and the church. Hence, too, 
he was inclined to interpret the passage in Romans v. 12 (the 
in quo^ which, following the authority of Augustin, theologians 
were accustomed to explain as relating to a transfer of Adam’s 
guilt to all his posterity), a meaning simply that the punish- 
ment of Adam’s sin had passed upon all ;*f in defending which 
interpretation, he maintained that the term sin was used 
metonyrnically, the punishment of sin only being intended by 
it.J Rut on the other hand, he remained bound under the 
fetters of the church system. He could not cast off the 
theory, that all continued subject to those punishments that 
had passed upon them from Adam ; and, indeed, in order to 
free liimself from it, it would have been necessary for him to 
assume an entirely different position towards the church 
doctrine of his time, and to make a far more thorough and 
resolute application of the thoughts which he had expressed. 
But resolved, as he was, to hold fast on the above determi- 
nations of the church doctrine, while at the same time he 
refused to acknowledge the common doctrine concerning 
original guilt and original sin,§ it could not be otherwise than 
that, from his own point of view (which could not allow him 
to acknowledge the mysterious connection between the deve- 
lopment of the entire race and original sin), God must appear 

* Unum delictum nec magnum aliorum comparatione in ep. ad Roman. 
Lib. IL p, 588. Quantum sit crudele et summse bonitati Dei incon- 
gruum, qui salvare magis quam perdere animas desi derat, ut pro peccato 
parentis filium damnet, quern pro ejus minime justitia salvaret. 

t PoBiiam peccati incurrerunt in ep. ad Roman. Lib. II. p. 586. 

J L. c. p. 591. 

§ Accordingly he says, that the assertion, the children sinned in Adam, 
is to be understood in an improper sense ; as when we say in the im- 
proper sense, that a tyrant still lives in his children. L. c. p. 597. 
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only so much the more as a being who acted arbitrarily and 
unjustly. Thus he was driven from rationalism to the most 
abrupt supernatumlism, falling back, as the last retort, upon 
the unlimited will of the Creator, who may dispose of his 
creatures according to his own pleasure. He thinks that those 
who are punished without any guilt of* their own, can no more 
complain than the brutes, which God has appointed for the 
service of man, can enter into judgment with him. He goes 
to the extreme of making the distinction of right and wrong 
to depend on the divine will ;* a representation which, it is 
evident, directly contradicts his doctrine of God’s omnipotence, 
explained on a former page. But he turns about again, and 
attempts to justify, though in a very unsatisfactory manner, 
the goodness of God in proceeding after this manner. 
Children which suffer solely on account of the first sin, which 
remain excluded from baptism, would only be punished in the 
mildest way, in a degree suited to their condition, in not being 
suffered ever to attain to the intuition of God. And God 
would so order events, that those children only would be sub- 
jected to this lot, and die unbaptized, which, had they lived 
longer, would, by their offences and crimes, have brought 
upon themselves a severer punishment ; so that, in comparison 
with this latter, the lot which they actually meet w ith is rather 
a mitigation of their doom. Abelard says that, by suspending 
so severe a punishment, on account of so trifling a sin, over a 
posterity not guilty on their own account, God designed to 
express his abhorrence of all sin thus could he unite 
a way of thinking which was in many respects altogether 
rationalistic w ith a subjugation of reason under the yoke of a 
blind and implicit faith. For the rest, those peculiar opinions 
of his on the subject of original sin belonged, as we see from 

* Hac ratione profiteer, quoquomodo Deus creaturam suam tractare 
velit, iiullius in j arise potest argui. Nec malum aliquoniodo potest dici, 
quod juxta ejus voluntatem fiat. Non enim aliter bonum a raalo dis- 
cernere possumus, nisi quod ejus est consentaneum voluntati et in placito 
ejus oonsistit. Lib. II. p. 595. 

f Voluit etiam ostendere in prima et fortasse modica primonim pa- 
rentum transgressioue, quam ita in posteris, nihil adhuc merentibus, vin- 
dicat, quantum omnem abliorret iniquitatem et quantum pmnam raaiori- 
bus cuipis et frequgptioribus reservet, si hoc semel commissum in unius 
pomi reparabilis esu ita in posteris punire non difi'erat. Lib. 11. 
p. 596. 
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Bernard’s tract against him, with the other censurable things 
which his adversaries found in his writings. He was obliged, 
therefore, to take notice of them in his Apology ; but his 
explanations on these points are extremely indefinite, and by 
no means contain an unreserved confirmation of the church 
doctrine, since he gives* no further account of the propagation 
of sin and punishment from Adam, than by saying that his sin 
was the origin and cause of all the other sins that followed ;* 
and it is very apparent from the maimer in which he expresses 
himself concerning sins of ignorance, that he was extremely 
reluctant to allow that the divine imputation would be ex- 
tended to any other sins of ignorance than those of cul- 
pable ignorance ; for what other reason had he for adding 
the qualifying word “ especially.”*!* 

After the separation of goodness of nature and of grace, 
bona naturalia and gratuita^ in man’s original state, had be- 
come more clearly expressed, the explication of the doctrine of 
original sin would be determined accordingly. Thus, Peter 
Lombard teaches, that man was not deprived of natural good- 
ness, but this goodness was corrupted ; for, had the former 
been the case, no possibility of refomiation would have been 
left ; but supernatural goodness was wholly removed from 
him.J 

Thomas Aquinas declares, it is true, against Traducianism ; 
at the same lime, however, he says all the descendants of 
Adam are to be considered as one man, by reason of the 
community of nature received from the father of the race. 
Original sin he calls a disorderly condition {inordinata dispo- 
sttio), which originated in the dissolution of that harmony, in 
which consisted the essence of original righteousness, the 
disorder of nature {languor naturm). Negatively, it is the 
deprivation of original righteousness ; positively, the disor- 
derly relation of the parts of the soul to each other {inordinata 
dispositio partium animce). 

In the doctrine concerning Christ, the question was first 
started in the twelfth century, whether we should conceive of 
his sinlessness as 2i posse non peccare or a non posse peccare^ the 

* Ex Adam, in quo omnes peccaverunt, tarn culpam quam pcBnam 
DOS contaxisse assero. H 

t See above, p. 197. 

t Naturalia bona non detracta, sed corrupts, gratuita detracts. 
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former having been the opinion of Theodore of Mopsiiestia ; 
the latter, that of Augustin. Anselm* * * § says, Christ could 
have sinned had he willed to, but he could not will to sin ; 
such a will would have stood in contradiction with his holiness. 
There was a moral necessity in the nature of the God-man, 
which does not exclude freedom.” In Abelard we may ob- 
serve also, on this point, the same twofold bent which has just 
before been alluded to. The rational element made liiin 
inclined to illustrate the union of God with humanity in Christ 
by an analogy long before used, that union with God which 
was vouchsafed to holy enlightened men and prophets. What 
was a transient and fragmentary thing in their case, they 
being sometimes filled, at others forsaken, by the Spirit of 
God jj* this was an entire and constant union in the case of 
Christ alone, like the union betwixt soul and body. As 
all motions of the body proceed from the soul, so the soul of 
Christ could impart no other motions to his body than those 
inspired in it by his word.t Accordingly, it was an important 
point with him to give prominence to the purely human ele- 
ment in Christ, so as to keep clear of all Docetic illusions. 
He supposes that as freewill, and therefore the capability of 
sinning or not sinning, belong to the essence of human nature, 
so we may venture to ascribe to the man in Christ also, ab- 
stractedly considered {in abstractd)^ only i\\e posse non peccare. 
By a non posse peccare we should destroy the essence of virtue, 
which is grounded in freewill.§ In so far, then, as we con- 
template this man as subsisting, independently for himself, we 
must also suppose in him the possibility of sinning ; but it is 
quite another thing, when we conceive of the man as one 

* Cur Deus homo, Lib. II. c. x. 

t Which perfectly accords with his doctrine of inspiration, as ex- 

plained on a former page. | Sententise, c. xxiv. 

§ Si simpliciter dicitur, hominem ilium, qui unitus est, nullo modo 
peccare posse, potest quilibet ambigere. Si enim peccare non potest, 
quod meritun\ habet, cavcndo peccatum, quod nullatenus incurrere potest? 
Christus iibero videtur privatus arbitrio et necessitate potius quam volun- 
tate peccatum cavere. — Quis etiam neget hominem ilium, qui Deo unitus 
est, etiam sine ilia unione, sicut cseteros homines in sua natura coiisistere 
posse ? Alioquin minoris valetudinis esse videretur, si per se ipse sub- 
sistere non posset, non [here, beyond doubt, there is some mistake in the 
reading, it should read nam] et magis accidentis, quam substantias natu- 
ram habere. Ep. ad lioman. Lib. 1. p. 538 et 539 
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united with God, and when we speak of Christ as of one in 
whom deity and humanity are united, we can predicate of him 
absolutely the impossibility of sinning. In opposition to some 
exaggerated statements of eminent ancient fathers, he affirms 
that what is related concerning the conflicts of Christ in view 
of death, the feeling of sadness, his human weakness, is to be 
understood in the proper sense. Even the authority of 
Augustin could not shake his conviction on this point. “ Let 
Augustin say what he will,’’ he remarks, we affirm that as 
Christ took on him true humanity, so too he had the real 
defects of human weakness.* **^ Hugo a St. Victore and Peter 
Lombard, on the other band, seek to reconcile the opposite 
declarations of the church-fathers by distinguishing from one 
another the different kinds of weakness, the purely human, the 
natural, and those connected with sin. Hugo a St, Victore 
says : “ There is a moderated fear, which dwells in every man 
and is without sin, like hunger and thirst;” he means that 
connected with the natural instinct of self-preservation, the 
shrinking of the natural feelings from death. “ This we may 
suppose to have been in Christ.” Peter Lombard distinguishes 
from a passion, by which the mind may be affected in an 
extraordinary manner and drawn away from the right course, 
another which cannot draw it away from the contemplation of 
God, and from that which is right. The former he calls 
propassio, the latter pasfiio — a distinction which might have 
proved of some importance in morals, 

Thd arriving at a distinct conception of the way in which 
the salvation of mankind was wrought out by Christ, was a 
matter on which little attention had thus far been bestowed, in 
comparison with the investigations on other subjects belonging 
to the system of faith. Though the whole of that which from 
this period onward was, for the first time, more sharply de- 
fined in the explication of conceptions, admits of being already 
pointed out, in its germ and principle, in the fourjdation of 
Christian consciousness, as it is presented to us in the declara- 
tions of the early church-teachers, yet everything was as yet 
quite indistinct and fluxive, as it is M^ont to be where the lan- 

* Dicat Augustinus voluntatem suam, nos vero djcimus, quia, sicut 
veram humanitatem assumsit, ita humauin infirmitatis veros defectus 

habuerit. Sentent. c. xxv. 
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guage of feeling predominate;^. Things connected in tiie 
feelings were not as separated and held apart in conception ; 
and as the second period furnished in this respect nothing that 
was peculiarly new, we have scarcely touched upon this sub- 
ject in tracing the development of doctrines in it. The twelfth 
century constitutes an epoch in the history of this doctrine ; 
and on this account we shall state in connection with what is 
here to be mentioned some things that belong to an earlier cen- 
tury. As the scholastic theology attached itself generally to 
Augustin, and we find in him the germinal ideas out of which 
it proceeded, so it may be shown that this holds good also 
with respect to the doctrine in question. On the subject 
of reconciliation, Augustin is on his guard against an anthro- 
popathical misconception that might easily arise, if one were 
not careful to separate the idea lying at bottom, the objective 
reality, from the symbolical form of expression. “We must 
not so conceive,” says he,* “ the reconciliation of man, as if 
God required blood in order to forgive men ; but we should 
understand it in the sense that God loved men before the crea- 
tionrf)f the world, and his love was the very cause of his sending 
his Son into the world ; not as though God now first began 
to love those whom he before hated, as an enemy becomes 
reconciled with his enemy, but we are reconciled with him 
who already loved us, with him whose enemies we were by 
transgression.” ^ Thus, Augustin perceives in this idea of 
reconciliation a subjective element, and yet at the same time 
its foundation in something possessing objective reality. He 
was also the first to consider the question respecting the neces- 
sity of a redemption in precisely this form. He started the 
query, whether any other way would have been possible ; and, 
considered from the point of view of the divine omnipotence, 
he believed the answer must be in the affirmative. But no 
other way, he supposed, would have been so well adapted for 
man’s recovery from his wretched condition ; and this conclu- 
sion he derived, not from the intrinsic nature of the case, not 

* De trinitate, Lib. XIII. c. xi. s. 15. 

+ Quod ergo reconciliati sumus Deo per mortem filii ejus non sic 
audiatur, ut jam inciperet amarequos oderat, sicut reconciliatur inimicus 
inimico, ut deinde siiit amici, sed jam nos diligenti reconciliati sumus, 
cum quo propter peccata inimicitiam habebamus. In Joann. 1'ract. 
ex. s, 6. 
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from the laws of the moral government of the world, but from 
the subjective influences thereby to be produced, from the 
relation of this method to the aflections, to the religious need 
implanted in man’s heart ; for nothing was so directly calcu- 
lated to awaken its liopes, as the way in which* God here ma- 
nifested his love, which tiould be done by no act so eflectually 
as by his entering into union with human nature.” * 

Anselm of Canterbury was the first who sought to demon- 
strate the necessity of the work of redemption wrought 
precisely in this way by the incarnation of God and the suf- 
ferings of the God-man, on rational grounds. j* It is evident, 
from his remarks, that at that period not only theologians, but 
also simple laymen (a proof of the more general habit of 
reflection on religious subjects), employed their thoughts a 
good deal on the question, why God might not have forgiven 
men by a simple act of his will ; why he might not have 
wrought out the redemption of mankind by some angel or 
man4 With the more profound apprehensions of the nature 
of sin is connected, in Anselm’s mind, a more profound appre- 
hension of the idea of punishment and of the divine justice ; a 
fact which becomes particularly manifest when we compare 
him with those who, as the older Alexandrians, resolve the 
idea of punitive justice into that of disciplinary love, and ap- 
prehend punishment simply as a means, and not according to 
its true conception and essence. “ The honour due to God ” — 
from this point he starts — “ consists in this, that the crea- 
turely will should submit itself to the divine will. Only such 
a creaturely will performs works acceptable to God, if it can 
act ; and if it cannot do so, it is acceptable to God in itself.” 
Now, since in every sin God is deprived of this honour, which 
is his due,§ all sin is therefore sin against God — it is impos- 
sible that the matter of it should here make any difference. 
Now punishment and sin appear to him to be necessary corre- 
lative ideas. Punishment is required in order to exhibit 
sin in the moral government of the world in its objective 

* De trinitate, Lib. XIII. c. x. s. 13. 

j See the two books composed in the form of dialogues: Cur Deus 
homo and De conceptu virginal! et originali peccato. 

j- In the book, Cur Dens homo, Lib. I. c. i : De qumstione non solum 
literati, sed etiam illiterati multi quajrunt ac rationem ejus desiderant. 

5 In every sin Deo non reddere debitum. 
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significance, to mark a standing distinction in the sight of God 
between that which is sin and not sin.* The punishment of 
sin is necessary in order that its due place may be assigned to 
it in the moral government of God.f He endeavours to show 
that all conception of punishment, even in civil relations, goes 
back to the conception of punishment'grounded in the essence 
of’ divine justice. I ‘‘ Kather should the universe fall in ruins 
than that the least thing should be done against the will of 
God. A substitute for the punishment required by the law 
can only be a satisfaction furnished therefor, when something is 
afforded for indemnification which outweighs the offence ;§ 
as, for example, when one man has wounded another, it is not 
a sufficient reparation to see that the wound is healed, but 
there must also be added a satisfaction for the pain endured. 
Man^eing impure, was unfit to enter into the community of 
the hmy and blessed. As blessedness is that full satisfaction 
which excludes every want, so it is due to none but him who 
possesses pure righteousness.” \\ Anselm now seeks to show 
that no man was in a condition to afford that satisfaction for 
sin required by the moral government of the world. The way 
in whicli he does this evidences the purity and severity of his 
standard of momls, and proves how far he was from holding 
to an ascetical work-holiness. For the purpose of laying open 
the insufficiency of all good works, he represents the other 
party as saying, Do I not honour God when, in the fear and 
love of God, and contrition of heart, I renounce all earthly 
enjoyments, in abstinence and labour deny myself the comforts 
of tins life, and am ready to communicate to all men, to for- 
give, to obey God in all things?” And he answers; “ Even 
if a man refrained wholly from sin, he would in all this be 
only doing his duty ; but at present he is not capable even of 
that, and his inability is still no excuse, since this very inabi- 
lity is his fault. Now, as sin proceeded from one man, so 
must satisfaction for all proceed also from one. Such a being 

♦ Si peccatuin dimittitur impunitum, similiter erit apud Deum pec- 
cant! et non peccant! . 

t Nihil aliud, quam recte ordinare peccatum. 

I Deum vero non decet aliquid inordinatum in suo regno dimittere. 

§ Pro contumelia illata plus reddcre, quam abstulit. 

\\ Queraadmodum heatitudo sufficientia est, in qua est nulla indigentia, 
ita iiuUi convenit, nisi in quo pura est justitia. 
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must have something exalted above the whole creation which 
he can freely offer to God, if tJie satisfaction is to be complete. 
He must have been God, therefore ; but the satisfaction should 
be furnished by a man, because otherwise it could not be 
given for men ; he must therefore have been a God-man, 
whose life as such, as infinitely exalted above the whole cre- 
ation, possessed an infinite value. He voluntarily surrendered 
himself to a death to which he was not subject on account 
of sin.” 

Noticeable, withal, is the way in which Anselm distin- 
guishes and separates tlie ethical significance of the death of 
Christ from the doctrinal, and contemplates the death of 
Christ, in the first mentioned point of view, as a result brought 
about by his whole activity in his vocation. ‘‘We should be 
careful to distinguish,” says he, “ what Christ did because 
obedience to God required it, and what he endured a^a lot 
brought upon him by the obedience which he showed, while at 
the same time it was not necessary in order to the showing of 
that obedience. His perfect obedience to God he manifested 
in continuing steadfastly true to righteousness, and the na- 
tural consequence was, that the Jews plotted ajrainst him the 
death to wliich he freely offered himself.* Thus it clearly 
appears how the satisfying power of Christas death by no means 
involves in it that he sought death, or that God required the 
death of an innocent person.” Christ’s victory over Satan in 
the severest temptations, Anselm cqntrasts with the sin of our 
first parents, who so easily gave way to the impulses of appe- 
tite. God owed him a recompense for this ; but being all- 
sufficient in himself, no such recompense could be given him, 
Christ could only transfer it to others. His life and his death 
contain infinitely more than is requisite to give satisfaction for 
all the sins in the world. It is clear from this exposition that 
Anselm’s doctrine of satisfaction certainly included in it the 
idea of a satisfactio activa, the idea of perfect obedience, 
which was requinnl in order to satisfaction for sin, and which 
CJirist alone was able to afford. To the significance of Christ’s 
offering in the sight of God, necessarily belonged also the 

* Tpse sponte sustinuit mortem, non per obedientiam deserendi vitam, 
sed propter obedientiam servandi jastitiam, in qua tarn fortiter perseve- 
ravit, ut inde mortem incurreret. 
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moral worth of the same.* Far from Anselm, however, was 
the idea of a passive obedience, the idea of a satisfaction by 
suffering, of an expiation by assuming the punishment for man- 
kind ; for the satisfaction which Christ afforded by wliat he 
did was certainly, according to Anselm’s doctrine, to be the 
restoration of Goal’s honour, violated Ijy sin, and by just this 
satisfaction afforded to God for mankind was the remission of 
punishment to be made possible. How far from him was that 
idea of a satisfactio passiva^ appears evident also from the cir- 
cumstance, that he does not seek at all to give prominence to 
the unhappiness of Christ in his passion, but rather to show 
that, amidst all his sufferings, he still was not unhappy. “ In 
like manner,” says he, “ as happiness is not promoted by any 
agreeable tiling whicli happens to one contrary to his wishes, 
so it is not to be called unhappiness when one, after wise 
deliberation, not forced by any necessity, but with freewill, 
undertakes something disagreable.” Another reason which he 
considers a valid one, why the God-man alone should be the 
redeemer of mankind, is, that man could not otherwise have 
attained to the possession of his dignity, but would have been 
made dependent upon a creature. 

Another characteristic in Anselm is, that he seems fully 
aware how the fact will not pass into any conception. “ Many 
other considerations,” says he, ‘‘conspire to show that {Ids was 
very befitting, which may be more easily and clearly seen in 
the life of Christ and his works, than by mere arguments of 
reason.”! “ Who can fully explain how necessary and con- 
formable to divine wisdom it was, that our Saviour should 
live as a teacher among men, at the same time proving his 
doctrines by his conduct, and presenting himself as an example 
to mankind. But how could he have exhibited himself as a 
pattern to weak mortals, that under suffering and death they 
should not swerve from righteousness, if he had not endured 
all this himself?” 

It may be gathered from Anselm’s representations, that this 
particular doctrine occupied in a special manner the thoughts 
of theologians and laymen in this age; and that the older 

* Vita ista tantum amabilis, quantum est bona. 

^ t Sunt et alia multa, cur valde convenit, qua3 facilius et clanus in ejus 
vita et operibus, quam sola ratione monstrari possuut. 
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view, containing truth in a mythical form, as, for example, 
that, in purchasing the redemption of man, Satan should have 
his due, could not be satisfactory to the acute dialectics of 
these theologians ; and it served to call forth the scepticism 
which was now aimed against the whole*doctrine of satisfaction. 
We here coihe to see the difference between Anselm, whose 
investigations proceeded from a childlike faith and a profound 
sense of Christian truth, and Abelard, who began with doubt, 
but was restrained by the power of the religious faith of his 
times ; while Anselm, deeply sensible to the power of the work 
of redemption, and doubting the solidity of the foundation on 
which it was placed by the older writers, sought to place it on 
a deeper one, corresponding to his own sense of Christian 
truth, Abelard carried his scepticism still farther. Together 
with the older theory, that a redemption so wrought out was 
necessary in itself, he rejected every other way of accounting 
for it, although he recognized, in the mission of Christ and his 
passion, a manifestation of the love of God with which no 
other could be compared. Of Anselm’s deductions he seems 
to have known nothing ; but had it been known to him, it is 
hardly to be supposed that a man so prevailingly bent on trying 
everything by the standard of the abstract understanding, 
would have been pleased with it. 

In his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans,* Abelard 
commences, in the first place, with refuting the above-mentioned 
older view of the necessity of such a redemption from the power 
of Satan. “ Why might not God,” says he, ‘‘ by an act of his 
will alone, forgive men their sins, and deliver them from the 
power of Satan ? What need was there, in order to this, of the 
sufferings of Christ? Christ had in fact already, before his 
passion, forgiven many their sins. It is not to be ascribed to 
any human merits, but only to the divine grace, that the Son 
of God assumed a human nature in union with himself, and 
exalted this to a perfectly sinless life ; and why might not 
God, by virtue of the same grace, forgive the rest of mankind 
their sins ? Why should not he, who showed so great favour 
to man, as to take him into this union with himself, have shown 
him the inferior favour of granting him the forgiveness of 
sins?” We see that while to Anselm, sin, in its relation to 


* Page 552. 
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the moral government of the world, appeared something so 
monstrous as absolutely to require a satisfaction, Abelard was 
not deeply impressed with any such feelings. In particular, he 
was not inclined, m we have aj^eady observed, to think lightly 
of the first sin, How could God,’’ he says, “ become recon- 
ciled with man through the death of His Son, when this death 
could not happen without involving the sin of so many who 
crucified him, which sin was certainly far greater than the first 
sin, which consisted in the partaking of a forbidden apple? 
If God was so angry on account of that first sin, how could he 
be appeased in the case of so many far greater sins ?* How 
unjust and cruel were it, that God should have required the 
blood of an innocent person as the price of pardoning so many 
guilty ones.”! Abelard, in thus utterly denying the necessity 
of a satisfaction to be furnished by Christ, looked, on the other 
hand, upon the incarnation and passion of the Son of God, as 
simply a manifestation of divine love, and referred everything 
to the subjective impression wrought upon the minds of men 
by this love ; for wfiich he may have found a warrant in the 
notion* of justification according to the common, subjective 
mode of apprehending it ; and this theory accords, moreover, 
with the significance which the conception love has in Abe- 
lard’s system of morality. The justification and reconciliation 
with' God, brought about through Christ’s blood, he explains, 
in the passage alluded to, as follows: ‘‘The amazing grace 
shown us by God, who gave his own Son to become man and 
suffer for us, must enkindle in us such love in return, as to 
make us ready to endure all suffering for his sake.” Justifi- 
cation consists, then, in this view, in the true righteousness 

♦ Quomodo nos reconciliari Deo per mortem filii sui dicit Apostolus, 
qui tanto amplius adversus homincm irasci debuit, quanto amplius homi- 
nes in crucifigendo filium suum deliq^uerunt, quam in transgrediendo 
primura ejus in paradiso prseceptum, unius porai gustu ? Quo enim am- 
plius multiplicata sunt per homines peccata, irasci Deum hominibus am- 
plius justum fuerat. Quodsi tantum fuerat illud Adse peccatum, ut 
expiari non posset, nisi per mortem Christi, quam expiationem habebit 
ipsum homicidium, quod in Christum commissum est, tot et tanta scelera, 
in ipsum vel in suos commissa ? 

t Quam crudele et iniquum videtur, ut sanguinem innocentis in pre- 
tium aliquod quis requisierit, aut ullo modo ei placuerit, innocentem 
interfici, nedum Deus tarn acceptam filii sui mortem habuerit, ut per 
ipsam universo reconciliatus sit mundo ? 
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begotten by this love becoming an active principle in the 
human soul. Every person becomes more just, that is, 
more full of love to God, after the sufferings of Christ than 
before them, because every one is more inflamed with love by 
benefits bestowed than by those hoped for.” * * * § After the same 
subjective manner he ap}>rehends, also, the idea of redemption. 
“ Kedernption is that greatest love enkindled in us by Christ's 
passion, — a love which not only delivers us from the bondage 
of sin, but also acquires for us the true freedom of God's 
children, where love instead of fear becomes the ruling 
affection.”| To enkindle the flame of a love prepared to 
make any sacrifice, Abelard often declares to be the highest 
purpose of the work of Christ. It is a favourite thought 
of his, that the fire which Christ came to enkindle on earth, 
was the love shed abroad by the Holy Ghost.J Because the 
entire life of Christ, with Ids miracles, was directed, till his 
glorification, to the great end of enlightening and instructing, 
and of exciting to love by instruction and manifestation of the 
love of God, for this reason it was particularly the Wisdom of 
God that must assume human nature.”§ Accordingly, it ever 
continued to be the firm persuasion of Abelard, that the incar- 
nation and passion of the Son of God was to serve the purpose 
of enkindling love in the human heart by the display of the 
greatest love of God. On this point he expressed himself in 
the most emphatic terms, in his lectures. || He here explains 
the term ransom,” as one used in the way of comparison. If 
“God,” said he, “might have done it in many other ways, 
but in no way so befitting.” Conformably to his doctrine of 
omnipotence, this was the best way ; hence, too, the one which 

* Justior, i. e. amplius Deum diligens quisque sit post passionem 
Christi quam ante, quia amplius in amorem acceuditur completis bene- 
ficiis quam speratis. 

t So he explains Rom. iii. 25, proper reinissionem ut per 

banc justitiani, i. e. caritatem remissiouem peccatorum assequamur, p. 519. 

X Cum ignis ipse amor dicatur, de quo veritas : ignem veni, inquit, 
mittere in terram, id est caritatem pra3dicare atque pi an tare, potius quam 
timorem, qui frigori comparatur. Theol. Christian. Lib. I. f. HOG ; and 
in the Introductio, Lib. II. p. 1084, he explains the above words of 
Christ by saying : amore potius quam timore corda terrena implere. 

§ Theol. Christian. Lib. IV. f. 1308. 

jj In the Sentences, c. xxiii. 

% Translative pretium nuncupatur. 
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must actually be chosen.* Afterwards, when objections were 
brought against this view, he conformed himself, in his 
Apology, to the expressions of the church and of the Bible, 
without more exactly defining in what way he understood 
them. He designated, as the end of the incarnation, that 
Christ delivered us from the bondage i^f sin and from the yoke 
of Satan, and by his death opened for us the way to the 
eternal, heavenly life. 

Now it was these peculiar doctrines of Abelard, thus un- 
folded, which Bernard particularly attacked, in his letter of 
complaint addressed to pope Innocent the Second. He charged 
against him that, in taking ground against that older represen- 
tation of the victory of Christ over Satan, he had, with pre- 
sum })tnous arrogance, set his own opinion above the judgment 
of all the ancient church teachers ;j- and yet a church teacher 
of no less consideration than Anselm had already as strenuously 
contended against that old representation. He accused Abelard 
of not acknowledging Christ as Redeemer ; of saying nothing 
more of him than that he instructs men, by his words and 
example ; and that he had, by his sufierings and death, exhibited 
before them the most perfect example of love ; and the great 
matter of offence to his own Christian feelings was, that Christ 
should be considered merely as a teacher and pattern of living. 
‘‘Then,’^ ‘‘exclaims he,J “Christ taught righteousness, but 
did not bestow it ; he exhibited love, but did not infuse it.” 

* What he says, in the passage of the Sentences marked in the pre- 
ceding note, doubtless has reference to this : Possibilitas tameii ista ad 
quid referatur, satis siiperque determinatum esse arbitror. 

t In his letter, De errorilms Absclardi, c. v. he cites such language as 
this from Abelard : sciendum est quod omnes doctores nostri post Apos- 
tolos in hoc conveniuiit, and then, sed ut nobis videtur; and he remarks 
beforehand, that he cites it as he had read it in Abelard’s Exposition of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and in his book of the sentences. But neither 
in that book, nor in the lectures published by Prof. Rheiiiwald, is any 
such passage to be found. In the Sentences, c. xxiii. Abelard, in men- 
tioning the above noticed opinion, simply says: quidam dicunt; and 
afterwards, ego vero e contra dico et ratione irrefragabili probo. As 
appears evident, this language is milder, and at the same time more 
decided and abrupt, than that quoted by Bernard. Perhaps Bernard’s 
quotation is taken from some other lecture. For the rest, the language 
quoted coincides, in other respects, very nearly with what we find in the 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. 

X Cap. vii. 

VOL. vrri. r 
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But the truth is, Abelard did not deny the communication of 
divine life by Christ. “ According to Abelard’s doctrine,” 
says Bernard, “ Christ would have benefited those only who 
could copy his life, and be inflamed with love in return for his 
own. But how is it with children, in whom nothing of this 
sort can take place ?” * And we must allow that here Abelard 
would have been unable, from his own point of view, to give 
any satisfactory reply ; but yet, independently of this, he had 
asserted, although it is difficult to see how he came to ascribe 
this significance to the sufferings of Christ, that it was only by 
the sacrifice of Christ the way to the kingdom of heaven had 
been opened for all.* In relation to the question thrown out 
by Abelard, whether God could not have redeemed men by 
his simple will, Bernard replies “ Who denies that other 
ways of redeeming, justifying, and delivering us, were possible 
to the' Almighty ; but this can make out nothing against the 
efficacy of the way and method which, among many, he has 
actually chosen.” He then adduces a reason for the choice 
of t?iis method, which Abelard, too, might have allowed from 
his own point of view. “ Perhaps that way and method is the 
best, by means of which we, in this land of forgetf ulness, have 
most strongly and vividly brought to our remembrance our 
own fall, through the many and great sufferings of our 
Saviour.” But then he adds, that the inexhaustible depth of 
this mystery, how it answers to the divine wisdom, what it 
effects for the glorying of God and the salvation of man, it is 
beyond any man’s power to explore ; and instead of indulging 
in nice speculations, he chose to appeal to inward experience. 

Although we cannot fathom the holy will of God, yet we 
can feel the effect of the work ; we can be sensible of its 
benefit. J Why did he accomplish that by his blood which he 
might have accomplished by a word? Ask himself. It is 
vouchsafed me to know that the fact is so^ but not the where- 
fore, Shall the creature say to the Creator, Why hast thou 
formed me thus ?” In allusion to the scruple which Abelard 
expressed about admitting that God required the blood of an 
innocent person, &c., Bernard answers : “It was not the death 

* See ep. ad Rom. Lib. II. p. 563. t Cap. viii. 

X Si non licet perscrutari diviusD sacramentum voluntatis, licet tamen 
seutire etTectum operis, fructum utilitatis percipere. 
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of Christ, in itself^ but the will of him who freely offered 
himself, tliat was acceptable to God ; and because this precious 
death, procuring the downfall of sin, could only be brought 
about by sin, so God had no pleasure in the sin, but used it for 
good. God did not require the death of his Son, but accepted 
it when offered ; he did not thirst for blood, but for man's 
salvation.” Bernard concludes with this remark ; “ Three 
things here meet together, the humility of self-renunciation ; 
the manifestation of love, even to the death of the cross ; the 
mystery of redemption, whereby he overcame death. The two 
former ^larts are nothing without the third. The examples of 
humility and love are something great, but have no firm 
foundation without the redemption.” The copying of the 
humility of Christ, love to him, is nothing in his view without 
union with him, which first confers the power for all, and 
which gives eternal life. Bernard, too, gives prominence to 
that end of Christ’s passion which Abelard represents as the 
sole end, and expresses himself in an altogether similar manner 
with the latter. lie brings up the question, “ Could not the 
Creator have redeemed his creature without those conflicts of 
trial ?” And he answers, “No doubt he could have done so, 
but he chose to accomplish man’s redemption in this way, in 
(jrder to excite him to greater love and gratitude by the 
sacrifice he made for him.”* The divine and typical, in the 
life of Christ, is also made a matter of prominent importance 
t)y Bernard. “ How fair thou appearest to me,” says he, 
“ even in my own form, Lord Jesus ! not solely on account of 
the divine miracle, but also on account of the truth, meekness, 
and righteousness. Blessed is he who narrowly observeth 
thee, so as thou walkedst as a man among men, and, according 
to his ability, striveth thus to be thine imitator.”'!’ We have 
already seen, on a former page, how he made the chief end 
of the appearance of the Word in the flesh to consist in this, 
that the love of man might gradually emancipate itself from 
the things of sense to those which are purely spiritual ; might 

* In Cantica Canticorum, Sermo xi. s. 7. 

f Quam formosum et in mea forma te a^osco, Domine Jesu ! non ob 
divina tantum, quibus effulges miracula, sea et propter veritatem, et man- 
suctudinem et justitiam. Beatus, qui te in his hominem inter homines 
conversantem diligenter observans, seipsum priebet pro viribus imitate* 
rem tui. In Cantica C. S. xxv, s. 9. 

p 2 
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elevate itself from the appearance of the divine, which lowered 
itself down to man in the form of the sensible life, to the 
divine as it is in itself. 

llobert of Piillein, also, approaches nearer to Abelard than 
to Anselm, when he says that God might, indeed, have 
redeemed men in some other way, but that he chose this par- 
ticular way in order to exhibit to us, in the greatness of the 
ransom, the greatness of his love and of our sins.* 

As it respects Peter Lombard, it is to be noticed that, 
adopting as his own the words of Augustin, cited a few pages 
back, he is on his guard against the same anthropopathic 
misconception of the idea of reconciliation which Augustin 
thought it so important to avoid. “We must not so conceive,” 
says he, “ of the reconciliation of man with God, brought 
about by Christ, aS if God then, for the first time, began to 
love those who were before objects of his hatred, as an enemy 
is reconciled to his enemy. God did not first begin to love 
us when he became reconciled with us through the blood of 
his Son ; but he loved us before the world was, and before we 
were. We were, only on account of sin, at enmity with him, 
who ceased not to love us even when we were his enemies. 
We were at enmity with him as sin and righteousness are at 
enmity.” From Anselm’s explication he has adopteci notlung. 
He allows himself to be determined only by the declarations 
of the old church teachers, collated together, and follows, 
here, the evidence of authorities, rather than dialectical 
explication. He denominates Christ the only perfect and 
entirely valid sacrifice for mankind. He contrasts his self- 
renunciation and humility with the pride by which the first 
man fell. In respect of the passion, he supposes a satiafactio 
vicaria, which we do not find in Anselm. That ancient doc- 
trine of the justice due to Satan once more emerges in him. 
Yet, on the other hand, he explains the justijicatio per Christi 
sanguinem to mean that men are justified, that is, made just, 
by the return of love which the revelation of God’s love 
enkindles in their hearts. And to the question, Whether God 
could have brought about man’s redemption in any otlier way, 
he answers, that some other way was, indeed, possible to God ; 

* Ut quantitate pretii quantitatem nobis sui innotesceret anioris et 
nostri peccati. 
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but no other was so well fitted to raise up the souls of 
men, and deliver them from despondency, as that God should 
show tliem such love, and consider them worthy of such amaz- 
ing condescension. Neither do we meet with any trace of 
Anselm’s explication in pope Innocent the Third. Like 
Peter Lombard, he gives peculiar prominence to the impression 
which the manifestation of God’s love, in tlie redemptive suf- 
ferings of Christ, must make, and the example of humility 
which he gave, as contrasted with the pride of man.* He is 
probably the first who represented the work of redemption 
expressly as a reconciliation between tlie divine mercy and 
justice. “God’s justice,” says he, “required an adequate 
punishment for all ; his mercy could not permit this ; hence 
the adjustment that God took upon himself the punishment for 
all, and bestowed the gift of salvation upon all through 
himself.”j' But the doctrine above-mentioned, of the justice 
experienced by Satan, is to be met with also in him. 

Thomas Aquimis adopts Anselm’s doctrine of satisfaction, 
together with all the other points thus far developed in his 
representation of it. Like Anselm, he jdaces the satisfaction 
fui Aished by Christ over against the punishments which man- 
kind must have suffered for sin. The satisfaction consisted in 
this, that* Christ ofifered .something of infinite worth, something- 
exalted above the whole creation, to God. In suffering from 
love and obedience, Christ offered to God something greater 
than was required as a satisfaction for the entire sins of man- 
kind, first, by reason of the greatness of the love with which 
he suffered ; then by virtue of the dignity of his life, which as 
the life of the God-man possessed an infinite worth ; and, 
thirdly, on account of the greatness of his sufferings. Hence, 
the “ j)assion of Christ” is not only “sufficient,” but also 
“ superabundant ” for the sins of all mankind. In connection 
with this satisfaction, Thomas now mentions also the punish- 
ment borne by Christ for mankind : “ Christ mu.st take upon 
liimself, as he says, that punishment which is the termination 
of all other, w hich virtually contains all other in itself, that is, 

* Ut per mortem suaui genus humarmm redimeret, quatenus inimicos 
ad caritatem accenderet, superbos ad humilitatem reduceret. 

■{■ Moduiii invenit, per quern utrique satisfecerit tarn misericordiae 
quam justitisc, judicavit igitur, ut assumeret in se pmnam pro omnibus 
et donaret per se gloriam universis. Serino i. fok vi. ed. Colon. 1575. 
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death.* But besides the deliverance of man from sin by the 
satisfaction furnished for him, many other things come in, in 
addition, which make tiiis way in which the redemption of 
man was accomplished especially suited to bring man to per- 
ceive how much God loves him, and thus to call forth the 
love in which salvation is grounded ; and next, to operate as 
an example of humility and of every virtue.” In his apologe- 
tical work, he lays special stress on the consideration that the 
union of God with human nature was to serve the purpose of 
imparting to men the firmest assurance that they could attain 
to supreme blessedness, to immediate fellowship with God, 
when tlie wide distance between God and man must have 
otherwise been to them a cause of despondency. Hence, from 
that time onward, the longing after blessedness had become 
vastly stronger among men, and all worship of the creature 
had been destroyed. 

William of l^aris, in following the explication of Anselm, f 
has prosecuted it still farther, in a way peculiar to himself. 
He begins with the principle : “ It is the case with spiritual 
and bodily distempers, that they can only be cured by their 
opposites,! and the satisfaction must also be the opposite of 
the transgression, and commensurate with it, or still beyond 
it. In the first sin, and every following one, three things go 
together, — pride, disobedience, and cupidity. Now as in the 
first sin of man, wdio was for making himself independent of 
God, and arrogating to himself equality with God, was exhi- 
bited the climax of all this, so the remedy and satisfaction for 
this could only be again the extreme contrary ; — that God 
himself, the all-sufficient, the Lord of all, should humble him- 
self, subject himself, to the obedience which man was bound 
to render, and assume his poverty. This alone could be an 
aSequate remedy and an adequate satisfaction, which God as 
man only could furnish. When, through the love of God, 
this adequate satisfaction was given, the divine mercy might, 
without injury to justice, bestow on man the forgiveness of 

♦ Illam pcenam, ad quam omnes ordinaiitiir, et quse coiitinet in se 
virtute omnes pcenas, quamvis non actu. In Lib. 111. Sent. Distinct. 20. 
Qusest. i. Artie, iii. 

f In his book De causis, car Dens homo. 

t L. c. c. V : Quod contraria contrariis curantur tarn in spiritualibus, 
quam in corporal i bus. ^ 
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sin, and deliver him from his wretchedness ; and thus the 
antagonism between these two divine attributes was recon- 
ciled.* Furthermore/' he says, by love man must be led 
back to fellowship with God ; but nothing is so well suited to 
excite love as love, the manifestation of love, which enkindles 
love in return.*f By nothing, however, could God so show 
his love as by entering himself into union with human nature, 
taking upon himself its suffering by giving up his life for his 
enemies, which is ever the highest proof of love. The chief 
end of man, as all true philosophers must own, is divine life, 
the deification in which the glory of man consists. Accordingly, 
God must become man by participating in human nature, 
in order that man might become God by a corresponding 
participation in the divine nature.” J 

A peculiar mode of contemplating the import and aim of 
the work of redemption, and one which had not appeared since 
the time of the systems of the Gnostics and of the Antiochian 
school, was first brought up again by the schoolmen of the 
thirteenth century ; namely, the view of it as a work neces- 
sary to the perfection of the whole universe. This view was 
connected, in their case, with the investigation of the question 
whether the incarnation of God must have taken place even if 
man had not sinned. For inasmuch as by this union of God 
with the creature the universe is raised to that highest point 
of perfection to which it could not have otherwise attained, it 
seemed to them it might be said that this union must have 
taken place even if there had been no sin. In relation to this 
question, as to all the rest, the arguments were duly weighed 
on both sides ; and Bonaventura, for instance, brings as a reason 
on the negative side that, as the incarnation of God was a fact 
which far surpassed in dignity the work of creation, so it can- 
not be considered as anything that had a place in the original 
plan of that work, but a deviation to tiie opposite of thiit 
which should have been, must necessarily precede, in order to 

* Misericordiaet veritas obviaverunt sibi, justitia et pax osculataB sunt. 
Dum enim altera per viam exigentise satisfactionis. altera autein per viam 
omnimodac remissionis incederet, obviam altera alteri nunquam venisset, 
nisi altitudo divini consilii ambas in uno illo beneficio sociasset. 

t Quia amor amore convenientius accenditur, sicut ignis igne, decuit 
Deum amorem nostrum amore suo accendere. 

X Quid mirum est, Deum esse factum hominera, participatione humanae 
naturjBj ut homo etiarn fieret Deus, congruent! sibi participatione deitatis? 
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furnish the occasion for an adjustment of so extraordinary 
a nature.* After having- stated the arguments on both sides, 
he remarks : “ Which side has the best, is known only to him. 
who became incarnate for us. It is difficult to decide between 
two suppositions which may both pass as conformable to the 
Catholic faith.” He distinguishes between the interest of 
reason and that of piety. That view appears to him most 
agreeable to the former, according to which the perfection of 
the universe, the completion of God’s work, required his 
incarnation ; and that view most agreeable to the latter, 
according to v hich God is not made dependent on the perfec- 
tion of the universe ; but this fact is contemplated as a work 
of God’s free love for the extirpation of sin, while at the same 
time it most ne-arly accords with the sacred Scriptures.” To 
this view' likewise Thomas Aquinas most strongly inclines. 
As the sacred Scriptures uniformly consider the incarnation 
of God as a necessary remedy against sin, so it is safest to rest 
satisfied with this view. To the perfection of the universe 
the natural reference and respect of the creation to God, as 
the end of all, is sufficient. That personal union of the crea- 
ture with the Creator transcends the limits of nature, exceeds 
any perfection which lies within her capacity. | There is 
nothing to forbid the supposition that human nature after the 
introduction of sin might rise to a higher exaltation, — for God 
makes evil subservient to good. Thomas Aquinas was as- 
suredly prevented by his moral feelings from becoming clearly 
conscious to himself that according to his own principles, as 
already set forth, he mu>t have considered evil as something 
necessary, in the evolving process of the universe, though he 
carefully seeks to guard against every such theory by abun- 
dant precautions. The supposition, however, that this doc- 
trine virtually lies at bottom in his mind, clearly harmonizes 
with the fact just stated, that he makes the elevation of the 
creature above the original capabilities of his nature to depend 
on the introduction of sin.J 

* Quia incamatio Dei est superexcedeutis dignatis excessus oppositn- 
ruiii, per ipsum corrigendorum et restaurandoruni. 

t Ad perfectionem. universi sufficit, quod naturali modo creatura ordi- 
uetur in Deum, sicut in finem. Hoc autem excedit Umites perfectiowis 
uaturtc, ut creatura uniatur Deo in persona. 

I V. Summa?, p. iii. Quecst. i. Artie, iii. 
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The scruples by which his predecessors were deterred from 
recognizing the necessity of the incarnation of the Son of God 
in order to the perfection of the universe, are taken notice of 
by Uaymund Lull : “It is, in itself considered, true,*' he says, 
“ that the incarnation of God can be attributed to no other 
cause than God’s freewill. The creation is a work of God’s 
free love. But this l)eing once supposed, God’s assumption 
of human nature is necessary ; for otherwise God would not 
fulfil the obligations due to himself and his perfections.* 
Upon the introduction of sin, the same was necessary in 
order that the end for which the world was created miglit 
not be defeated, but be realized notwithstanding that dis- 
turbance, ”f 

As it regards the subjective appropriation of the work of 
redemption, that view still continued to be the prevailing one 
in the Western church which Augustin had set forth in oppo- 
sition to Pelagianism, that justification must be understood 
the inward work of making just, — the sanctification grounded 
in the fellowship of divine life with Christ, — the subjective in 
contradistinction from the objective work. And we shall see 
how tills subjective tendency in the mode of contemplating 
the ordf^r of salvation contributed, little as it might seem so at 
first glance, to keep the religious consciousness in a state of 
dependence on the tutelage and mediation of the church and 
the whole churchly theocratic system ; as, indeed, the same 
tendency generally had the most important consequences on 
the whole process of the development of Christian life in the 
Middle Ages.f 

Jn exhibiting the order of salvation, Bernard distinguished 
himself in a remarkable manner from the other church-teachers 
of his time. The experience which he had gained in the his- 
tory of his own mental conflicts, and in the spiritual guidance 
of others, led him doubtless to the conviction that, amid the 
changing mood of subjective feelings, nothing could afibrd 
certain repose but an objective ground of trust ; but con- 
fidence in Christ as Saviour, and in the grace of redemption. 
This direction we see him constantly fbllowing ; though, in 

* Alias Deus non solveret debitum sibi ipsi et suis digiiitatibns. 

-1' Ut satisfaceret illi fini, ad quern mundus fuit creatus. 

I See above, page 422. 
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the use of the torm justificatioriy he seems sometimes to waver 
betweeu the objective and subjective sides. The reference to 
the objective comes out plainly and distinctly in a passage of 
his sermons on the Song of Solomon,* where, after citing 
Psalm xxxi. 2, and Rom. hi. 23, he remarks: “No one is 
without sin. Sufficient for all justification to me is the faith 
that he is gracious to me against whom 1 have sinned. All 
that lie hits decreed not to impute against me, is as if it had 
never been.j Not to sin, is God’s righteousness; God’s 
forgiveness, the righteousness of man.” Deserving of notice 
is also the way in which Bernard seeks to illustrate the 
doctrine of justification thus understood, by distinguishing 
between that which is gradual in the process of evolution in 
time, and that which is tin|eless in the divine intuition. “ The 
heavenly birth,” says he, “ is the eternal predestination, by 
virtue of wliich God loved his chosen and made them accepted 
in his beloved Son, in that they appear to him, in the Holy 
One, as conformed to his own image. They stand before the 
presence of the Father as those who have not sinned ; at 
le'ist, the fact that they have, here .vanishes before God’s 
eternal intuition, whose love covers the multitude of sins.”J 
And in anotlier sermon he says :§ “ Christ is not only called 
righteous, but righteousness itself, and justifying righteousness. 
Thou art as mighty in justifying as thou art rich in forgiving. 
Whosoever, therefore, is contrite for sin, hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness, let him believe on him who justifies the 
ungodly,— and justified by faith alone, he shall have peace 
with God. ”11 Manifestly, he distinguishes here justification 

♦ Sermo xxiii. inCantica Canticorura, s. 15, 

f Omne, quod mihi ipse non imputare decreverit, sic est quasi non 
fuerit. 

I Generatio coelestis seterna praidestiiiatio est, qua electos suos Deus 
dilexit et gratificavit in dilecto lilio suo ante muudi constitutionem, sic 
in sancto apparentes sibi, ut viderent veritatem suarn et gloriam suatn, 
quo ejus forent consortes hacreditatis, cujus et apparereiit con formes 
imaginis. Hos ergo adveiiti quasi nunquam peccasse, quoniam et si qua 
deli^uisse yidentur in tempore, non apparent in ceternitate, qui^ caritas 
patris ipsorum codperit multitudinem peccatorum. 

} Sermo xxii. s. 8. 

1} Quamobrera quisquis pro peccatis compnnctus esurit et sitit justi- 
tiam, credat in te, qui justincas impiura, et solum justificatus per fidem, 
pacem habebit ad Deum. 
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from sanctification, and derives the latter from the former, as 
in fact is particularly evident from what follows, where he 
says: “ Whosoever, then, justified from sin, longs and strives 
after the holiness without which no man can see God, let him 
hear him who says, ‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy.’ In 
another passage, however, the two mc/des of apprehending the 
notion of justification are confounded together by him, where 
he says : “ Fear goes before, that justification may follow after. 
Perhaps then we are called in fear, justified through love. 
The just man finally lives by faith, but, without doubt, by 
that which works by love.”j‘ He here derives salvation from 
the eternal counsels of predestination. He considers as the 
means for the actualization of that which is contained in them, 
at least in those of mature age, to be calling with justification. 
The man, being filled with love, becomes conscious of his 
justification.^ The love that proceeds from faith is to him 
the source of justification.§ By virtue of the inherent con- 
nection in which faith and love represent themselves to him, 
lie embraces together in his notion of justification the objective 
and subjective parts of it in thus expressing himself : “ Beloved, 
we love; loving, we deserve to be loved stjjl more. The 
Holy (5 host is bestowed on those alone who believe on the 
Crucified, and faith is powerless unless it works by love ; but 
love is a gift of the Holy Ghost. Who is just, besides him 
who returns his own love to God, who first loved him? — 
which is never done but when the Spirit reveals to the man, 
through faith, the eternal counsel of God respecting his future 
salvation ; which revelation is certainly nothing else than the 
infusion of the grace of the Spirit. By this the man is fitted, 
in that the works of the flesh are mortified, for that kingdom 
which flesh and blood cannot inherit, — in that he receives at 
one and the same time, in one Spirit, the consciousness of being 
loved by God, and the power to love him in return, so that he 
may not be loved in vain.”|l 

* Qui ergojustificati apeccatis, sectari desiderant sanctimoniam. 

t Ep. evil. s. 4. 

I Sentit se justificari, cum amore perfunditur. 

^ Amor Dei, is duntaxat, qui interim ex fide est, ex quo et nostra fit 
justificatio. 

H Qiise santi revelatio non est alind, quam infiisio gratise spiritalis, 
per quam, dum facta curriis mortificantur, homo ad regnum prseparatur, 
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The whole systematic theology of these centuries we see in- 
terpenetrated and quickened, however, by that which Angustin 
liad represented as the principle of living Christianity as con- 
tradistinguished from PeJagianism. Very far were these theo- 
logians from substituting any form of legality, or work-holiness, 
in place of living Christianity. The externalization of Chris- 
tianity, which appeared to us in the misgrowths of the churchly 
life, found no point to fix upon in what they here represented 

the principle, though it might do so in the supervening 
effects. All gave prominence to the idea of a true fellowship 
of life with Christ, acquired by faith, as absolutely requisite to 
salvation. They considered it important to distinguish the 
dead faith, that knew no su^ fellowship, from the living 
faith, that works by love. Tnus Anselm of Canterbury * 
describes dead faith as one to which the object of faith is 
wholly outward, — living faith, as one to which the object is 
within, I — faith in God, as a faith whereby one enters into a 
participation of the divine nature.^ He calls faith something 
dead when it does not work and live by love.§ The faith 
which was accompanied by its corresponding love, could not 
be inactive when an opportunity presented itself for it to work. 
Faith is active by reason of the life that resides within it, 
without which it could efiect nothing. Operative faith is 
called a living faith, because it has in it'the life of love; in- 
operative faith a dead faith, because that life of love is wanting 
to it with which it could not have been inactive.” So also 
Petev Lombard distinguishes the three acts, credere in Deurn 
or Christum, credere Deum, and credere Deo. Faith, in 
the two last respects, is the bare considering a thing as true, 
without inward life ; the first is that living faith whereby man 
enters into fellowship with God, is incorporated into the com- 
munity with him and his members. || With this faith is 
necessarily connected love. This alone is, according to him, 

quod caro et sanguis non possident, simul accipiens in uiio spiritu ct 
unde se praesumat amatum et unde redamet, ne gratis amatus sit. 

* Monolog, c. Ixxv. 

t Mortua fides credit tantum id, quod credi debet, viva fides credit 
in id. 

^ In Deum credendo tendere in suam essentiam. 

§ Nisi dilectione valeat et vivat. 

ii Credendo in Deum ire, ei adh»rere et ejus inembris incorporari. 
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justifying faith (^Jides justificans^y that is, faith that makes 
just or holy. Love is the work of this faith, and the latter the 
ground of the entire Christian life. Following the Aristotelian 
distinctions, he denominates that dead faith the yet unorganised 
matter which must first be actuated by the sealing impress of 
the form. It is formless, informis, qhalitas mentis informis. 
Love is this form, which must be impressed upon it. The 
faith animated by love, the Jides forma ta, is a virtue, and the 
source of all other Christian virtues. 

On this foundation proceeded also the schoolmen of the 
thirteenth century ; and new, profound explications of the 
progressive development of Christian life were added by them. 

Dead faith, like all gifts which are not connected with the 
all “ins pi ring temper of love, — all isolated gifts, as the gifts of 
miracles, prophecy, are distinguished by Thomas Aquinas, as 
gratia gratis data* * * § from that grace which alone fits man for 
attaining salvation, which transports him into a disposition of 
heart acceptable to God, begets in him faith that works by 
love, from that divine element as the animating principle 
of the whole life, the gratia gratum faciens. Thomas reckons 
it to the essence of faith that the object should not be suffi- 
ciently known to the mind to produce conviction by the mind 
itself, so that the bent of the will must give the turn whereby 
it inclines to one side rather than to the other,| When this 
is accompanied with doubt and anxiety lest the opposite may 
be true, it is called opinion ; but when tlie certainty is present 
without any such doubt, it is called faith.J Accordingly, he 
defines faith as an act of the mind assenting to divine truth 
according to the direction of the will moved by divine grace, 
or by virtue of the impulse given it by such a will.§ Now, 
inasmuch as the will gives the impulse, and this receives its 
determination, its particular character, from the end to which 
it is directed ; so it is love by which the will is united with its 

* Compare above, page 189. * 

f Intel lectus asseiitit alicui, yon quia sufBcienter moveatiir ab objecto 
proprio, sed per quandara electionem voluntarie declinaiis in unani par- 
tem magis quam in alium. Summa, Lib. II, p. ii. Quaest. i. Art. iv. 

X si quidem hoc sit cum dubitatione et forrnidine alterius partis, erit 
opinio. Si autem sit cum certitudine absque tali forrnidine, erit tides. 

§ Actus iutellectus assentientis veritati divinoo ex imperio voluntatis 
a Deo motsB per gratiam. 
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end, the supreme good. Hence, charity is here the animating 
principle, the forma fideiy whereby the mind enters into a true 
union with the object of its knowledge. It was now a contested 
point, how the transition was made from the fides informis to 
the Jides formata ; whether, when the latter entered the soul, 
the former retreated from it, or the groundwork of the latter 
remained and was only raised to a higher power. Thomas 
asserts the latter. The habitus^ that is to say, remains the 
same, inasmuch as it is a capacity of the soul ; but by love 
is denoted the bent of the will, in which the essence of faith, 
as such, does not consist, for faith is indeed first an act of the 
intellect. Where imperfection belongs to the conception of 
the object described as imj^rfect, there the imperfect must 
make way for the perfect ; but it is otherwise where the 
imperfect belongs only to the accidental, and therefore the 
object remains the same, though it loses an accidental predicate, 
while an imperfect thing grows into a more perfect one, as the 
boy ever continues to be the same person when he gTows up 
to manhood. Raymund Lull says : ‘‘ Faith is always something 
communicated to man by God, that by faith he may rise 
upward to divine truth, which he never yet could do by means 
of knowledge. Being a divine gift, this faith is fdes formata* 
Its defect is only subjective, arises accidentally in the Christian 
still beset with sin, in so far as he is estraiiged by sin from the 
end for which he was created. f Accordingly, the informitas 
is a privation | accidentally cleaving to the divine reality, and 
therefore from the same fundamental essence of the Jides 
informis would arise a Jides formata^ from its being made 
free from the privation by surpervening grace. ”§ 

Justification is made by Thomas to consist in the infusion of 
grace. In this, all is given at once ; only in thought, different 
operations are to be considered separately from one another, 
and amongst these is to be found a certain relation, according 


♦ Tale esse datum dicitur ens positivum, et est esse formatum, cum 
Deus non det esse difformatum, 

t Sed Christianus cxistens in peccato difformat ipsum per accidens, in 
quautum se deviat a fine per peccatum, ad quern finem est creatus, 

X Fides informis quoad hominem peccatorem, non tamen informis 
quoad se ipsam, cum hal>et formam sibi coessentlalem datum a Deo, 

§ QusDStt. super libb. Senteut. L. III. Qu. cxiii. et cxiv. T. IV. f. 98, 
seq. 
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to which they condition each other. Thus the first is the 
infusion of grace ; the second, the movement of the freewill 
towards God; next, opposition to sin; then forgiveness of sin. 
Witli conversion to God is given abhorrence of sin, as 
ungodly. The love of (iod to man is the cause of the peace 
with God imparted to the man. The love is something eternal 
and immutable ; but the operation of it takes place in time. 
This operation taking place in the inner being of the man is 
grace, by wliich he who by sin is excluded from eternal life is 
made worthy of it ; therefore forgiveness of sin cannot be 
conceived without the infusion of grace. As the love of God 
consists not only in the inward act of the divine will, but also 
in a certain operation of grace which accompanies it, so, too, 
the fact that God does not impute to the man his sins, carries 
along with it a certain operation in him to whom God does not 
impute sin. 

From this view of ‘‘justification,” certain consequences af- 
fecting the peculiar order of salvation according to this scheme 
now resulted, important in their influence on Christian life and 
the guidance of souls. As the salvation of man was made to 
depend on this interior subjective working of divine grace, and 
on the presence of a divine life brought about thereby, as this 
alone was to constitute the sure mark of adoption into the 
number of the elect ; so the question now arose, which could 
hardly be answered in a way calculated to promote tranquillity 
of soul, how is one to be certain of his salvation? No other 
course was left here but to appeal to inward experience, to the 
feelings, which in the various moods of mind, aflected by so 
many ditferent influences, and the conflicts continually spring- 
ing up afresh in such as were actually engaged in the prt)gress 
of sanctification, could be but an uncertain and unsteady 
criterion, as all in fact acknowledged, and supposed that no 
infallible mark could be proposed. 

Thus Alexander of Plales, proceeding on the assumption, 
that neither the cause nor the operation of grace fell within 
the province of human knt)wledge, concludes from this fact, 
that no other means remained to man of ascertaining whether 
or ro he was in a state of grace except the experience of his 
own feelings.^ There is no infallible knowledge. It rests 


Scientia affectus, per experientiam rei in affectu. 
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solely on three marks; light, peace, and joy in the inner man. 
And he supposes that this very uncertainty is a) fact the most 
salutary in its influence on the progress of thh Christian life, 
and one which has been so ordered by God on this very 
account. God has not thought proper to leave us in entire 
uncertainty on this point, nor yet to give us perfect knowledge. 
If man should have no experience of the blessed eflects of 
communion with God, he would have nothing to stimulate him 
to the love of God ; but if a perfect certainty of his being in 
a state of grace were bestowed on him, he would easily fall 
into pride. So also Thomas Aquinas reckons to the stage of 
faith the absence of any such certainty with regard to the 
state of grace,* * * § for the same reasons tliat are assigned by 
Alexander of Hales ; becalise the principle and the operative 
cause of grace, in God himself, who cannot be an object 
of immediate intuition in the present life, and hence there can 
be no certain knowledge of his presence or his non-presence in 
the human soul.f P^or this reason, one can only infer from 
certain marks, that he is in a state of grace ; J he can infer this 
in so far as he is conscious of having his delight in God, of 
despising earthly things, and in so far as he knows himself to 
be guilty of no mortal sin.§ The only exception relates to 
those cases where individuals have been favoured with the 
assurance of their being in a state of grace by an express and 
extraordinary revelation, that so the joy of assurance may 
already begin with them in the present life, and they them- 
selves may accomplish noble works with the greater confidence 
and the greater power, and patiently endure the evils of the 
present life.]! 

What Thomas here says respecting the beneficial influ- 
ence of the certainty obtained by means of such supernatural 

* Nullus certitudinaliter potest scire se liahere caritatem, sed potest 
ex aliquibus signis probabilibus conjicere. In Lib. I. Sentent. Distinct. 
17. Qufcst. i. Artie, iv. ed. Venet. T. IX, p. 223. 

t Principium gratis© et objectum ejns est ipse Deus, qui propter sui 
excellentiaui est nobis iguotus et ideo ejus pra'sentia in nobis et absentia 
per certitudinern cognosci non potest. Sumnise, p. ii. Lib. I. Qusest. cxii. 
Art. V. T. XXL p. 633, 

X Cognoscere oonjecturaliter per aliqna signa. 

§ In quantum percipit, se delectari in Deo ct contemncrc res mun- 
dauas et in quant urn homo non est conscius sibi aliciijiis peccati inortalis. 

II He refers to this the passage 2 Cor. xii. 9, which is inapplicable. 
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revelation in particular cases, is, however, bottomed on the 
consciousneas of the prejiKlicial influence of the want of such a 
certainty. The uncertainty must often act as a check on the 
true cheerfulness of the Christian life, and would impel men 
to take refuge from the conflicts of the world in the monastic 
life, and to seek by self-tortures or vi^ork-holiness to obtain 
assurance of the salvation for which they were anxious. This 
uncertainty led to tormenting reflections on the state of the 
heart, in which anxious souls wasted themselves away. Men 
were filled with distress on account of the absence of certain 
marks of the state of grace, wiiich they believed they did not 
possess, and so laboured with anxious self-tormenting pains to 
produce such feelings within them. The striving after cer- 
tainty with regard to the salvation of their own souls, to be 
obtained by certain excitements of feeling, supernatural reve- 
lations, visions and other evidences of this sort, gave birth to 
fanatical tendencies. And, on the other side, that uncertainty 
served to bring the Christian life more and more into a state 
of dependence on the tutelage of the priesthoo<l and of the 
church, and all the necessary instrumentalities for attaining to 
the state of grace ; as, in fact, the communication of justify- 
ing giace (gratia justijicans) was made dependent on the sacra- 
ments, and it was an important determination for the church 
system of doctrine, that the sacraments should be considered in 
a certain sense a cause of this grace.* We see how important 

This very thing was said to be that ‘which distinguished the sacra- 
ments of the New Testament from those of the Old. The latter merely 
significabarit fidem per qhara justificantur homines, the former actually 
confer such a gratia justificans. It was considered important to hold 
fast to the objective sanctifying power, which was transferred to the con- 
secrated elements and objectively resided in them, to hold that they com- 
municated gratia justificans ex opere operate ; which, to be sure, was said 
to denote simply a purely objective operation, was by no means a mere 
mechanical thing, standing in no relation with the state of the heart. 
Though these theologians, in accordance with that externalization of the 
conception of humility, sought an exercise of humility for men who had 
fallen by pride, in requiring them to humble themselves before these 
outward, things, so as by their means to receive grace, yet they always 
took pains to define the sense in which the sacraments are the cause of 
grace with great exactness, and to guard by various distinctions against 
the error of ascribing too much to them. Thomas Aquinas says, the 
causa principalis gratis is God ; the sacraments are only the causa in- 
strumentalis. But many were actually driven by the effort just alluded 
VOL, VIII. Q 
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tins shaping of the order of salvation must prove for the whole 
form of Christian life in the middle ages, and the church theo- 
cratical system. 

As it regards the power still remaining to freewill in a 
corrupt nature, and the relation of the freewill to the work of 
conversion or to justification in the sense described, we plainly 
discern, in the mode after which the theologians of the twelfth 
century from the beginning onwards explained themselves on 
this point, the mighty infiuence of the Augustinian system ; 
but altliough determined thereby in their main direction, they 
were yet led, by their moral interest, and by the dialectical 
weariness which stood connected therewith, to be desirous of 
avoiding the appearance as if they actually denied freewill, and 
glorified grace and predestination at the expense of it. The 
logic of Augustin and the older moderate defenders of this 
system had already set them the example in this respect. 
Here properly belongs Anselm’s Dialogue on the freewill, 
and his treatise on the harmony between foreknowledge, 
predestination, grace, and freewill. His ideas are as follows : 
No capacity of a created being is, in and of itself considered, 
in a condition to pass by itself into action. There must first 
supervene, in order to this, many influences from without. 
Still, whether this takes place or not, the capacity as such 
remains the same. Thus, for example, though the eye 
requires the influence of the sunlight, in or^er to see, yet it 
may be said, that even in the dark it still retains the faculty 
of sight. So stands the ca^e with regard to the relation of the 
capacity for goodness to the depraved will, although this 
capacity is never exerted except by those whose depraved wills 
liave been drawn by the irresistible power of grace. Robert 
Pullein expresses himself wholly as if he ascribed to man the 
free power of self-determination, by virtue of which he may 

to, to ascribe to the sacraments less than the spirit of the church and its 
doctrine required. Thomas Aquinas cites the opinion of some, whom 
he controverts : Quod sacramenta non sint causa grati® aliquid operando, 
sed quia Deus sacramentis adumbrat in animo grati am operantem, quod 
sacramenta non causant gratiam, nisi per quod concomitant virtutem 
divinam sacramentis assistentem. The matter was illustrated by the case 
of a king, who had determined to make a distribution of money, and 
laid it down as one of the conditions, that none should receive any por- 
tion of the gift except such as brought with them a certain leaden token 
as a countersign. 
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surrender himself to grace, or unite himself with it, As 
often as grace offers itself to any one,” says he, the individual 
either acts in co-operation with that grace, or, rejecting it, still 
goes on to sin. The first cause of all goodness is grace ; but 
the free will has also a part to perform, though a subordinate 
one (as causa secundaria). Freewill also has some merit ; 
namely, this, that it ceases to resist the divine will.” After- 
wards, however, he explains himself in a way that perfectly 
accords with the Augustinian scheme. Thus : ‘‘ If efficacious 
grace {gratia efficax) is but imparted to man, it draws, though 
without violence, the freewill with such force, that it follows 
without resistance, as if impelled by an inner necessity.” 
‘^Although,” says he, “grace reclaims the wandering, yet it 
draws them with their own freewill. It does not constrain 
them contrary to their will. It is so mighty tliat it transforms 
even the will of the most obdurate, without any difficulty and 
any violenc^e, to each stage of conversion, whenever it pleases.” 
The same held good also of the other systematic theologians 
of the twelfth century ; but we must make special mention of 
the mystical writers of this century. Their mild practical bent 
led them to give special prominence to the doctrine of the free 
will, and to represent it as standing in harmony with grace ; 
but yet it may be questioned if they really supposed a free will 
conditioning grace., Here Bernard’s tract, De gratia et lihero 
arbitrio, takes an important place. The occasion of his writing 
it was furnished him by a promise he had given to draw up a 
confession of faith. He recognized, in all the good that was 
in him, the work of preveiiient grace. He hoped by that to 
make still further progress in holiness, and to be carried onward 
to perfection.* This appeared to one who heard it an ex- 
travagant eulogium of grace at the expense of human merit 
and human activity. Bernard felt himself called upon, there- 
fore, to give an account of the manner in which he conceived 
grace and freewill to be related to each other. He acknow- 
ledged that there is in man an inalienable somewhat, a freedom 
subjected to no necessity and to no constraint, the faculty of 
self-determination, the freedom of nature as contradistinguished 
from the freedom of grace. Freedom, in this latter sense, is 


* Quod scilicet ab ipsa me in bono et prseventum agnoscerem et 
provehi sentirem et sperarom perficiendum. 


Q 2 
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the freedom from sin as a state, material freedom ; in the other 
sense, it is formal freedom. That formal freedom it is whereby 
man is disting’uished from natural beings. Unless this faculty 
of freedom always remained with him, there could be no place 
for moral imputation, no question about either merit or guilt. 
As the salvation of mtin proceeds from the operation of grace, 
so the latter can produce its operation only in the free will.* 
No one obtains salvation against his will. The whole work of 
the free will, its entire merit, rests upon this, that it consents to 
the grace that awakens it.f Which, however, is not to be so 
understood as if this consent originated in itself ; since, accord- 
ing to the declaration of St. Paul, we are not able of ourselves 
to think anything as we ought, which is still less than consent. 
Grace prevents us, by inspiring us with good thoughts, which 
it does without any aid from us. In transforming our perverse 
wills it unites itself with them, so that they consent with it. 
From God comes the beginning of our salvation, neither 
through us nor with us.J However many our gracious Father, 
who wills that all men should be saved, seems to draw to his 
salvation, still, he will hold none worthy of salvation save 
such as approve themselves to him as willing. The constrain- 
ing influences of God on man§ aim at this very thing, that he 
should be stimulated to voluntary consent, so that wdien God 
changes liis will from evil to good, God does not deprive that 
will of freedom, but transforms it.” Now, if we compare all 
this with what Bernard says concerning the relation of free- 
will to grace, we can make his determinations with respect to 
the former harmonize with his declarations concerning the 
latter, only by supposing that, like Augustin, he leaned upon 
the assertion that the free will is subjected to no constraint, 
and no natural necessity ; that the form of rational self-deter- 
mination was ever present, but as one always determined by 
the almighty influence of grace. On the ground of such a 
formal, abstract notion of freedom he might say that this 

♦ Tolle liberum arbitrium et non erit, quod salvetur, tolle gratiam, 
non erit unde salvetur. 

t Quod consentit. 

I A Deo sine dubio nostra fit salutis exordium, nec per nos utique 
nec nobiscum. 

§ Hoc quippe intendit, cum terret aut percutit, ut faciat voluntarios, 
non galvet invites. 
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freedom continued to exist in connection with all moral un- 
freedom, is the same in evil actions and good ; and, conse- 
quently, we must weigh moreover the fact, that he ever 
supposed the participation of all in original sin grounded in a 
hidden chain of evolution, so that therefore tliat supervening 
sinfulness from which man could be ^reed only by a grace 
bestowed on him without any help of his own, was still not 
able to prevent imputation, nor to remove the guilt of the free 
will.* * * § In like manner, Richard a S. Victore could unite 
Augustin’s doctrine of prevenient grace, drawing the will, 
with the strongest expressions with regard to freewill. 
^"How,” says he, “ is the will of man not truly free, who can 
be deprivetl of his freedom by no constraint ; for no creature 
has power to do it, and it does not become the Creator to do 
it. But how should the Creator himself be able to do this; he 
who can do nothing except that which is worthy of him ?” J He 
in fact will not admit that this will can be denominated a 
captive will ; because it involves a contradiction to call him 
free, and at the same time a captive ; unless by that term Is 
meant siin})ly his weakness, the being deprived of the original 
capability. § But concerning grace, he says also, that it often 
presented itself to the negligent and careless of its own accord, 
and was often suddenly and unexpectedly snatched away from 
our many and earnest efforts. Yet he ascribes to the free will 
an ability to consent to the evil or the good, to consent to 
divine grace or not.|| It can win grace again, but only 
through grace. ^ As it cannot regain by itself those who are 
once lost, so it cannot without other help secure those who 
have been gratuitously (therefore by the operation of grace) 

* Where he is discoursing of the freedom that is the condition of im- 
putation, he adds, c. ii. s. 5 : Excepto sane per omnia originali peccato, 
quod aliam constat habere rationem. — c. xii. s. 38 : Quo non solum non 
consentiens, verum plerumque et nesciens alia ratione constringitur, nec- 
dum renatus baptisinate. 

t De statu interioris hominis, p, i. tract, i. c. xxiii. 

+ Quomodo arbitrium hominis vere liberum non est, quod sua liber- 
tate nulla vi. nulla potestate privari potest, nam hoc nec creatuni valet, 
nec creatorem decet. Sed quomodo vei creator hoc potest, qui nihil quod 
non decet facere potest ? 

§ Nihil aliud quam infirmum etnativse possibilitatis virtute privatum, 

II Potest consentire vel non consent! re aspiration! divinse. De statu 
interioris hominis, p. i., tract, i., c. xiii. 

IT Gratiam, sed gratis, recuperare potest. 
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regained. Grace may with justice be at any time withdrawn 
from it, because it is never to be found without fault.* 

But, in the thirteenth century, we mark two tendencies in 
the mode of apprehending this doctrine divaricating from each 
other. One in the order of Franciscan monks, of which 
Alexander of Hales appears first as the representative, really 
departs so far from the rigid Augustinian system as to suppose 
a grace conditioned in its operations on the free recipiency of 
the man ; the other, led by the logical consistency of its prin- 
ciples even beyond Augustin himself, as we have seen in the 
principles already lying at bottom in Albert the Great, and 
still further developed and more clearly expressed by Thomas 
Aquinas. Alexander of Hales says : “ All men are found to 
be alike corrupt. No one can make himself fit for heaven. 
God wills according to his highest love to save men, to com- 
municate to them himself; but it is presupposed that there is 
a recipiency, so far as this is grounded in the moral powers 
still remaining to man. The light shines everywhere ; but 
its rays do not find everywhere a material susceptible of illu- 
mination. No one can render himself sufficiently susceptible 
for th« reception of grace, unless God himself makes him fit 
for it by his own inward operation ; but if he only does what 
it depends on himself to do, the divine grace ensues by which 
he is prepared for the reception of grace.’’! He makes use of 
the following comparison : As when a rich man distributes 
alms, and two persons are present equally poor ; but one 
stretches out his arm to receive the alms and afterwards re- 
ceives it, but the other neglects to do so and receives nothing. 
Thomas Aquinas also starts from the maxim of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy which prevailed in all the schools, that every 
action, in order to its being accomplished, presupposed a sus- 
ce})tible material prepared for it beforeliand.f According to 
his doctrine, therefore, a certain susceptibility was required 
on the part of man in order to the operation of grace. But 
it appears evident, fi‘om the chain of the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas, already unfolded, that he could not allow so very 

* Sicut non potest per se semel amissam recuperare, sic quidem gratis 
recuperatam non potegt nisi ex aliena tutela custodire. L. c. c. xxii. 

f Quod nulltts potest sufficieuter se disponere ad salutcn],sed si faciat, 
quod in est, consequitur dispositio diviiii adjutorii. 

X Nulla forma nisi in materia sic disposita. 
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much to depend on creaturely self-determination. Although 
he presupposes such a necessary susceptibility for the opera- 
tions of grace, yet he traces even this preparation again to 
God, to tiie assistance of God moving the mind to goodness.^ 
Whatsoever in man renders him a fit subject for salvation, is 
all comprehended under tlie effect of predestination ;] — every 
necessary instrumentality for carrying out the decree of 
predestination. 

The above-mentioned preparation for a divine communi- 
cation to the rational creature by means of a recipiency on 
his part, by means of that. which he might be able to do 
at his own position with the moral power still left to him, was 
called a meritum de congrao.% It was the condition ordained 
of God under which he had decreed to bestow his gifts, in 
distinction from a merit in the proper sense ; concerning 
which distinction,. in its reference to man^s original state, we 
have already spoken. § Yet it is easy to gather, from what 
has been said, the difference that prevailed in the mode of 
applying this idea, when Alexander of Hales actually placed 
such a condition in the free will. Thomas Aquinas referred 
all to the divine causality operating in a certain order of 
sequence by virtue of the form of development in time. 

When the distinguished theologians of this period embraced 
together, under the name of thc^ology, doctrines of faith and 
morals, in their works treating of the whole province of 
theology united both these objects together, this was not a 
mere outward combination, but really an inward one, founded 

♦ Ex auxilio moventis animura ad bonum. 

t Quicqnid est in homine, ordiiiaus ipsurn in salutem, coraprehenditur 
totum sub effectu prsedestinationis. 

I According to Thomas Aquinas, videtur congruum, ut homini ope- 
ranti secundum suam virtutem Deus recompenset secundum excellen- 
tiam fitias virtutis. This is so arranged in the divine economy, just as in 
nature each thing working after its own peculiar manner, attains to the 
end for which God has designed it. In the case of the rational creature, 
however, this takes place by means of self-determination, by the free- 
will, and hence is called a merit. Here there is always congruitas prop- 
ter quandam sequalitatem proportionis. The adequate relation, meritum 
condignurn, quod oequatur rnercedi, is quite another thing. Such a rela- 
tion can never exist between creaturely acts and supernatural communi- 
cation, but only between the supernatural itself, that which proceeds from 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, in so far as the latter is the principle, and 
the communication of eternal life. 6 Page 157. 
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ID the intrinsic connection in their own minds of the doctrinal 
with the ethical element, as we may gather, in .fact, from their 
luithropology, as it has already been explained by us, namely, 
their doctrine concerning gr(jLce justification and faith in 
its complete form {Jides forinata)^ the actuating principle of 
the Cliristian life. Ag the principal work here, we must 
consider the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, which, in this 
theological discipline, furnished vastly greater stores than 
were furnished either by those who preceded or came after 
him. A particular Summa on’ morals,* composed by [Nicholas 
Peraldus (Perault), archbishop of Lyons, in the thirteenth 
century, is not to be compared with this in respect of ori- 
ginality and profoundness. The ethical writings of William of 
Paris, whom we have had occasion to mention so often, e. g. 
his book De virtutihus^ is of more importance ; and the 
works of Raymund Lull are rich in ethical matter, particularly 
his work on the Contemplation of God. 

But also in the ethical parts of these systems, tVvo elements 
occur together ; that which proceeded from their unbiassed 
Christian consciousness, and their free thoughts as actuated by 
that consciousness, and that which they must adopt from the 
church tradition, in which they themselves, with their intellects, 
were involved. From this circumstance contradictions might 
arise, of which they themselves were not conscious. Again, 
the influence of Aristotle, esteemed by them the philosopher 
par eminence^ would necessarily show itself, on this particular 
side, as of' the highest importance with them, as his masterly 
ability in evolving conceptions and in sound observation shines 
pre-eminently forth in him as a moralist ; and so many things 
were to be met with in his ethical works, which might be 
appropriated even by such as stood on Christian grounds, at 
least with certain modifications demanded by the Christian 
principle ; for every sound position of an earlier development 
ought certainly to be adopted, and first brought to its full 
import and significance by Christianity. But the Aristotelian 
systenj of momls had its root entirely, it must be owned, in 
the distinctive ground occupied by the antique world, though 
soaring in occasional flashes of thought above that inferior 
position, and containing vaticinations of a loftier one destined 


* Summa de virtutibus et vitiis. 
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at some future time to be the inheritance of mankind. Many 
of his principal ethical ideas are necessarily connected through- 
out with that which in the mode of life and thought in anti- 
quity constituted an antagonism to Christianity. In order, 
therefore, to a right application of Aristotle’s ethical ideas in 
the Christian system of morals, an exact and sharply defined 
line of dernarkation was required between the fundamental 
positions occupied by the ancient world and by pure Chris- 
tianity, a sifting apart of that which was related and that 
which was opposed in the two different positions; of that 
which could only be adduced as antagonistic to the properly 
Christian view, for the purpose of rendering the latter more 
distinct and clear, and of that which, after being modified by 
the Christian principle, might be appropriated. But in order 
to this was required a species of criticism proceeding from the 
intelligent examination of the facts of history, which was by 
no means given to the profound and acute perceptions of these 
men. They were liable to be easily misled by their admi- 
ration and reverence of the great master, to allow undue 
importance to his conceptual distinctions, whether it was that 
distorted these notions themselves, by laying into them 
soin^ing more or other than they meant, or that, in applying 
tiiem to the Cliristian province, they iiijured and troubled that 
province itself. The latter would be more likely to happen in 
those cases where an occasion for it was already furnished in a 
troubling of the Christian consciousness that had arisen at some 
earlier period, where already, in the church tradition, the anta- 
gonisms of the ancient world, overcome by primitive Chris- 
tianity, had been again introduced by the false Catholic element. 
And what we have said with regard to the influence of the Ari- 
stotelian principles, will have to be applied also to the influ- 
ence of the Neo-Platonic, inasmuch as the grand position of the 
antique world expresses itself in both in certain aspects. 

Most assuredly we meet in these theologians with an im- 
portant line of dernarkation, which might seem to denote the 
same thing with a distinct separation of the different positions 
held by tije ancient world ami Christianity, — the distinction, 
namely, between the moral virtues recognized already in the 
ante-Christian period, that is, the cardinal virtues, and the 
theological virtues. The former stand connected with the 
fitness of the moral nature in itself, the purely human as 
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such ; the latter, with the higher fitness superinduced upon 
man’s nature by a supernatural divine principle, — tiie enno- 
bling of the purely human by a divine life. Py the general 
conception virtue, Thomas Aquinas understands the capacity 
or fitness required in a rational being as a means of answering 
the end for which he is destined. But here he distinguishes a 
twofold point of view, and a corresponding twofold end and 
twofold instrumentality required in order to reach it ; the 
happiness answering to the nature of the creature! y reason, 
and implied in its essence, to which man may attain * * * § by the 
powers implanted in his nature, the highest end of reason left 
to itself and not enlightened by revelation, and the end of a 
blessedness transcending the nature of the creaturely reason, 
consisting in the supernatural fellowship with God, which 
proceeds only from some new communication grounded in a 
free determination of the divine will. In order to the at- 
taining to this there was required, therefore, a new instru- 
mentality in accordance with it, in the new powers com- 
municated to human nature by grace, a certain participation 
of the divine nature by the human, 'f Thomas, moreover, 
perceived, being in this respect a predecessor of Schleier- 
macher, that the precise number of the four cardinal virtues 
was not a mere accidental and arbitrary thing. He sought to 
point out the necessity of this numerical division as requisite 
in order to a perfect realization of the dominion of reason in 
the life of humanity. As all virtue has respect to rational 
good {bonum rationis), this rational good, in order to hold 
out a light to action, must be given as an object of know- 
ledge. Thus we are presented with that which went under 
the name oi' prudence, Next, arises the requisition to mani- 
fest in the world, to exhibit in action, the ordo ratio7iis 
received in the form of knowledge. J Inasmuch as this is 
done in our intercourse with others, § it is cajded justice. 
Then, in order to the actual realization of all this, it is 
necessary that the passions resisting the ordo rationis should 

* Beatitude proportionata Immanaj naturae, ad (piain homo pervenire 
potest per principia suic naturae. 

f Beatitudo naturam humanam excedens, ad quato. homo sola divina 
virtute pervenire potest secundum <iuandani diviuitatis participationem. 

X Ordo rationis circa aliqiiid ponitur. 

§ Ordo rationis circa operatioiiem. 
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be subjected to it, that this or do should be preserved and 
defended against their encroachments. And this must be 
done in a twofold manner, having respect to the twofold 
description of passions ;* * * § those that incite men to do that 
which is contrary to resison ; those that hinder them from 
doing what reason requires. *]• To counteract the first kind of 
passions, that power of reason is required whereby such 
passions are restrained, that is, temperance. In respect to 
.the second, man must be firm in that which reason requires : 
this is the work (A fortitude. 

Now, as Thomas endeavours to demonstrate the necessity of 
the cardinal virtues as the means of actually realizing the ap- 
propriate end of reason, so he applies the same to the relation 
to that supernatural end, and tlie instrumentality of the theolo- 
gical virtues necessary in order to attain it. Here, as also in 
the case of the virtues suited and assigned to the position of# 
pure reason, the different powers of the mind, the intellectual 
and voluntary faculties must be called into requisition. The 
intellect appropriates to itself the revealed truths which man 
must know in order to attain to that end by faith. The will 
must direct itself towards that end, as an attainable one ; this 
is done by hope,\ And again, the will must, by a certain spi- 
ritual union, become assimilated with that towards which it 
directs itself as the end to be reached ;§ this is love. 

But how much soever truth may. lie at bottom of this dis- 
tinction of the two points of view, and the capacities of mind 
having respect to them, still we meet here with the same sepa- 
ration between the natural and the supernatural, the human 
and the divine, hindering the apprehension and application 
of the Christian principle, which lay at bottom of the sever- 
ance of the pura naturalia and the dona sxipernaturalia^ 
superaddlta^ in man’s primeval state. The whole would have 
assumed a quite different arrangement, in ease it had been 
perceived that the destination grounded in pure' nature as such, 
the original ordo rationis, is precisely that the actual realiza- 

* Passiones impellentes ad aliquid ratioui contrariuni. 

f The passiones retrahentes ab eo, quod ratio dictat. 

I Voluntas, quffi ordinatur in ilium fiuem, sicut in id, quod possibile 
est consequi. 

§ Quantum ad uniohem spiritalem, per quam quodammodo trans- 
formatur in ilium finem. 
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tion of whicb had been interrupted by sin, and should be 
brought about by the redemption and the divine principle of 
life Ibunded thereon ; that the very thing which lay in the 
essence of the cardinal virtues could only attain, in connection 
with the supervening principle in the theological virtues, its 
true significance and application. Thus the view of Christi- 
anity as a restoration of the truly human, as an ennobling of 
the human by the divine, would have presented itself; as most 
assuredly expressions pointing to this same thing occur in 
these theologians, which were duly repressed, again, by other 
influences, and could not be carried through and applied in a 
consistent manner ; expressions implying that by grace nature 
is not destroyed, but potentiated ^id ennobled. 

The doctrine of the seven spiritual gifts, though the number 
seven and its designation was borrowed accidentally from the 
*text, Isa. xi. 2, according to the Vulgate, might doubtless be 
employed for the purpose of passing over from the antique 
view of the cardinal virtues to the Christianly-modified view. 
Thomas considers these gifts as the medium, serving to the end, 
that the work of the Holy Spirit may go on in the soul by 
means of tlie theological virtues, that the soul may be brought 
into entire harmony with the relation to God, with the dominion 
of the Holy Spirit, lie compares the above-named spiritual 
gifts, in this respect, with the irioral virtues, so called in the 
more limited sense, as the means to make everything that 
resists subject to the order of reiison {prdo I'ationis), Accord- 
ingly, these gifts were to operate in such manner as to subject 
everything to that liiglier order of the Holy Spirit, and he 
considered them as the very means wherebj^ the natural should 
be freed from the defects cleaving to it, and advanced in its 
evolution.^ • 

The same point of view w^e find, likewise, in William of 
Paris, but carried out after a profound and original manner. 
He distinguishes — which is nothing peculiar to him, but, as an 
imitation of the Aristotelian method of division, common to 
liim with others — the natural virtues, those founded in natural 
capacity (virtues of temperament), those acquired by exercise 
(virtutes consuetudinales^ acquisitce)^ 2 ind those derived from 
the divine principle of life, from grace, ennobled virtues. The 

♦ Per has virtutes, qujB dicuntur dona Spiritus Sancti, ilia naturalia 
reformantur atque adjuvantur. 
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natural virtues he compares with the natural members of the 
body ; the acquired, with the substitutes, lielps, and supports 
framed by art for maimed or enfeebled limbs. These helps 
supplied by art cannot, however, answer the end of, or restore 
the powers of, nature. The same holds true of that which 
moral effort and practice can effect in •relation to a nature de- 
praved and enfeebled by sin. It is only by grace that true 
virtue is bestowed on man ; it is only by this, that those wings 
are given to the mind with which it soars upwards to the 
divine. William of Paris vigorously attacks, as Pelagian, the 
assertion that, between that which is natural and that which is 
bestowed by grace, the difference is one of degree, and not of 
kind. But he also starts from that distinction between the 
•pura naturalia and the donis grati^e. He also distinguishes 
the relation of uncorrupted nature to its commensurate world, 
and its exaltation above itself; the super-earthly direction 
communicated to it, the necessary intermediation in order to 
the supernatural blessedness by grace.* 

From that view of the relation between the cardinal virtues 
and the theological virtues which we have described, the result 
is not that all the cardinal virtues must co-operate in order to 
shape the world by the principle of the theological virtues, to 
use and appropriate it for the kingdom of God ; the divine 
principle attacking and appropriating to introduce both in 
connection with each other into the world, which it is destined 
to control ; but something appears as the highest work and 
end of the theological virtues, which reaches beyond the pro- 
vince of those subordinate virtues, in relation to which they 
appear simply as preparatory and initiatory, viz. the desecu- 
larizing and dehumanizing of the individual that devotes 
himself wholly to God by the contemplation of the spirit 
soaring upwards to him as its sole object. Thus that Aris- 
totelian view*of the moral element as of the barely human, in 
opposition to the superhuman, the divine, taking occasion from 
many erroneous tendencies that had long prevailed in the 
church life, may have found entrance. Thus might that op- 

♦ Sicut natural es verce virtutes (not at present in the state of cor- 
ruption) animam tenent, custodiunt et conservant in statu suo et rectitu- 
diiie natural!, sic istae sublimes etnobiles virtutes earn rapiunt et elevant 
a se ipsa, hoc est, a naturafibus safe et, supra se velut suspensam, in 
spiritualibus et seternis earn tenent. De virtutibus, f. 137. seqq. 
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position between divine and human virtue, a pen) TroXtroo), 
which had been overcome by the Christian principle, be once 
more adopted from Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists ; and 
important were the consequences which resulted from that 
cause. Thus tliat division of the virtues was imitated from 
Plotinus,* which is so« wholly incongruous witl^ the Christian 
principle of the theocratical appropriation of the world, so 
favourable to tlie one-sided ascetic, and unfavourable to the 
appropriating tendency, — the division of them, namely, f into 
the exemplary {exemplar the purifying {purgatorice), and 
the political. These political virtues, destined to shape the 
life, appear as the subordinate ones.J The middle place is 
given to the virtutes purgatorice^ since by purifying the soul 
they render it capable of rising from the human to the divine, 
and of surrendering itself wholly to the latter after the com- 
pletion of the purifying process. 

Starting from this distinction of a purifying virtue, Thomas 
places prudence in the contempt of all worldly things and a 
mind bent solely on God ; temperance, in withdrawing as 
much as possible from the objects of sense ; fortitude, in not 
allowing the soul to be terrified when it withdraws itself from 
all objects of sense, and turns to the contemplation of things 
lieavenly justice, in the surrendry of the soul to precisely 

this order. The highest stage, then, where this purification has 
arrived at its completion, must belong to the virtue of a soul 
wholly absorbed in contemplatiorj, perfectly purified, which is 
the virtue .of the blessed, or of the most perfect in this life. 

In strict accordance, moreover, with these views, Thomas 
describes it as the work of temperance, considered in the light 
of the ordo rationis, that the body should be made suitable 
for becoming an organ of reason ; while, however, he reckons 
to the essence of temperance, in the supernatural sense, as it is 
wrought in man by the operation of grace, the temperantia 
infusa, this additional element, that fastings and abstinence 
must be required. § 

* See his l^ok of the Virtues. Ennead. i. lib. ii. 

f In the Dialogue, cited on a former page, inter phllosophum, Judajum 
et Christianum, published by Prof. Rheinwald, p. G7, where, too, Ploti- 
nus is expressly quoted. 

% Secundum quas homo recte se habet in rebus humanis gerendis, 
according to Thomas Aquinas. 

§ In sumtione ciboruni ratione humana modus statuitur, ut non noceat 
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From the combination of these different elements in the 
ethical system of Thomas, many apparently gross contradic- 
tions may be explained. We might think tliat the answer to 
the question, whether tliere is any class» of actions morally 
indifferent or permissible, not coming under the province of 
duty, must determine the decision of another, namely, whether 
there is a condition of moral perfection above law, or trans- 
cending the province of duty and obligation. We might 
suppcise that, from the denial of a void space for actions indif- 
ferent or permitted, from the assertion that duty must embrace 
the whole of life, must also follow the denial of such a higher 
condition ; but we find these modes of contemplation in Thomas 
placed in a different relation to one another. 

lie has investigated the question about indifferent actions 
{adiaphord) with great acuteness, in a distinct section ; and 
maintains that if we contemplate actions in their true and real 
connection, we shall find that nothing is indifferent, because 
every action is either one corre^sponding or not corresponding 
to the order of reason {or do rationis), and nothing can be con- 
ceived as holding a middle place. He at the same time ex- 
plains whence it is that the appearance has arisen of a class of 
actions indifferent. It is because there are actions Which, 
considered in general, without any more exact specifications, 
appear as if indifferent ; which same actions, if considered in a 
particular case, in a more exactly deternjined connection, must 
be declared to be bad or good.* Indifferent actions are, in 
his view, those which as yet want those marks by means of 
which a moral judgment of them would be possible, those 
which are not as yet sufficently defined, so that they may be 
taken into the series of moral actions. Thus,” he says, 
eating and sleeping are things in themselves indifferent, yet 
both are subservient to virtue with those who use the body 
generally as an organ of reason.” At the same time, Thomas 

valetadini corporis nec impediat rationis actum. Secundum autem regu- 
1am legis divinse rcquiritur, quod homo castiget corpus suum et in servi- 
tutem redigat per abstinentiam cibi et potus et aliorum hujusrnodi,*" 

* Contiiigit quaiidoque, aliquem actum esse indifferentem secundum 
speciern, qui tamen est bonus vel raalus in individuo consideratus. 
t Indifferens quasi extra genus moralium actionum existens. 


Prima secuudae, Quootrt. Ixiii., Artie, iv. T. xxi, p. Sll. 
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had adopted into his system the doctrine, which had long ob- 
tained in the church tradition, of a higher perfection, con- 
sisting in the observance of the consilia evangelica. And this 
doctrine was, in his case, by no means at variance with the 
principle just explained by us, since he supposed a mode of life 
transcending tlie province of purely human actions, wholly 
renouncing the world, and devoted solely to the contemplation 
of God. And this agrees perfectly with that division of the 
virtues which we have already noticed. 

The prcecepta relate, according to his doctrine, to that 
which is necessary in order to arrive at eternal felicity. The 
consilia, to that whereby one may better and more easily 
attain to the same end. Man,’^ says he, “ stands midway 
between the things of this world and spiritual good ; so that 
the more he devotes himself to the latter, the more he with- 
draws from the former. Whoever, then, places his supreme 
good in the things of this world, becomes wholly estranged 
from spiritual good; and to such a bent of disposition, the 
precepts stand opposed. But in order to attain to the above- 
mentioned end, it is not required that one should wholly cast 
aside the things of this world ; as one who uses the things of 
this world may attain to everlasting life, provided only he 
does not make them his supreme end. Still, it will be easier 
for him, if lie renounces the things of this world entirely T 
It is manifest how this whole distinction of a twofold renun- 
ciation of the world in the observance of the prcecepia and of 
the consilia, rests precisely on the circumstance that the real 
connection between the negative and positive sides of the 
Christian principle, between virtue combating and virtue 
appropriating the world, between the Christian renunciation 
and the Christian appropriation of the world, is not recognized, 
on the not perceiving that the requisition, rightly understood, 
of the precepts which relate to the total renunciation of tlie 
world with the total appropriation of it for the kingdom of 
God, excludes room for anything higher. And it may easily 
be shown, too, how the same fundamental mistake betrays 
itself in the separating the negative and positive elements in 
the more exact determination of the three consilia evangelica,* 

* As Thomas says, in the total renunciation of the three things 
wherein sin reveals itself,— the lust of the eyes, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life, to which the three consilia relate. 




— the total renunciatiou of earthly goods separated from the 
appropriation of them ; the total suppression of the sexual 
instinct, instead of the control over it in the appropriation of 
a form of moral society necessary for the manifestation of the 
kingdom of God ; the total, barely negative denial of one’s 
own will, whereby,' in contrariety to it^ native dignity, it is 
made the blind tool of another creaturely will, instead of the 
positive appropriation of it as an organ for the divine will of 
a reason that shows itself to be enlightened. Not recognizing 
lliat the condition of Christian freedom s^nds only in the 
essence of that love which freely fulfils the precepts from an 
impulse within, Thomas places this condition in a self-will 
exalted above law. He accounts, among the marks dis- 
tinguishing the Old and New Testament points of view, that 
in the latter, as the law of liberty, counsels are added to 
commands which require unconditional obedience, — counsels, 
the following of which is left entirely to free choice.* 

And not barely in reference to the tlree consilia above 
described, but also in reference to other departments of action 
coming under the cognizance of the prcecepta^ Thomas dis- 
tinguishes a perfection reaching beyond mere conformity to 
the law of duty. He distinguishes that which, in itself con- 
sidered, is a consilium^ from that which is such only under 
certain circumstances and in certain relations ;'\ as, for ex- 
ample, when one gives alms, does good to his enemies where 
he is under no obligations to do so, forgives injuries which he 
might retaliate. But here he was met by the precept so 
clearly expressed in the sermon on the mount ; still, he con- 
trives to evade the difficulty, by erroneously applying here 
a rule correct enough in itself, that, in the sermon on the 
mount, we must distinguish the reference to the temper of the 
heart, and to the individual action. He says that the love to 
our enemies required in the sermon on the mount is, indeed, a 
precept in reference to the pj oparatio animi^ and something 
necessary to salvation ; but that the’ action in particular cases, 
where no particular necessity existed, belonged to a consilium 
particulare. 

* Quod prseceptum importat necessitatem, consilium in optione ponitur 
ejus, cui datur. Et ideo convenienter in lege nova, quae est lex libertatis, 
supra prjecepta addita consilia, non autem in veteri lege, quaJ erat lex 
scrvitutis. f Consilium simpliciter and consilium secundum quid. 

VOL. VIII. It 
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How Thomas allowed himself to be misled, by the influence 
of the Aristotelian ethics, into the mistake of adopting ideas 
which belong altogether to the ancient world, and stand pro- 
perly in contradiction with Christian morals, and how he 
laboured to get rid of this contradiction, is especially illus- 
trated by one examplQ. The antique notion of magnanimity 
(fieyaKo\pvxici), finely explicated by Aristotle, belongs in 
truth wholly to the heathen morality, is necessarily connected 
with the ethical self-sufficiency, the self- feeling, of antiquity ; 
and stands in cqritradiction with the essence of Christian 
humility. But Thomas, who appropriates this notion under 
the name magnanimitas, takes the greatest pains to reconcile 
this contrariety. Attaching himself to Aristotle, he describes 
this virtue as one which holds great honours within the bounds 
of reason;* * * § and he then endeavours to show that the self- 
feeling, the sense of one’s own dignity, which belongs to the 
nature of magnanimity, is not incompatible with tlie essence 
of humility. He Inaintains that the contradiction between 
these two virtues was only in appearance. I It was only 
needful in the case of these two virtues to distinguish their 
difterent relations.;!: Magnanimity allows man to exalt him- 
self in consideration of the gifts he has received from God.§ 
Humility leads man to think lowly of himself in view of his 
own defects ;|1 but humility does not in fact relate merely to 
the sense of one’s own defects, but to the sense of the absolute 
dependence of all creaturely beings, the nothingness of every- 
thing, as referred simply to itself, and not contemplated as a 
gift received from God. Now this, undoubtedly, instead of 
excluding from, includes in itself, that feeling of elevation 
which is grounded in the consciousness of fellowship with 
God, denoted by the expression Ir Kvpl^ k-avxdtrdat ; but still, 
this is quite another thing from the sense of one’s own great- 
ness and dignity, implied in the fieyaXo\pvxt.a, Then, again, . 
the contempt of others, springing from this state of mind, is 

* QttfB modum rationis- ponit circa magnos honores. 

f Quia in contraria tenciere videntur. 

X Quia procedunt secundum diversas considerationes. 

§ Facit, quod homo se magis dignificet secundum considerationem 
donorum, quee possidet c Deo. 

II Facit, quod homo seipsum vilipendat secundum considerationem 
proprii defectus. 
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said to refer to them only so far as they are destitute of God’s 
gifts.* Humility, on the other hand, should honour and 
liighly esteem others, so far as it perceives in them any of 
these gifts of God ; but really, this recognition of each man 
in the condition where God has placed him, excludes the 
above-mentioned contempt. Wliile Aristotle reckons it as 
belonging to the essence of fieyaXo\pvx^a, that it should not 
willingly receive benefits from others, because this would be 
at variance with that self- feeling, would be self-humiliating, 
Thomas endeavours even here to set aside that which is foreign 
from the Christian point of view, by explainmg it in the sense 
that to this virtue it does not seem desirable to receive benefits 
without repaying them with others still greater, which, in fact, 
he says, belongs to the perfection of gratitude, in which, as in 
all other virtues, the magnanimous spirit will be pre-eminent. 

We must acknowledge then, it is true, that Thomas does 
not here distinguish with sufficient precision the antique and 
Christian points of view ; that he knows not how to take the 
notion of Aristotle in connection with the former of these 
points of view, and according to its own proper essence ; that 
he does violence to it, and endeavours to blend together con- 
flicting elements. But we must also acknowledge the freedom 
of spirit with which, from his own ascetical point of view, he 
was able to discern some truth at bottom capable of being 
united with the essence of humility, in that notion of mag- 
nanimity, though he did not draw with sufficient clearness and 
precision the line of denmrkation which separated it from the 
antechristian notion ; from that which belonged exclusively to 
the antique point of view. If he had held fast simply to the 
truth at bottom, much that is so one-sided in his ascetical 
view of the matter would have been overcome. 

We should mention, moreover, in reference to the con- 
troversies with Abelard, that the disputed question then 
brought up about the relation of the intention to actions, in 
judging of their moral character, was answered by this great 
teacher, Thomas Aquinas, with great clearness, and so as to 
avoid the opposite errors on both sides: ‘‘It is undoubtedly 
the case,” says Thomas, “ that the moral character of an 
action depends on the disposition, the end, which the will 

* Deficiuut a donis Dei. 

II 2 
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proposes. The action, by itself considered, can add nothing^; 
in that, the will simply goes into effect. But the question 
arises, Is the will strong enough to produce the act, to pass 
into fulfilment ? When one will proposes to do something 
good or bad, but desists from its purpose on account of 
obstacles in the way ; r while another continues acting till it 
has accomplished the object proposed, the latter will is mani- 
festly a persevering one, in the good or bad sense and by 
this is to be estimated the degree of goodness or badness, the 
intensity of the good or bad will. That only is a perfect will 
which acts when an opportunity is presented. j* But then, if 
the failure of execution proceeds solely from the want of 
opportunity, if the execution depends on outward conditions 
which do not stand within the man’s control, the failure in 
such cases certainly is not to be attributed to the will.”J 


II. — The Greek Church and its relation to the 

Latin. 

In comparison with the fulness of life, manifesting itself 
under such a diversity of forms, and moving in such various 
directions, in the church of the West, the Greek church pre- 
sents a melancholy spectacle of stiff and torpid uniformity. 
While the ecclesiastical monarchy of the West could lead 
onward the mental development of the nations to the age of 
majority, could permit and promote freedom and variety 
within certain limits, — the brute force of Byzantine despotism, 
on the other hand, stifled and checked every free movement. 
To all which the Greek church had in common with the 
Latin, the animating spirit was still wanting. Thus we have 
seen how the moiiasticism of the Western church carried 
within itself a principle of reaction against its own corrup- 
tions, and hence new forms of regeneration were continually 
springing out of it. In the Greek church the monastic life 
stood, it is true, in equally high estimation as in the Latin, 

* Manifestum, quod hujusmodi voluutas est diuturnior in bono vel 
malo. 

t Non est perfecta volqntas, nisi talis, qua) opportunitate data operetur. 

X Defectus perfectionis, quae est ex actu exteriori, est simpliciter in- 
Yoluntarius. 
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and was enabled to exercise a great influence ; but it was very 
far from being the case that this influence was so extensive 
and penetrating as in the Latin church ; or that so much 
good, along with the evil, proceeded from it. Monasticism 
iiere remained motionless in the old petrified forms. It was 
far less practical than in the AVestern church ; and yet, it was 
not less overpowered by worldliness, — but without repro- 
ducing again out of itself so powerful an opposition to the 
worldly spirit. 

In the twelfth century appeared every form of self-castiga- 
tion among the Greek monks. Some passed their lives on 
high trees {hv^ptTai ) ; others on pillars, either in the open 
air or in close dwellings erected on lofty scaffoldings others 
in subterranean caves or catacombs ; others encased themselves 
in iron coats of mail.f But more frequent than tlm extravagant 
self-mortification proceeding from the earnestness of a mistaken 
piety and a misdirected striving after Christian perfection, was 
the mock-holiness which afiected severity of living merely as 
a mask and outside show, for the purpose of winning high 
veneration and bountiful gifts from the multitude. Such were 
those monks whom Eustathius describes as all factitiohs from 
head to foot. if They contrived by various impostures to make 
their monasteries famous for miracles, — till the fraud was 
detected, when the wonders ceased ;§ or by pretended visions, 
to invest themselves with an air of sanctity, || so as to attract 
tJie multitude, and open a profitable source of gain ; but what 
especially contributed to the corruption of the monastic life, 
and its mischievous influence, was the vast numbers from the 
lowest classes, workmen T and beggars, who withdrew to 


* irruXTrat and KteyTreci, 

t Vide Eustath. ed, Tafel. p. 27, the different classes of monks : rol; 

vyietiTfAivavi tm a^xnrag^ Tot/f •miis trrvXT'ra.;^ 'rsvg Tohi 

lyxXi'nTTot/f, Eustathius of Thessalonica names (p. 1 89) the different classes 
of monks at that time .* * * § et yv/xvTroUf ol xu) el ptxr&jyTiif 

ot fftya/VTiSf c^KXa^enret/f ^xtovTreHf the o‘'tuX7‘reti, who 

were distinguished from the Kionites, by the fact that they were shut 
up out of sight, iyxXu(rTO$. 

ij! TTtvXaa’fAtvoLis l'X«os ix 9rohwv 'ieag xtpAXfjf. His tract w'wi 
p. 94. 

§ See Eustath. p. 230. : 

II Ap. eundem, p, 243. 

if See e, g. Eustathius on the improvemcut of the monastic life, p. 
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the monasteries for the sole purpose of gaining a subsistence 
without toil,— or culprits, who tied to them to escape the 
punishment of their crimes.* Hence, among the monks 
were to be found the rudest and most ignorant people^ — 
enemies to all science and culture ; and the rich libraries of 
the monasteries went fast to destruction. It was in vain to 
inquire after ancient books ; these had long since been among 
the missing. If a man of literary attainments proposed to join 
the monks, he became for that very reason an unwelcome sus- 
pected guest, and every possible obstacle was thrown in his 
way.J This sort of people, after having secluded themselves 
for a while, appeared publicly again in another shape. The 
air of sanctity which they affected enabled them to gain more 
than others by their bargains and sales, and to grow richer by 
agriculture and cattle breeding. § With a view to counteract 
the worldly traffic and cupidity of the monks, the emperor 
Manuel Comnenus allowed the newly founded monasteries to 
own no property, but directed that they should be furnished 
with all that was needful for their subsistence from the ink- 
perial treasury ; and he renewed a decree of the emperor 
Phocas against multiplying the landed estates of the monas- 
teries. || Eustathius extols also the prudence of this emperor, 
in appointing secular officers for the great monasteries, to 
superintend the management of their revenues, so as to relieve 
the monks from business foreign to their vocation .If 

Under the Comnenes, a fresh zeal was awakened for literary 
studies in the Greek empire. The chief direction of them was 
intrusted to a college of twelve learned men under a presi- 
dent;** which college, moreover, was to have the first voice 
in the deciding of controversies of doctrine, an authority which 
we must allow would be likely to prove extremely cramping. 


251 : ypafAfAotTK || l^yeta-Tfiptafv ol ’TrXtlovt vfiovrtf xct) oLX?^.Olfs 

OVTtf. 

* Ap. eund. p. 223. f Ap. eund. p. 249 ff. 

% Ap. eund. p. 244. § Ap. eund. p. 229. 

II See Nicetas Choniat. history of the emperor Manuel Comnenus 
(Lib. VII. c. iii. p. 370., ed. Bekker), which historian also confesses that 
the worldliness of the monks called for these restrictions. 

f On the improvement of the monastic life, s. 124, p. 244. 

Duodecim elccti didascali, qui studiis Grsecorura de more sclent 
pncesse. See the Dialogue of Anselm, of Havelberg, in D’Achery 
Spiceleg. T. I. f. 171 
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But though many remains of ancient learning were preserved, 
and individual theologians appeared who distinguished them- 
selves by their erudition, yet the fresh, living spirit was always 
wanting, which alone can give a spring to scientific develop- 
ment. They never went beyond the compiling together and 
handing down of traditional lore; ai^d artificial ornaments 
deformed even the better productions of those times. 

Among the learned theologians of the twelfth century, we 
may mention Nicetas, bishop of Chonae,* in Phrygia, eminent 
as a doctrinal and polemical writer, and belonging also among 
tlie Byzantine historians ; the monk Euthymius Zigabenus, 
who, with Theophylact, mentioned in the preceding period, 
is to be I'eckoned among the most distinguished exegetical 
writers of this period ; and Nicholas, bishop of Methone, in 
Messenia.l All, however, were eclipsed by an individual 
comparatively unknown until in these recent times, J but who 
was no less distinguished for his extensive learning than for a 
noble spirit of reform flowing from truly Christian motives. 
This was Eustathius, archbishop of Thessalonica, author of 
the famous commentary on Homer, one of those pure charac- 
ters so rarely to be met with among the Greeks, — a man who 
well knew the failings of his nation and his times, while 
he was more exempt from them than any of his contemporaries. 
In his remarkable work on hypocrisy, he mentions falsehood 
and empty pretence, which he hated above all things, as being 
the sins by which public and private life among all ranks of 
society was then polluted. Great were the services he ren- 
dered to his fellow-citizens under the bad administration of the 
empire in the minority of Alexius the Second, subsequent to 
the year 1 1 80. When Thessalonica was conquered by the army 
of king William the Second, of Sicily, and the city given up to 
the fury of soldiers excited, in addition to other bad passions, 
by fanaticism, Eustathius, who shrunk from no danger or toil, 

* The city anciently called Colosse. 

t See respectinj^ these men, and the doctrinal history of the Greek 
church in the twelfth century, the essay of Dr. Ullmann,in the Studien 
und Kritiken. Year 1833. Stes. Heft. 

X By the meritorious labours of Prof. Tafel in Tubingen, who we 
confidently hope will succeed in clearing up many of the obscure points 
in the life of this remarkable man. May his essay on the chronology 
of Eustathius's writings soon appear. 
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appeared as a protectirig angel in the midst of his people. It 
was his courage and awe-commanding person alone which 
could procure for the unfortunate any alleviation of their 
sufferings. His powerful word protected his fellow-citizens, 
when Threatened with heavy oppressions by the arbitrary 
power at Constantinople, against the extortion of the tax- 
gatherers.* * * § Yet he had a great deal to suffer from the ingra- 
titude of his community, who could not endure the freedom 
with which he rebuked iniquity.'l’ He was banished by parti- 
sans ; and afterwards, when the people learned from experience 
how much they had lost in their bishop, recalled with greater 
affection than ever.J 

He appears to us as the Chrysostom of his times, in contending 
against its superstition, mock-holiness, and indecorous frivolity. 
His fast-sermons, especially, bear witness of the zeal with which 
he waged this contest. In the lightness with which marriages 
were contracted, and matrimonial relations generally regarded, 
he found special cause of complaint. It seems that many 
affected a certain pretentious, shallow-kind of free-thinking, to 
which they retreated as a cover from the pungent sermons or 
moral oversight of the more worthy ecclesiastics. They drew 
a line of distinction between the church, for which they pro- 
fessed the greatest zeal, and the clergy in their personal 
capacity. God is all sufficient in himself,’" said they, “ he 
needs nothing which is upon earth.”§ The opposition to 

* These meritorious acts of Eustathius in behalf of the city of Thes- 
salonica are extolled by Nicetas, bishop of Athens, in his Monodia on 
Eustathius, published, with several other records abounding in important 
matter relating to the history of these times, by Prof. Tafel, in the Ap- 
pendix to his Dissertatio Geographica de Tliessalonica ejusque agro, 
iJerolini, 1839, p. 382. He represents the widowed city Thessalonica 
complaining: <Tcivru; (po^oXoyon iKxii(fOfjt,ut' 'htttrfjtoXoyois 

KBU ayet6fi xm raTj av^oo/'Toipxyoi; rovrots tx^ore;’ 

ouxtn yao Wety^vvrian (zot ixihos o fAtyete i/Jbe; ^otfthv xeti fAv^loif 'hay^n- 

ofAfAKo-tv^ p. 387. It is to be lamented that this Greek eulogium 
is so full of rhetorical declamation as to leave but little room for 
facts. 

t Ep. xix. ad Thessalonicenses. 

J Michael Nicetas says, in a letter to Eustathius ; fjXv oZv vw* 

iro^ouvTtf •^Xiov *rZ •xret^txrov Tp d.^oo'reiffu o7a» 

iXavffavov iavraCg. See Tafefs Dissertation on Thessa- 
lonica, above referred to, p. 35^1. 

§ As he says, (ptXoiro povvn fy ^rtcvrenv ruv iir# y^s 
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superstition may perhaps have called forth infidelity. So we 
might infer from a remark of Eustathius on the indulgence 
sliown to atheists living among Christians.* While he adopted 
the dominant church mcxie of thinking, which indeed bore him 
along with it, Eustathius still sought to transform and renovate 
all, beginning back from the spirit and disposition. Accord- 
ingly, he makes the comilia evangelica Ids point of departure, 
recognizing monachisni as the summit of Cliristian perfection ; 
and, misapprehending the words of Christ, contrasts the mild 
and easy yoke of the ordinary Christian life with the heavy 
yoke wliich the monks had to bear. Thus, in exhorting laymen 
to Christian virtue, by comparing their case with that of the 
monks, he says: “ These latter voluntarily endure the often- 
times heavy yoK’e of th(‘ Lord which is laid on them. Take 
then upon yourselves, as he himself bids you, the light and 
easy yoke, and ye shall, even as they, be blessed, albeit in a 
way corresponding to your stage of perfection. I But he was 
profoundly sensible also of the corruption which beset the 
nionachism of his times, as we have shown in the preceding 
remarks. Monachisni was, in his opinion, designed as a means 
for the religious and moral education of the people ; and the 
monasteries should be seats also of literary culture. He called 
upon the stylites to avail themselves of the general reverence 
in which they were held, at a time when men of all rardcs and 


SiTov, 'without doubt omitted) y^f 31 xat ol {KKkvjtriuff'TtKot xot,t Tec xecT 

tcvTovg. 

* He employs the climax : Je'vrs, bad Christians, and to tx 

Tuv Uiuv <pu\ct. Fast-sermon, xi. p. 6G. The interpretation of this 
passage is, to he sure, a matter of dispute. Tafel, in the prolegomena 
to the Dissertation above noticed, p. 17, is disposed to understand by 
atheists, Mohammedans ; in favour of which it might be said that 
atheists, if any such existed, would not have dared, however, so openly 
to avow themselves as such. Still, though Eustathius did not concede 
that the Mohammedans worshipped the same God with Christians and 
Jews, the true God, when from his own point of view he could call them 
idolators, yet it is difficult to conceive that he should have called them 
directly atheists, unless perhaps he considered himself entitled to do so, 
by a rhetorical exaggeration, on account of this antithesis to Christians 
and Jews who worshipped the true God. 

f Orat. ii. in Ps. xlviii. s. xiv. p. 10; aupovo-iv ghXovffm Uuvoi tov 

Tov Kvolau ^t/yoVf at/ /Sa^yv, ecvToTg icrcxt/pitvov’ Ojccota/ <pa^T(u aL^un 

vfjcu} TOV, ui cevTog ixuvog sipvi, iXa^ppov xxi xut ovtu koct ixtivovg, 

«cvety.oyug fjcivTot, ivXoynSricrta-h xec* uvral. 
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degrees of education, husbands and wives from all quarters, 
flocked to them, to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
aflbrded of imparting to them such knowledge and advice on 
the matters of salvation as each might require. ‘‘ With these,” 
says he, in an admonitory discourse addressed to a stylite in 
Thessalonica,* “ the stylite will hold intercourse in the right, 
to say all in a word, in the apostolical way ; for he becomes all 
things to all men, tliat he may win all for the glory of God. 
And,” putting him on his guard against opposite errors, “he 
will neither improperly flatter, lest he falsify the truth, nor 
will he be violent against all, lest he be accused of unseasonable 
freedom. For all the gifts which may be presented to him, 
he will be only a channel by which they are communicated to 
others, to the poor.” He complains of those monks, who 
boasted of knowing no other trinity than devotion in the 
church, in the cell, and at the table ; and those w'ho were not 
aware that this was not enough for the genuine monk in order 
to perfection of virtue, but that he also stood greatly in need 
df knowledge — “And that, not only of things divine,” says he, 
“but also of history and various other kinds of culture, by 
means of which he may be useful to those who approach him.”! 
At all times, however, he declared strongly against the over- 
valuation of externals ; as elsewhere, so also in monachism. 
Thus, for instance, to a stylite, girt with iron, he says, J “ 1 
desire to see on thee also the armour and other panoply of the 
great Paul. The outward iron avails nothing towards making 
him who wears it invulnerable, if he throws aside that aposto- 
Hcal armour. Nay, without that, it serves only to draw down 
the man^s spirit to the earth, and to impede its flight upward. 
Such iron is in itself neither salutary nor hurtful ; but it may 
be either. It has sometimes become the one and sometimes 
the other, according to the bent of the will.” Love he 
declares to be, for all Christians alike, the central point of the 
Christian life. “ Only obtain this, and the whole troop of the 
‘ other virtues will follow in its train. As it is in the beginning 
of all good, it will call forth all good in you. Pronounce but the 
word love, and you have named at once all goodness. If love 


♦ xxii. s. C6r p. 193. 

t On the improvement of the monastic life, s. 146, p. 250. 
i xxii. p, 186. 
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enters the soul, the whole band of the other virtues enters 
along with it ; but if she be excluded, the soul is manifestly 
left naked of all good.*’* “Not so much depends on the 
frequent bowing of the kri^e,” says he, in one of his sermons, * * § (• 
“ but a great deal upon what is signified by that outward sign, 
prostration of the spirit, humility of , heart before God To 
stand erect was not less acceptable to God than to bow the 
knee ; nay, it was more in harmony with nature, more conso- 
nant with activity To persons who complained that they 
wanted tlie gift of tears, he says, they should not feel pained 
about that. Charity shown to the poor would fully supply its 
place. § 

The rage for dogmatizing among the Greek emperors had, 
from the earliest times, been the cause of many checks and 
disorders in the Greek church; and the same thing proved 
true under Manuel Comnenus, who reigned from 1143 to 1180. 
The historian Nicetas Choniates was doubtless right in saying 
the Roman emperors were not satisfied to rule, and to deal 
with freemen as with slaves ; but they took it quite amiss if 
they were not also recognized as wise and infallible dogmatists, 
as lawgivers, called to decide on matters human and divine. || 
The Byzantine spirit, which tolerated the emperors in this, 
characteristically expresses itself in these words of the historian 
Johannes Cinnamos : “To speculate on God’s essence is a 
thing allowable to none but teachers, the most considerable of 
the priests, and perhaps also to the emperors on account of 
their dignity . It is characteristic of the Byzantine empe- 
rors, that they took it amiss when the epithet “ holy ” was not 
applied to them as the anointed of God.** 


* xi. S. 7, p. 62 : aiiru, o<rcc xuj aVatrav a.yetSo'T^et^ia,)) iv vfi7v 

iK(pxvi7' evx n; ticruv za) auTln zenkov' 

ayawjjf •x’ot^narhvoiLtivnt sle <rvviieri^^iraf Kot) ko/<Toff ct'jrotf ofuko; 

tl Se avr^ ixu^iv i»K6xk.t4irrtc*, S^Xov, ort tpufco; v '4'^X^ iKtivn 
flravTfl? ai^yaificd. 

t ii. on Ps. xlviii. p. 11. 

J zeti <pviTtx,tJTipov afAit kki Xnpytirripp's xa) vcoetKriKatTtpov. 

§ S. 14, p. 10. 

II The remark of this historian, in speaking of Manuel Comnenus, 
Lib. VIk c. v. 

IT Lib. VI. c. ii. 

** TO a^/oy, 0 trvv9i^t; us ;^^iO'^£vrotff fjbv^u Teius ^etffiXus* Pachy- 

ineres de Michaele Paleologo, Lib. VI. c. xxxi. p. 507. 
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Tliat tendency, which had called forth the fanatical attach- 
ment to the word Beotokoq in the Greek church, continued 
still to be active there ; and it ever found a welcome admission 
among emperors, who, in proportion as they neglected to 
form and prove their lives by the teachings of Christ, seemed 
the more to imagine th^t they could honour hiiii by zeal for 
such empty formularies. Thus, for example, the emperor 
Manuel Comnenus stirred up a violent controversy about the 
following formula: The incarnate God, in the sacrifice of 
Christ, was at once tiie offerer and the victim.* * * § This for- 
mula, j to which the emperor had taken a fancy, must be 
adopted by all. A synod, convened at Constantinople, drove 
the matter through ; J and many of the bishops who resisted 
it were deposed from their seats. At a subsequent period he 
was led back again to his favourite thought by one who had 
acquired great authority as a man of learning and a dialectician, 
and had often been employed on embassies to the West. This 
was Demetrius. He had accused the Occidentals of error, be- 
cause they taught that the Son of God was inferior to the 
Father, and yet equal to him. But Manuel took part with 
the Occidentals, maintaining that most assuredly this might be 
said of the God-man, in virtue of the twofold relation in which 
he must be considered ;§ and, in evidence, he cited Christas 
word, “ My Father is greater than I ! ” which he said as 
God-man, as one in two natures. And thus the controversy 
turned upon the interpretation of these words. It is a melan- 
choly sign of deadness in the Greek church, that the contro- 
versy on the question whetlier these words should be referred 
to Christ according to his divine or according to his human 
nature, or to both at the same time, was waged as long and as 
vehemently as if the salvation of souls were depending on this 
point :|| and not merely bishops, but statesmen and courtiers, 

* nrov iri^a^Kajju.ivev Btov vpoa-^iouv r 4 hfjuoi! k«i Nicct, 

Choiiiat. Manuel Comnen, Lib. Vll. c. v. 

f The opponent of it was the Diaconus Soterich. See his explication 
of the form published in a programme by Prof. Tafel, a.d. 1832, 

p. 10. 

X The transactions of the same synod in the programme just mentioned 
of Prof. Tafel, p. 18. • 

§ The first bej^nning of the dispute is recorded by Johannes Cirma- 
mos. Lib. VI. c. li. 

li See Nicet. Choniat. Lib. VII. c. v. p. 276, seqq. 
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and finally laymen of all ranks, took sides in the dispute ; and 
the scenes were renewed which were witnessed in the fourth 
century.* The emperor required that his explanation of 
these words, according to which they referred to the entire 
God-man, in virtue of his human nature, should be adopted 
by all. Those who would not submit to^this, drew upon them- 
selves his displeasure, and at last lie forced the matter through 
at an endemic synod (^avvoloq ivlyyoxKjo) held under his own 
presidency at Constantinople in 1166, before which he caused 
to be laid many extracts from the church -fathers, and in the 
transactions of which he himself took an active part.*f The 
bishops who would not receive this doctrine were threatened 
with deposition ; persons of the higher ranks, with the loss of 
their dignities and the confiscation of their goods ; the rest 
with banishment from the residential city. The emperor is- 
even said J to have issued an edict in confirmation of these 
decrees, denouncing the punishment of death on those who 
dared oppose them ; and a stone tablet which contained these 
determinations 'was set up in the church of St. Sophia. 

Towards the end of the reign of Manuel another controversy 
was stirred up by him in the Greek church, to which, also, an 
undue importance was ascribed. The church-books at Con- 
stantinople contained the form of an oath, couched in very 
unsuitable language, we admit, for those who came over from 
Mohammedanism to the Christian faith — “ Anathema to- 
Mohammed’s God, of whom he says that he neither begat 
iior was begotten ;” § but perhaps this formula had never as^ 

The general interest taken in this controversy is noticed in the 
introduction to the Acts of the Council held on this subject at Constan- 
tinople, under Manuel Comnenus : raZru. xoil Xiu(po^oi xtti ffrivtarro)i 
xa.) otKQt vioi-kvXauiAua, Maji Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, T. IV* 

р. 4, Romsc, 1831. 

t See ttie above-mentioned Acts of the same. 

j According to the account of Nicetas. 

j See Nicetas de Comneno, Lib. VII. c. vi. The words added, 
oTi oXoer<pv^ae i/rrj, are atteuded'with diflSculty. It was even at that time 
confessed, as Nicetas shows, that it could not be exactly understood 
what was meant : aXXA/f Ss a’l/vAvaj ScroTSv Tt i^r) ro 

The last word denotes that which is solid, firm, or wrought of such 
luaterials, and made of one piece ; thus Pliny, Hist. Nat. Lib. XXXIII. 

с. xxvi. employs the word holosphyratos, to signify a statue of this sort 
cast in metal. Perhaps the allusion is to the stone in the Kaaba at 
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yet given that scandal to any one which the emperor thought 
proper to discover in it. He believed that it contained a 
blasphemy, for by it the anathema was pronounced on God 
himself ; and in the breasts of Mohammedans who came over 
to Christianity, it would excite scruples against the Christian 
faith. He proposed, therefore, at an endemic synod convened 
under the presidency of Tlieddosius, bishop of Constantinople, 
the abrogation of this formula ; but he was unable, on this 
occasion, to carry this point. It was maintained against him, 
that the God of Mohammed was plainly not the true God. He 
was not to be balked, however, by failing of his object here. 
With the assistance of some of his court-clergy,* he drew up 
a w^ordy edict against the above-mentioned form of oath. But 
this met again with violent opposition from the patriarch and 
the bishops, which excited great indignation in the emperor. 
Determined to carry his point at any cost, he summoned the 
patriarch, with a synod, to his palace in Scutari, to which he 
had retired on account of his health. When they arrived, the 
emperor’s secretary handed them an edict of the emperor 
against the formula, which he required them to sign, and an 
extremely violent document, in which he declared he should 
be ungrateful to the King of kings, to whom he was bound by 
so many obligations, if he suffered him to lie under the ana- 
thema ; and following a common practice of the Byzantine 
emperors, he threatened that he would apply to the pope, ex- 
pecting to frighten the bishops to compliance. He said he 
would assemble a larger synod, and call in the pope’s assist- 
ance. At this juncture, the venerable Eustathius stood forth, 
holding it to be his duty, as a shepherd, to declare firmly 
against the imperial edict. He could not,” he said, “ look 
upon the God of that Mohammed, from whom so much mis- 
chief had come, as the true God.” When this was reported 
to the emperor, he . fell into a paroxysm of anger. He de- 
manded that Eustathius should be impeached. Either he who 
liad dared to injure the Lord’s anointed must be punished, or 
it must be proved against himself thSit he had never w^orshipped 

Mecca, which the Mahommedans were accused of worshipping. Vide 
Hottinger, Hist, oriental, p. 156. 

* As Nicetas says : i'ravayoTs iT$ rovro 

ZmtXiUv etvXnf tsv Kataev xoXuKtvovrxs, 
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the true God, and, in that case, he would willingly allow him- 
self to be converted. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
the patriarch could appease the emperor ; and after much ne- 
gotiation a middle course was finally agreed upon, and it was 
determined that, in place of the anathema against the God of 
Mohammed, should be substituted the certainly more judicious 
form — ‘‘ Against Mohammed and his doctrine, and everything 
connected therewith.” * 

In respect to the relation of the Greek church to the Latin, 
the after-effects of these schisms which had made their appear- 
ance at mi earlier period still continued to be experienced. 
The systematic evolution of the system of faith of the Roman 
church, by scholasticism, and the perfected form of papal 
absolutism, could only serve to define more sharply the line 
of division between tlie two churches, and to make the differ- 
ence still more radical. While they on the side of the Roman 
church, in their consciousness of possessing the only true 
tradition, and an authority founded on divine right, and 
destined to judge and decide over all, supposed they could 
look down on the Greek church with a feeling of superiority ; 
they of the Greek church, priding themselves on a traditional 
literary culture, which, to be sure, must fade to insignificance 
when comjiared with the new mental achievements of the 
West, were still inclined to despise the Latins as barbariaiLS. 
The crusades brought Greeks and Latins into closer connec- 
tion and more living contact with each other ; but these were 
frequently but sources of controversy and distrust, and served 
rather to widen than to narrow the distance between the two 
parties. As we have already remarked on a former page,! 
the disputed question prevailing between the two churches, 
concerning the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, was brought up 
anew for discussion at the beginning of these undertakings, 
in 1098, before a council held by pope Urban the Second, at 
Bari. Anselm of Canterbury stood forth as advocate of the 
Latin church-doctrine, and the anathema on that of the Greek 
church was here renewed. 

Among the succeeding transactions between the two churches, 
one particularly deserving notice was a conference held under 

* *Avcth/u.» MMXfjtiiT xu) ry uutou xeci 

t Page 146, 
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the Greek emperor John Comnenus the Second, between 
Anselm of Havelberg,* a bishop eminently distinguished for 
weight of character, intellectual ability, and education, and the 
archbishop Nechites (doubtless Nicetas) of Nicomedia, wlio 
superintended the direction of studies already noticed, at Con- 
stantinople, in 1146, on the question in dispute between the 
two churches, and the means of settling them. When Anselm, 
at a subsequent period, w^as residing at the court of pope 
Eugene tht‘ Third, he drew up, at the request of that pope, a 
full account of that conference.'!* We may take it for gmnted, 
indeed, that we are not presented here with a set of minutes 
drawn up with diplomatical accuracy ; still, we have every 
reason to presume that the mode in which the Greek prelate 
managed his cause in this conference, has, in all essential 
respects, been truly represented by Anselm. He represents 
him as saying many pointed and striking things against the 
Latin church, such as he, assuredly, could not have invented 
at his own point of view, and would not have put into the 
mouth of his opponent. ^ 

In respect to the contested point in the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost, Nicetas appealed, as the Greeks were ever wont 
to do, to the passage in the gospel of St. John, and to the 
inviolable authority of the Nicene creed. Anselm replied 
conformably with the doctrine of the church, as it had been 
settled since the time of Vincentius of Lerins. He presented, 
on the otlier side, the progressive evolution of that doctrine, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, actuating the church, 
by virtue of which the doctrine, contained as to its germ in 
the sacred Scriptures, had been more exactly defined and 
explicated, and w hat it contained in spirit, reduced to the forn> 
of more precise conceptions ; just as the work of one universal 
council is completed in the gradual development of Christian 
doctrine by another and later. All this is the work of the 
same Spirit, promised by Christ to his disciples and to his 
church ; of whom he says that he would teach many things 
which the apostles, at that time, could not understand. Even 

♦ See, respecting him, A. F . RiedeTs Essay, in the Allgemeinen Ar- 
chiv fur die Geschichtskunde des preussischen Staates von L. von 
Ledebur, Vol. VIII, f. 97 ; and by Dr. Spieker, in Illgen’s Zeitschrift fur 
historische Theologie, Vol. II. f. 1840. 

t In D’Achery Spiceleg. T. 1. 
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the docti iiie of the Trinity, as explained by the council of 
Nice, the doctrine of the divinity of the Holy Ghost, cannot 
be pointed out as a doctrine expressed, in so many words, in 
the Bible.* Anselm alleged, in behalf of the well-grounded 
authority of the Roman church, that all heresies had found 
their birth-place in the Greek church*; while in the forme t 
the pure doctrine had ever been preserved, free from alloy, 
amid all the disputes proceeding from that other quarter. To 
tljis Nicetas replied, I ‘‘If the heresies had sprung up in the 
Greek church, still, they were subdued there; and they could 
only contribute to the clearer evolution and stronger confir- 
mation of the faith.” And he endeavours to point out, here, 
a substantial advantage of the Greek church over the Latin, 
tracing it to the predominating scientific culture which had 
distinguished the Greek church from the beginning. “Per- 
haps the very reason why so many heresies had not sprung up 
among t]»e Romans was, that there had not been among them 
so many learned and acute investigators of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. If that conceit of knowledge by which the Greek 
heretics had been enisled, deserved censure, still, the ignorance 
of tlie Latins, who affirmed neither one thing nor another 
about tlie faith, but only followed the lead of others in unlearned 
simplicity, deserved not to be praised.^ It must be ascribed 
either to blamable negligence in examining into the faith, or 
to singular inactivity of min<l and dullness of apprehension, 
or to hindrances growing out of the heavy load of secular 
business. ”§ He applies to the Latins, in tliis regard, the 
words bi 1 Tim. i. 7, and to the Greeks what Aristotle says 
of the usefulness of doubt as a passage-way to truth. || Ear- 
nestly does Nicetas protest against the intimatioii that the , 
Greek church might be compelled to adopt what the pope, 
without a council held in concurrence with the Greeks, 

♦ Lib. IT. c. xxii. seqq, . ^ f Lib. III. c. xi. 

X Lib. III. c. xi : Sicut hsereticorum, qui aptid nos fuerunt, vana sapi- 
entia, qua seducti sunt, culpanda est, ita uimirum [which, without doubt, 
bhould read minime, as irony here would be out of place] laudanda est 
JRomana imperitia, qua ipsi nec hoc nec illud de fide dixerunt, sed alios 
inde dicentes et docentes simplicitate quasi minus docta audierunt. 

§ Quod contigisse videtur vel ex nimia iiegligentia investigandae fidei 
vel ex grossa tarditate hebetis ingenii vel ex occupatione ac mole ssecu- 
laris impedimenti. 

II See the passage cited from Abelard, above, p. 103. 

VOL. VIIJ. 8 
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might, on his own self-assumed authority, prescribe. “ If the 
pope, seated on the high throne of liis glory, will fulminate 
against us, and hurl down his mandates upon us from his lofty 
station ; if, not with our concurrence, but arbitrarily, and 
according to his own good pleasure, he will judge us, nay, 
order us ; what fraternal or what paternal relation can subsist 
loiig>^or such terms ? Who would patiently endure this ? If 
we could, we might justly be called, and should be in fact, 
slaves, aiivl not sons of the church.”* lie then goes on to say 
that, if such authority belongs to the pope, then all study of the 
Scriptures, and of the sciences, all Greek intellect and Greek 
learning, were superfluous. The pope alone would be bishop, 
teacher, and pastor ; he alone would have to be responsible to 
God for all, whom God had committed to his charge alone. 
The apostolic creed •did not teach men to acknowledge a 
Homan church in especial, but one common, catholic, apostolic 
church, f 

Though Nicetas defended the use of ordinary bread in the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper, a custom which had always 
been handed down in the Greek church, yet he estimates the 
importance of this disputed point with Christian moderation.;!; 
He says that he himself, in case no other bread was to be had, 
would have no hesitation in using unleavened bread in the mass. 

Since, however,” he adds, the number of tlie narrow- 
minded far exceeds that of persons well instructed in the faith, 
and the iindistinguishing multitude easily take offence, it was 
wortliy of all pains, that both Latins and Greeks should be 
induced to join, heart and hand, in bringing about, in some 
suitable place and at some suitable time, a general council, at 
which the use of leavened or unleavened bread, by all at the 
Same time, should be adopted ; or, if such an agreement could 
not be arrived at without giving scandal to one of the two 
parties, yet all should agree in this, that neither party should 


♦ Si Romanus pontifex in excelso throno glorias sues residens nobis 
tonare ct quasi projicere inandata sua de sublimi voluerit, et non nostro 
consilio, sed pro]prio arbitrio pro beneplacito suo de nobis et de ecclesiis 
nostris judicare, imo imperare voluerit, quas fratemitas seu etiam quae 
paternitas hacc esse poterit ? Quis hoc unquam aequo animo sustinere 
queat ? Tunc nempe veri servi et non filii ecclesise recte dici possemns 
et esse., 

f Lib, III. c. viii. { Lib. c. c. xviii. 
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coudenin the other, and this difference should no longer turn 
to the injury of holy charity. “ Mutual condemnation,” says 
he, a far greater sin than this diversity of custom, which 
was in itself a matter of indifference.^* Both finally agreed on 
this point, that a general council, consisting of Latins and 
Greeks, for the purpose of bringing abofit a reunion of the two 
churches, was a thing greatly to be desired. 

But the irritable state of feeling bet\^een the two parties, 
heightened by tlie crusades and the consequences following in 
their train, and the arrogant pretences of the popes, who would 
not lower their tone, put the assembling of such a council out 
of the question ; and even if it could have been held, it must, 
for the same reasons, have failed of coming to any beneficial 
results. When afterwards, in the twelfth century, several 
provinces of the East were conquered by the crusaders, when 
finally, in 1204, a Western empire was founded at Constanti- 
nople, the Latins behaved towards the Greeks in so unchris- 
tian, despotic, and cruel a manner, that the hate of the latter 
was thereby roused to a higher intensity, and the impression 
endured for a long time afterwards. Every violent measure 
was resorted to for the purpose of subjecting all to the church 
of Romo, and of suj>pressing everything peculiar to the 
Greeks. The monks, especially, were treated with great 
harshness. Many Greeks died as martyrs at the stake, for 
the liberties of their church, and the honest convictions of 
their minds.* 

Though by these events the Greeks must have become -still 
more alienated from the Roman church, and tfie transaelions 
on the island of Cyprus and at Constantinople had left an 
indelible impression on the minds of the Greek clergy, yet a 
new political interest came into play, which made the Gtoek 

* See the report of an unknown Greek, particularly, concerning the 
cruelties perpretrated on the island of Cyprus, in the work of Leo Alla-, 
tius, a Greek who had gone over to the Homan church : De ecclesi® occi- 
dentalis atque orieutalis perpetua consensione, Lib IL c. xiii. p. 694. To 
this learned man such proceedings of the Homish church seem perfectly 
regular, and he very naively remarks : Opus erat, effrmnes proprieeque 
fidci rebelles et veritatis oppugnatores non exilio, sed ferro et igne in 
saniorein mentem reducere. H»retici proscribendi sunt, exterminandi 
sunt, puniendi sunt et pertinaces occidendi, cremandi. Ita leges san- 
ciuiit, ita observavit antiquitus, nec alius mos est recentioris ecclesiSB 
turn Grgecoc turn Latinee. ■ 

s 2 
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emperors, who had taken up their residence at Kice, more 
desirous than ever of the union of the two chui clies. The 
emperor John Ducas Vatazes lioped, by the mediation of the 
pope, that he should be able to recover what had been rent 
from the empire by the arms of the Latins ; and for this 
reason invited and favoured negotiations for union. The 
patriarch Ciernianus of Constantinople, but who also resided 
at JSice, sent two letters to pope Gregory the Ninth, and to the 
cardinals, which certainly betray no evidence in him of a man 
who could have been induced by any political considerations 
to bow before the papac^y.* - The patriarch begiiis with sayiijg 
that he regarded Christ as the only true corner-stone, on w hich 
the whole church w^as founded: “ Whoever believes on thee, 
as this corner-»tone,” he exclaims, — addressing Christ, and 
probably alludiiig already to the exclusive pretensions of the 
church of Rome, — “ shall in nowdse come to shame, nor find 
himself torn from the foundation of his hope. This truth none 
can gainsay but a disciple of the father of lies.” As Christ 
proclaims peace to those who are nigh, and to those who are 
afar off, as by his death on the cross he had brought togetlier 
all, from the utmost bounds of the earth, into a fellowsliip of 
piety, so it was his own cause to bring back those who had 
fallen apart to the unity of faith. lie then urgently calls 
upon the po})e to make every effort for the restoration of 
church-fellowship between Greeks and Latins. lie defends 
the Greeks against the objections made to their orthodoxy ; 
against the complaints that they were the authors of the 
schism : Many persons of liigh dignity and power,” says he, 

would listen to you were they not afraid of unjust of)pres- 
sions, wanton extortions, or indecorous servitude.” Only one 
thing was wanting to the Greeks, the blood and crown of 
martyrdom : What I say, and wdiy I say it,” he tlieii ex- 
claims, “ the famous island of Cyprus can tell, which has 

♦ These twd letters, published by Matthew of Paris, at the year 1237, 
f. 386. Nothing but the bias of party -interest could ever lead oue to 
hold that these letters are a fabrication, on the ground of the violent 
passages in them directed against the popes: Gregory’s answer shows 
that many passages of that sort must have been in the letter to wdiich he 
is replying ; besides, what took place subsequently, during the negotia- 
tions at Constantinople, testifies to the existence of such a tone of feel- 
ing as is expressed in these letters. 
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furnished new martyrs. Was that a pretty business, most 
holy pope, successor of the apostle Peter ? Did Peter, the 
gentle and humble disciple of Christ, prescribe that ?” And 
lie held up to the pope the doctrine set forth in the first epistle 
of Peter ; while to the Greeks he applies what the same apostle 
says of the faith that is tried by the fire of sufferings. He 
concludes with again (^treating the pope that he would spare 
no pains in bringing about the great word of restoring unity to 
the church, as he himself would not be hindered by any bodily 
weakness, any infirmity of old age, from doing all that lay 
within his power. He said: ‘‘He was well aware that both 
parties maintained the error was not with them, which each 
would of course say of itself; but both parties should look 
into the mirror of the sacred Scriptures, and of the writings 
left behind them by the old church teachers, and thereby 
examine themselves.” The same spirit also expressed itself 
in tlie letter written by the patriarch to the cardinals : “ Let 
us all,’’ said he to them, “be of the same mind. Let not one 
of ns say : I am of Paul ; another, I am of Apollos ; another, 
1 am of Cephas ; another, I am of Christ ; but let us all call 
ourselves of Christ, as we are all called Christians.” Here, 
too, the rending of the unity of the church was attributed to 
the extortions and oppressive measures of the church of Rome : 
“ From being a mother, she had turned into a step-mother ; 
unmindful of the words of our Lord, that he who humbleth 
himself shall be exalted, she trampled most under foot those 
who humbled themselves the most before her.” Tlie pope 
hereupon sent two Dominicans and two Franciscans to Con- 
stantinople, as delegates to treat concerning peace, — with two 
letters to the patriarch, in which he took notice of the re- 
proaches thrown out in the above cited letters, but also passed 
by many things, perhaps purposely, in silence. He allowed 
that the patriarch was right, in saying that Christ is th<^ chief 
corner-stone and first foundation of the church ; but reminded 
him that the apostles were the secondary foundations {securi'- 
daria fundamental^ among whom the first and most imporiant 
was the apostle Peter, of whose primacy he was careful to 
remind him. The envoys, on their arrival at Constantinople, 
in 1233, were received with great marks of honour ; but the 
negotiations, in which the Greeks betrayed the irritated state 
of their feelings at the wrongs they had suffered, led to no 
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favourable results. The legates declared that the Roman 
church would not depart an iota from their faith and symbol ; 
the Greeks must confess to the faith that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Son as well as from the Father ; and they 
must set forth this in their sermons before the people, and 
condemn and burn th*ar books written against this doctrine. 
On the other hand, iiowever, the pope would not force them to 
recite the creed with that addition. Neither should the use of 
unleavened bread, in the Lord’s supper, be pressed on the 
Greeks ; only they should firmly believe and preach to others 
that the body of Christ could be made of unleavened as well as 
leavened bread, and all the books composed against that usage 
of the Roman church they should condemn and burn. These 
last declarations were received by the emperor, and by the 
bishops, with great indignation ; and so the negotiations were 
broken up.* 

If the restoration of fraternal communion between the two 
gi’eat portions of the church, which together were designed to 
form one whole, might itself be an object of longing desire to 
all who were not blinded by national hate or narrow-minded 
fanaticism, much more must the great evils which sprang out of 
the schism, and continued to be propagated and to spring up 
afresh from age to age, call forth in the unprejudiced the 
wish for a reunion, and impel them to cast about for the 
means of securing so great an object. And when such persons 
inquired into the points of dispute which had come into dis- 
cussion between the two parties, these, most assuredly, would 
appear to them as of little or no importance in their relation 
to tli6 interests of the Christian faith ; for the far graver 
doctrinal opposition betwixt the two churches had in fact 
remained an unconscious one, never expressed in any public 
, confession. In the controverted point whicli was considered 
of the most weight, — the doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost, 
— an easy method of accommodation readily presented itself, 
that of resorting to a comparison of the older church- teachers. 
Accordingly, a pious and learned man of these times, standuig 
in liigh veneration among the Greeks, the abbot and priest 
Nicephorus Blemmydes, devoted himself to the business of 

* See the account of the papal legates in Raxnaldi, A.©, I2a3, 8. 5 
et aeq. 
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writing for the peace of the elmrch,^ which he was induced to 
<io l^y a purely Christian interest, separate from all those other 
•considerations, which, under these circumstances, are so apt to 
mingle in. 

He was one of the few who did not cringe before the Byzan- 
tine despotism, as we may see from thb following example : — 
The emperor John Ducas kept up an illicit intercourse with 
Marcesina, a lady of the court, with whose beauty he had 
become enamoured. He treated her as a second wife, and 
required nearly the same honours to be paid to her as to an 
empress. The pious monk whom we have mentioned was the 
only one who fearlessly expressed himself, both in writing and 
conversation, against this scandal ohered to a Christian people ; 
and once, when she proposed visiting the church connected with 
the monastery of Blemrnydes, and to partake of the commu- 
nion there, he caused the church-doors to be shut in her 
face. Accustomed to receive homage from all, she was the 
more exasperated at receiving this treatment from a monk, and 
urged the emperor, over whom in other matters her influence 
was unbounded, to revenge her insulted pride. Tlie worthy 
monk, foreseeing the vengeance that must overtake him, 
issued a circular letter, •j' giving an account of what he had 
done, explaining the reasons which had led him to do so, and 
expressing the noble temper which governed him.J ‘‘ Though 
by this sudden and unexpected appearance,’' says he, “ we 
were taken by surprise, yet we did not for a moment hesitate 
to drive away from the common prayer and song of the faith- 
ful, the adulteress, who, in an unheard-of manner, insiults the 
laws of Christ, and makes the insult a public one, and to banish 
with all our powder the \inholy from holy places ; not without 
fear, indeed, owing to the weakness of the flesh, but over- 
coming the fear of man by the fear of the Lord, so that we 
would rather die than act contrary to his laws. Though 
many,” he wrote, ‘‘ might think differently from himself, yet 
he could not follow them in that which is wrong. He should 

* See two treatises relating to this subject, in Leo Allatius Graecia 
orthodoxa, T. I. 

f xecfiaXj»6/T(^ai, 

j Of Marcesina he says : ars « a^^oiThrtrx ^ Mec^xur/m^ ^ 

rS (iafftXu xa.) rauro otrt^rs^ougret xa'i etbrnt Avyeturvns 

-^puTivovffK Tu^avvixeUf uiri(p^n^tVf etc. 
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stand ready even to renounce the fathers, that he might, be 
only a disciple of Christ, and to keep himself wholly in his 
footsteps and laws. Whoever was not so minded could not be 
Christ’s disciples.” And he concluded with these words : 
“ Thus thinking, we dared not present the holy bread to the 
impure and shameless; and to cast the pearls of the liturgy 
before one who wallows in the mire of adultery. Therefore 
will we suffer in the Lord whatever may betide us.” * 

But the emperor, restrained by the voice of his conscience, 
did not venture to attempt anything against the pious man who 
was in earnest for the honour of the divine law.*f Under the 
emperor Tlieodore Lascaris the Second, the dignity of patri- 
arch of Constantinople was offered to this Blemmydes, but he 
preferred the quiet of his monastery. J 

The above-mentioned reasons which led the emperors 
residing in Nice to wish for the union of the churches, was 
removed, it is true, when, in 1261, IMichael Paleologus, 
by his crimes, had risen to the imperial dignity, — and by 
crimes sought to maintain himself in it, — reconquered Con- 
stantinople, and restored the ancient empire ; but, on the other 
hand, the political motives inducing him to seek the restoration 
of a good understanding with the pope, became the stronger. 
He stood in fear of the armies of the West, which were again 
threatening the Greek empire, and hoped, through means of 
the pope, to be able to avert this danger. He was ready him- 
self to make any sacrifice for this object, and felt assured, not 
without reason, that the papacy, even though submitted to, 
must always remain a powerless thing to the Greek church, and 
the subjection be merely one of form and appearance. But he 
could not so easily succeed in making*the heads of the clergy 
and of the monks feel the force of these considerations, and 
share these convictions with himself. Great as %vas the 
power of the rude Byzantine despotism over the minds of its 
subjects, still it was opposed on this side by a formidable 
check, which brute force could not so easily remove ; and 
there subsisted already in the Greek church a schism, for 

* Vide Leo Allat. de ecclesise occidentalis atque brientalis perpetua 
consens.. Lib. IL c. xiv. p. 718. ; 

t See the historical work of NicepUoriis Gre^ras, Lib. II. c. vii. 

J L. c. Lib. 111. c. i. . 
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wiiich this emperor was accountable, and which might easily 
be followed up by another, still more radical, to increase the 
confusion. 

When, under the reign of ''I'heodore Lascaris tlie Second, 
Nicephorus Blemmydfes declined the patriarchal dignify offered 
to him, another pious monk, Arsenius* was induced to accept 
it, though he was afterwards constrained to lament that he had 
not followed the example of the first-named individual. That 
emperor left behind him, at his death, a son six years old, over 
whom he appointed the patriarch guardian ; and the latter felt 
himself sacredly bound to watch over the young heir of the 
empire till he could enter upon the government. It being out 
of his power to prevent Michael Paleologus from usurping the 
supreme authority, he crowned him ; yet only on the express 
condition that he bound himself, by a solemn oath, to hold the 
government no longer than to the majority of John Lascaris, 
and then to resign in his favour. But that usurper refused to 
be bound by his oath ; and the more effectually to exclude 
from the throne the regular successor of the late emperor, and 
to secure himself against all danger from his plots, he caused 
John Lascaris, who was now a child about ten years old, to be 
deprived of his eyesight. The patriarch Arsenins immediately 
excommunicated him ; and the emperor, though he might 
silence the upbraidings of his own conscience at the commis- 
sion of so great a crime, and forget the judgment of a holy 
God, yet dreaded the tribunal of the church. The absolution 
of the church was, to him, the same as the forgiveness of sin. 
A stranger to all true fear of God, the despot humbled him- 
self before the tribunal of the church. Submitting to the 
penance imposed on him, he expected thus to gain over the 
patriarch so as to induce him to remove the ban and grant him 
absolution ; thus would he make the matter up with his own 
conscience and the judgment of God. But he could not bend 
the mind of the pious patriarch. The only course that 
remained, therefore, was to get rid of him. A synod, called 
together at Constantinople, was the instrument employed to 
subvert him, and he cheerfully retired once more to the seclu- 
sion and quiet of the cloister. A bishop of Adrianople, 
Germanus, who y^as friendly to the emperor, was appointed his 
successor. Still, a large party remained devoted to Arsenius, 
and refused to recognise any other as patriarch. Germanus 
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found himself assailed by reproaches on all sides, and resigned 
his office. Joseph, an age(J and unlettered monk, wholly 
ignorant of the' world; finally assumed the patriarchal dignity, 
ill the midst of a large convocation of bishops, the emperor, 
after the celebration of the mass, prostrated himself at the 
foot of the altar, and declared himself guilty of two sins, per- 
jury, and depriving the son of his predecessor of his eyesight. 
Then the patriarch first stood up and gave the emperor, while 
prostrate on the ground, a written certificate of the forgiveness 
of his sins ; and the bishops, one after the other, in the order 
of their rank, read to him this form of absolution, Tlie em- 
peror, after partakmg of the communion, departed, joyful, as if 
the burden had been removed from his conscience, and he were 
now made sure of the grace of God himself;* nor did he 
forget how much he was indebted for the peace of his soul to 
the patriarch Joseph. The new patriarch, however, was but 
the more detested by the party of Arsenins ; and tlie schism 
betwixt the Arsenians and the followers of Joseph penetrated 
into the midst of families.*]* 

Although the attempt to effect a union between the two 
churches would unavoidably create new divisions in the Greek 
church, already rent by these parties, still, the dread of the 
storm which threatened him from the West caused the em- 
peror to overlook all other difficulties. The motives wffiich 
influenced Michael Paleologus were sustained and reinforced 
by the fact that, in 1271,| an individual, who on his return 
from the East had taken pains accurately to infoi^m himself of 
the emperor’s situation, who took a lively interest in the 
renewal of the crusades, and considered the reconciliation of 
the Greeks and Latins a very important means to that end, 
Gregory the Tenth, was elected pope. It was the determina- 
tion of this pope to make it his special business at the general 
council, which was to assemble in 1274, to set on foot a new 
crusade, and consequently to bring up the subject of the 
union. When the lioman embassy for peace, in which John 

♦ The words of the historian Nicephorus Gregoras, Lib. IV. c. viii : 

x%t oi^jiu pQDtlfuv 0 o/aov r»} Twayrtj xcu 

ttMv x») ahrtf xareto^mai otofjumf. George JPachynieres*s 

history of this emperor’s reign, Lib. IV. c. xxv, ^ 

t Pachymeres’s History, Lib. IV. c. xxviii. 

t See Vol. VII. p. 260 . 
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Parastron, a man of Greek descent, especially distinguished 
himself by Ijis zeal for the cause, arrived at Constantinople, 
the enipeior exerted iiimself to the utmost to hasten the busi- 
ness to a conclusion. He described to. the clergy the tlireat- 
ening danger which might thus be averted; he appealed 
to the negotiations already mention&d, under the emperor 
Johannes l)iicas, when the Latins were by no means accused 
of impiety on account of their doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
and it was by no means required that their addition to this 
doctrine should be expunged from all other writings, but only 
from the creed ; he represented to them that the Latins and 
Greeks agreed as nearly together on the most important 
matters of faith, as if the difierence between them was only a 
difference of language. There needed to be no scruples about 
admitting the name of the pope into the ecclesiastical books 
and of mentioning him in the public prayers of the 
church, since the same thing was done in the case of bishops 
of far inferior dignity, as a mark of church-fellowship. Why 
should there be any hesitation about calling the pope bro- 
ther and first brother, when even the rich man in torments 
did not hesitate to call Abraham father, from whom he 
was separated by that great gulf which indicated an opposition 
of temper. Even though the right of appeals to the pope 
were sanctioned, still, owing to the wide separation by sea, the 
thing could not easily be carried out in practice.* The 
patriarch Joseph, who was otherwise inclined to compliance, 
and whom the emperor w^as disposed to indulge out of grati- 
tude for the ^solution he had obtained from him, offered here 
the most determined resistance, being fully under the in- 
fluence of the common sentiment which prevailed in the Greek 
church. Not having sufficient confidence in his own learning, 
lie requested his archivarius (xapro^vXaJ) Johannes Beccus,f 

♦ See the report of George Pachymeres, who himself took a part in 
these proceedings, in his history of this emperor, I-<ib, V. c. xii. 

f The two historians, Nicephorus Gregoras and Pachymeres, do not 
entirely agree with each other in their judgment about the learning of 
Beccus. The former says (Lib. V. c. ii. p. 129, in the latest collec- 
tion) ; in the knowledge of Hellenic literature, others had gone before 
him ; but in the ^Knertg ix»kwtecff‘TiKuv^ all appeared as 

children in coinpariRon with him. The other remarks, that he busied 
himself so much With Hellenic bterature that he could not make him- 
self so well acquainted with the ecclesiastical. Vide Lib. V. p. (181. 
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a man of high authority on account of his knowledge in church 
literature, and his rhetorical gifts, after the Byzantine standard, 
that he would give a public expression of his judgment on 
these matters. Fear held him back. But when the patriarch 
bade him speak on penalty of the ban, he at length surmounted 
his fears, and in direct terms declared the Latins to be heretics. 
This was of great weight on the side of the party wliom he 
led. The concentrated fury of the emperor now fell upon 
him ; he was thrown with his whole family into prison, and 
the emperor, who considered it a matter of the greatest con- 
sequence to gain his voice, employed this treatment as a 
means also of bending his will and inducing him to alter his 
tone. For the purpose of gaining him over, extracts from 
the older church-teachers were laid before him in his dungeon. 
He desired to read the excerpted passages in their connection, 
and the emperor readily consented. He was permitted to 
leave his prison, so as to be able to consult himself all the 
books he thought necessary. One might be disposed to think, 
from the way in which the change in Beccus’s opinions was 
brought about, that it was merely a hypocritical pretence. 
Yet his later behaviour, the fidelity with which he adhered, 
under every change of circumstances, to the principles once 
expressed by him, evidence that he was not one of those 
whose views are determined by extraneous considerations. 
And the writings subsequently composed by him in defence 
of the union, speak the language of conviction, and lead us to 
infer how the change must have been brought^bout in him, 
though we might be inclined to suppose that th^ outward 
circumstances also exercised an unconscious inEnence. His 
first violent declaration might have proceeded from the passion 
which he shared in common with the other zealots of the 
Greek church, before he had made any exact inquiry into the 
contested poibts. How he had leisure and quiet to think over 
the great evils which had been wrought by the schism and the 
violent opposition of the two parties, to weigh more exactly 
the points of dispute, and to compare them with the far more 

Perhaps he excelled in the so called gifts of discourse and dialectics, 
hut had little knowledge of Greek literature or ecclesiastical either. If 
he was no great proficient in ecclesiastical learning, the change of his 
views on matters of ecclesiastical controversy may be more easily ex- 
plained without disadvantage to his character. 
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important articles in which both the churches were agreed. 
The compromise already proposed by many, in the most 
important point of dispute, the doctrine concerning' the Holy 
Spirit, appeared to him a plain and obvious one. In par- 
ticular, the writings of the venerable Nicephorus Blemmydes, 
writings prompted by a sincere regartl for the peace of the 
churcli, but which he li£id never before read, seem to have 
produced a great efiect on his mind. Thus, from being the 
most zealous opponent, he became by degrees the warmest 
supporter of the union ; and in him the emperor found the 
most important instrument for promoting his designs, an 
instrument which he needed so much the more, as it was now 
vain to expect that he should be able to gain over the patriarch 
Joseph, who had bound himself by an oath. Without listening 
to the contradiction of the zealots for the ancient doctrine and 
freedom of the Greek church, Michael Paleologus was deter- 
mined to push the matter through. A respectable embassy, 
charged >4ith valuable presents, was sent to Koine, and so the 
work of union was consummated, at the council of Lyons, in 
1274, after the manner prescribed by the pope. A confession 
answering to the faith of the church of Kome, which had 
respect also to the doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost, was 
accepted and read in the name of tlie Greek church ; but to 
the latter was conceded the right of retaining their symbol 
without alteration, as well as other peculiar usages, which 
obtained before tlie schism. The primacy of the church of 
Kome W'as admitted by the Greeks. The emperor had entered 
into an agr^Aaent with the peace-loving patriarch Joseph, 
that the latter should quietly resign his patriarchate, if the 
work of union should be consummated at Kome. This was 
now done ; and he hailed it as a welcome event which enabled 
liim once more to retire to tlie cloister, lieccus was appointed 
patriarch ; and Joseph, being forced against his will to stand 
at the head of the opponents of the union, though he himself 
and his former archivarius cherished the same feelings towards 
each other as ever, Beccus was made by that party the brunt 
of the most violent attacks. And the measures to which the 
emperor resorted in order to force a recognition of the union, 
and punish its opjionents, who might easily be re})reseiitcd to 
him as guilty of high treason, would only serve to exasperate 
that party and stir up their hatred against Beccus, who was 
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certainly a great sufferer in consequence of these proceedings. 
Banishment from the country, imprisonment, confiscation of 
goods, the scourge, the cutting off of ears and noses, and 
putting out of eyes, these were the means which the emperor 
employed against the enemies of the seeming peace which he 
had brought about. The fanatical o{)ponents of the union 
detested its advocates still more, if possible, than they did the 
Latins themselves. Their fanaticism manifested itself by 
their sedulously avoiding all intercourse with the other party, 
by which they imagined they should be polluted. Beccus had 
resolved, at first, to take no notice of the calumnious attacks 
made against himself, for he feared that the public excitement 
would only be increased ; but he found it impossible to resist 
the impulse to defend a cause which he considered just against 
accusations which appeared to him sophistical and columnious. 
He felt constrained to defend the Latins against that fanatical 
hate which would load them with every heresy, and allow the 
agreement in the essentials of faith to be utterly forgotten. 
He showed how the schism had been originally brought about 
by outward occasions and personal animosities. He endea- 
voured to expose the groundlessness of the accusations of 
Photius and other old polemics.* He exerted himself withal 
to produce a spirit of greater moderation ; but in the present 
excited state of feelings his controversial writings could only 
serve to pour fresh oil on the flames, and to furnish new 
occasions for branding him as a heretic. The mania of these 
disputes once more penetrated into families. Laymen became 
zealous for differences about which they understdbd nothing at 
all, as if the very being of the Christian faith depended thereon. 
Those melancholy spectacles of the fourth century were re- 
peated, when disputes on such matters w^ere carried on in 
bake-shops and public baths, — a comparison made by Beccus 
himself, who tells us that children, women, day-labourdrs, 
peasants, people understanding nothing about the matter, 
raised a great clamour and outcry against every man who 
dared say a word in favour of the peace of the church. f He 

♦ the controversial writings of Beccus in the above-mentioned 
collection of Leo Allatius. 

•f* yvyetTxu »et) «ra7§«f fta) avh^tg nruv oXug ouTiv ytupyiKov Pi akXou 
^t90s sJSotwv fiiyakou iyKkvf^etTog Jc^tvoviriy rahg 

ywv rt Tok/UfSvTBCf v^ey^u^cti rnir rm iKHkyianourriKtii irymtntrtv* 
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then cites a statement of Gregory, of Nyssa, about the Arian 
controversies.* “ The same thing,’’ he says, ‘‘ I see hap- 
pening now-a-days alihost everywhere. Boys going to school, 
women at the spinning-wheel, peasants, and day-labourers of 
all sorts, are more intent and interested, than they are upon 
any business under their hands, in passing judgment on those 
who say that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son.” And 
at the same time that liie was thus attacked by the opponents 
of the emperor, he must run the risk of incurring that despot’s 
displeasure by the greater nobleness of his own character, 
lie availed himself both of the relation in which he stood to 
him as patriarch, and of the favour which he liad won as 
promoter of the union, to intercede in behalf of many of the 
wretched victims of power. Violent altercations not seldom 
arose between him and the emperor, but he was often able to 
carry his point, and many owed to him their deliverance. Yet 
occasionally he failed ; and the boldness with which he then 
spoke brought down upon him, for the moment, the monarch’s 
displeasure. Thus it happened, that the emperor on a certain 
occasion refused to grant the patriarch, in spite of his repeated 
remonstrances, the pardon of an unfortunate individual. When 
Michael afterwards came to a great festival of saints, Beccus 
renewed his remonstrances, but with no better success than 
before. Then he held back the hand from which the emperor 
was about to receive the holy su])per, declaring that he would 
not offer it to him in that unforgiving mood to his own con- 
demnation. All the entreaties of the emperor were in vain. 
Ashamed and angry, he left the church. Beccus withdrew 
from the patriarchal palace to a monastery, and the emperor 
was forced to recal him again from his retirement. Such 
scenes were ever and anon repeated. In the fourth year of 
his patriarchal dignity, it so happened that Beccus failed once 
more in his intercessions in behalf of an unfortunate person. 
After\^ ards, on meeting the latter, he called God to witness 
that he had done all that lay in his power to save him. This 
was so interpreted by Beccus’s enemies as if he had pro- 
nounced a curse on the emperor. It is said that he was 
impeached for high treason. He gladly resigned the patri- 

* See the second discourse of Beccus, respecting his unjust deposition, 
in Leo Allat, Grsecia orthodoxa, T. II. p. 52 seqq. 
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archal office, arid retired to the monastery. But as envoys 
from Kome arrived just at that time, to look after the state of 
the union in the Greek church, the emperor was obliged once 
more to invoke the avssistance of Beccus, in order to make the 
embassy believe in a peace which w^as only a seeming one.* 
As by this union onlj new divisions were excited in the 
Greek cliurch, the thing fell more and more into neglect on 
both sides. Tiie emperor saw that he had not obtained his 
object, wliieh was to keep the war away from Sicily through 
the mediation of Rome, and became himself more lukewarm. 
In Rome, too, it was understood that nothing had been 
gained by the seeming union ; and the papal court was no 
longer influenced in its conduct towards the Greeks by this 
idle play. — In 1281, pope Martin the Fourth actually went 
so far as to pronounce the ban on the emperor, and Michael, 
who was governed entirely by political motives, on seeing 
that all his plans were frustrated, would gladly have retraced 
all his steps, if he could have done so under any plausible 
pretext. 

But w^hen, in tlie year 1282, Andronicus succeeded his 
father Micliael in the government, the hatred conceived by 
the Greek people towards that union wdiicli had been forced 
upon them, a hatred hitherto suppressed, broke out for that 
very reason with tlie greater violence. The new emperor, 
who had never been a friend to the union, followed with good 
will the reigning tendency of spirit; and far from being dis- 
posed, like liis father, to domineer over the conscience, he 
desired above all things to put an end to the divisions. The 
fanaticism of the excited multitude prevented him from 
observing the funeral obsequies of his fatiier according to the 
usual ecclesiastical forms. Joseph was now regard eri as the 
regular patriarch, and he was favoured also by the emperor. 
Beccus, wdio had to be imotected from tlie popular liiry, 
voluntarily retired to a monastery. A dignity which had 
caused so many painful hours, and involved him in so many 
uncomfortable disputes,! he probably laid dowm without regret, 
though he after svards felt himself compelled to complain of 

♦ The full account of the particulars is in Pachymeres, Lib. VI. c. 
xiv. 

f” Pachymeres says of him : Tije tov Tiy,7t^ 

uf xxi Xiyuv xa.) ^oarrav iau^sv. 
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the party wliich had put him down by arbitrary will, and to 
tlefend his good cause against the fanatics who accused him of 
heresy. The patriarcii Joseph, now reduced by severe illness 
and old age to the borders of the grave, and who could not 
therefore be inclined either to resume such an office, or to 
place himself at the head of a party, vwas obliged, by those 
who pretended to act in his name and under his authority, 
to consent to be borne on his sick-bed into the patriarch’s 
palace.^ Under the patriarch’s name, whose gentle temper 
was altogether averse to tlie odious practice of branding men 
as lieretics, as well as to all other extravagant proceedings, 
such acts were perpetrated by tiie fanatical monks and clergy 
as lie would have utterly disapproved of, but which the feeble 
state of liis body prevented him from publicly disclaiming. All 
wlio had ill any way had anything to do with the union were 
regarded as cut off from the fellowship of the church ; and 
according to the part which they had taken in that measure, 
ecclesiastical penalties, more or less grave, in the shape of 
pecuniary mulcts, were imposed on them, as a condition of 
their readmissioii to church-fellowship. The walls of the 
churches, the sacred utensils, were looked upon as polluted, 
and subjected to various ceremonies of puriHeation. But 
Beccus esp(‘cially, though he had voluntarily withdiawn him- 
self from the public stage of action, was made the object of 
liatred and persecution. It was laid to his charge that he had 
forcibly obtruded himself into the ])lace of the still living, 
regular patriarch. He was lield up to scorn as the enemy of 
the Greek nation and church. From his conciliatory essays 
men pretended to deduce a large list of heresies ; and in this 
church, to which a tlieology like the scholastic theology of 
the Latins was foreign even to the more moderate class, such 
attempts to reconcile the contrary views in the mode of ap- 

* Beccus, agreeing with the historian Pachymeres, says, in the first 
discourse relating to his unjust deposition, c. iii. of this change : iTz* 
tjficas h ^ tpifiOVTS; ^thuKUfjuiv iavreuSy Utry^y h xXtvtj, ov y^P p 

071 firiy aXX’ tcri ‘rev Spovev. And he adds, that lie 

did not say this in the way of reproaching the man, but only to expose 
the wickedness of his enemies, who were determined, at all hazards, 
to depose him. Against the man, in himself considered not a word of 
reproach could be cast l h fjbUfAoSf iyyus ov<ra S-etveoTPit 

«vu/r^t]Tt7v. 

VOJL. VIII. 


T 
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preliending the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, as Beceus had 
made by means of the dialectical formula respecting tlie pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Fatiier through tlie Son, 
seemed offensive. It appeared to them a profane and im- 
pertinent speculation on matters which must only be adored in 
silence.* He proceeded by writings and by discourses to defend 
his orthodoxy, and the course of conduct he had pursued. He 
ever sought to show that he had given up nothing apper- 
taining to orthodoxy, but had only allowed himself, for the 
sake of tiie peace of the church, after the example of the older 
church teachers, to adopt an olKorofiia, a conception, to be 
sure, which theologians in the Greek church were in the habit 
of using in a very indefinite sense, even at the expense of 
strict veracity. The party of the zealots required that he 
should acknowledge his guilt, confess the legality of his de- 
position, furnish a written recantation, and beg forgiveness of 
the patriarch. When he had been forced against his will to 
appear before a synod at Constantinople, and had there boldly 
defended himself, he at length consented to give way for the 
moment, to resign the patriarchal and priestly offices, to sub- 
scribe a confession of faith which had been laid before him, 
and to beg forgiveness of the patriarch Joseph, who was 
entirely ignorant of all these proceedings. f By this, the 
elamours of his enemies were for the present appeased ; but 
only a short time elapsed before he was baiiislied to Brussa. 
While here also, he took an active and zealous part in the 
disputes which were ever springing up afresh. Before a synod 
assembled in the presence of the emperor, he disputed with 
his opponents on the doctrine of the Holy Ghost ; the boldness 
and violence with which he spoke in public drew down upon 
him the displeasure of the emperor, who had but one wish, 
which was to reconcile all the parties with each other. He 
was banished to a castle on the bay of Astacene in Bithynia, 
and here narrowly watched ; he at first suffered from want, 
till the emperor became again more mildly disposed towards 
him. In this confinement, in wliich also he did not cease 

* The moderate Pachymeres, who defends Beccus on many points, 
concurs with this way of thinking: ra n 

3$0) Xay'ut xm) 'huKvuitv irift/xtv. The History of An- 

droiucus, Lib. I. c. viii. T. IL p. 27. 

t Pachymeres, Lib. I. p. 34. 
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writing in defence of hk cause, he spent fourteen years, and 
died there in 1298’. 

After the death of the emperor Michael, and the reinstate- 
ment of the old patriarch Josepli, the party of the Arsenians, 
which had ever continued to propagate itself in secret, once 
more emerged from obscurity. They were as zealous against 
Joseph as the otiier party were against Beccus ; and tlie same 
fanaticism as the followers of the patriarch Joseph had shown 
in avoiding all intercourse with the unionists, the Arsenians 
manifested in refusing fellowship with the so-called Josephites. 
They wanted to have a church by themselves at Constantinople. 
No one was pure enough for them, because they looked upon 
all as polluted by the worship performed by the Josephites. 
At length a magnificent church, that of All-saints, occurred 
to them, which for a long time had been shut up and not used, 
and which therefore they might suppose themselves entitled 
to regard as perfectly pure ; and from the peace-loving em- 
peror, wlw hoped to win this important party by mildness, 
they managed to obtain tliis church for their assemblies. The 
greater the concessions made to them, the higher ro^e their 
demands and their wishes. Toleration did not satisfy them, 
they wante<l to be masters ; they were convinced that the jus- 
tice of their canse would be made manifest by a judgment of 
God, a miracle ; they even succeeded in prevailing on the 
emperor to enter into their ibolish proposals. He was con- 
cerned for nothing but the peace of the church, which was also 
a matter of political importance. This, deceiving himself, he 
hoped he should be able to secure, at all events, whether God 
by a miracle decided in favour of the Arsenians, — in which 
case the party of the Josephites w^ould be compelled to 
acknowledge their rights, — or the miracle did not take place, 
when the Arsenians, undeceived, would be obliged to yield. 
He ordered, therefore, that the bones of John of Damascus 
should be given them for this purpose ; that a writing in 
attestation of their cause should be laid on these bones, and 
that by the mediation of the saint a miracle might be wrought 
for their party. Already the Arsenians proceeded to prepare 
themselves by fasting, prayer, and vigils for this judgment of 
God ; when the emperor, whether of his own impulse or by 
the influence of others, was induced to alter his determination. 
Perhaps he feared the political consequences, for easily might 
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political movements attach themselves to the tendency of the 
Arsenian faction, as the victory of the cause of Arsenius might 
be regarded as a decision against tiie legality of the reign of 
Michael Paleologus, and consequently of his successor. He 
directed that the trial should be forbidden, and that the 
Arsenians should be tield that men ought not to wish to have 
things decided according to their own notions, but should 
follow the ways of divine wisdom, as they were made known 
in the government of the world. Now it was obvious that no 
miracle had been wrought for a long period of time. They 
Lad ceased ever since Christianity began to be more widely 
spread. The writings of the fathers were sufficient to furnish 
the knowledge of God’s will, even as Christ himself assured the 
rich man, who required the resurrection of one from tlie dead^ 
that Moses and the prophets were sufficient. 

In vain did the emperor lK)pe that after the death of the 
patriarch Joseph, in 1283, to whom the Arsenians were so 
hostile, both parties might be reconciled by means of the new 
patriarch Georgias — the Arsenians would only follow the deci- 
sion by a judgment of God. As God is the same now as in 
ancient times, said they, so will lie also ever manifest himself 
by miracles, provided only we doubt not.* And the emperor 
iinally yielded to them, in order to secure the wished-lor peace. 
A great fire was to be kindled, and a writing composed accord- 
ing to their principles, by each of the parties, was to be cast 
into it. The party whose writing remained uninjured should 
be held to be right ; and even should both writings be con- 
sumed, this sliould be regarded as a token whereby God signi- 
fied his will tliat they should conclude a peace with each 
other. Idle emperor directed that a large vase of silver should 
be manufactured for the purpose. The great Sabbath before 
Easter, a day held especially sacred, was chosen for the holding 
of this judgment of God. Before a numerous and gorgeous 
assembly, at the head of which stood the emperor himself, the 
fire was lighted, the two documents were thrown into it, and, 
as was to be expected, soon were both burnt to ashes.-f Now, 
even the Arsenians declared themselves ready to acknowledge 
the patriarch, and to unite again with the rest of the church - 

* Pachymeres, Lib. I. p. CO. 

*{• Puchynieres bays; to < rt /« ovk rhv iavrou 
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The emperor, who thought he had accomplished a great thing, 
led them full of joy, late in the evening, in rough weather, 
amid ice and snow, to the patriarch, who gave them his bless- 
ing. Yet the joy soon proved to be idle. This was only an 
effect of the first transient impression of events ; on the next 
morning all had become cool again. 'I'lius every attempt at 
union proved abortive, and the more so in proportion to the 
pains taken to bring the thing about by outward measures. 

III. Sects which stood forth in opposition to the 
Hierarchy. 

We have seen, in the preceding periods, how the reactions 
of the sects which had sprung up from tlie intermingling of the 
Oriental theosophy with Christianity, still continued to propa- 
gate themselves amid all the persecutions in the Greek churchy 
and to emerge again from obscurity under continually new 
forms. The inward corruption of the Greek church, and the 
unsatisfied religious need of the laity, furnished a good occa- 
sion for these reactions. The political and ecclesiastical 
despotism which sought to suppress, served rather to promote 
them. If mysticism sprung up here and there, within the 
retreats of the monastic life, it might, by its very opposition to 
this prevailing worldliness, be the more c^asily led into an anti- 
churchlike direction, or to blend itself with other mystical 
directions, already possessed of an heretical colouring. The 
Paulicians had now established themselves in fixed settlements, 
beyond the limits of the Greek empire, and might spread back 
again to the spots whence they came, as we know they had a 
great zeal for making proselytes. Their bravery procured 
them admittance among the hireling troops of the hard-pressed 
Greek empire, and here they enjoyed a new opportunity for 
diffusing abroad their doctrines. In the preceding periods we 
saw the sect of the Euchites, who were essentially distin- 
guished by a peculiar modification of Dualism from the 
Paulicians, making their appearance under a monk-like shape, 
ajid we observed their efforts to get introduced among the 
Slavic population. From this centre they now spread back 
again into the Greek empire, for the sect of the Bogomiles, 
<;oncerning whom we are now to speak, betray, beyond the 
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possibility of a doubt, by an affinity of doctrines, their origin 
from that quarter ; and the express testimonies of contem- 
porary writers with regard to their Bulgarian extraction, as 
well as their manifestly Slavic name, confirm the same thing ; 
whether that name was, according to the interpretation of the 
Greeks, derived from' the circumstances that, in their prayers, 
they were heard frequently calling on God for mercy,* or 
whether the Slavic signification of the word Bogumil, one be- 
loved of God, I is the fundamental one, so that this name, 
denoting a pious community, may be considered analogous to 
the ‘‘friends of God,’^ in Germany. What is said by them- 
selves goes to show that they sprung up out of the midst of 
ecclesiastics or monks of the Greek church. 

Tlie Bogomiles, like the Euchites of the eleventh century, 
have nothing in common with the older Gnostics. We hear 
not a word from them concerning a doctrine of -ZEons, or 
concerning an original evil principle ; but they busied them- 
ilelves with a higher doctrine of spirits. The name Satanael,J 
and tlie figure of God as the ancient of day8,§ might seem to 
point to Jewish elements, which had exercised an influence on 
the authors of the sect. Perhaps on this point, also, the lan- 
guage of the Bogomiles themselves should be taken into 
consideration, who, in allegorically expounding the account of 
the star of the wise men, called Jerusalem the Catholic cliurch, 

**' “ Bop; milui/" Lord, have mercy. See the 23d chapter of the Pa- 
noplia of Euthymius ^igabenus, published by Dr. Gieseler, 1842, in the 
Greek oripinill ; Boy « tmv Be uXyd^a/y yXMirtTcx, Ka\it Tov Ssov, fxikovt 'SI to 

iXsrjiTov' o’ av av-Tovi o tov tOv sXsov ierttr^ru^ivos • 

Thus this name would be analogous to that of the Eucliites, Messalians. 

t See the remarks of Gieseler on the ahove-citedr words of Euthymius. 
Euthymius cites, from the Bogomiles : vra^a. tmv kt.) tuv 

aXXeuv y^a./j,/ueiTSMV xetl ^I'^oterMctXafv fjetthlv aorohsy on c ’yipiTTo; iv 

yevvaTCit (their Communities), dip’ hfjedv yupi toI; kt^utovs 

xdXou: avrdv. Couip. what is said by the Enchites, in a preceding 
volume. Yet in the passages there cited, from the dialogue of Michael 
Psellus, TTifi ivs^ysl/xf Ixiptovedv^ p. 2, cd. Boissonade, 1838, by the Upov 
xofMfAo. is to be understood, not the Catholic clerus, but tlie Catholic church 
generally, as opposed to the voMy^plv KofAfAoe. of the heretics. 

X Like Sammael, among the Jews. 

^ The words of Euthymius: A'iyovtriv, ovk ova^ fjuovov veoXXdKis dxxd 
nut fiXiTuv tqv vroert^o: &>? yi^ovra f^a^uyivitov^ ed. Gieseler, p. 33. 
How they represented God, also, under a human shape : 

p. 7. 
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the star of the Mosaic law, which had first guided them to the 
Catholic church, where they learned from the priests and 
lawyers tliat Christ was born in Bethlehem, that is, that the 
true Christ was to be found in that community which, by a 
reaction of reform, had itself gone forth from the Catholic 
church.^ Satanael they regarded as tlxe first-born son of the 
supreme God, in which they agreed with the Euchites, and 
with one particular view of the Parsic dualism, — who sat at 
the riglit liand of God, armed witli divine power, and holding 
the second place after him. To each of the higher spirits God 
had committed a particular department of administraiion, while 
Satanael was placed over all as his universal vicegerent. Thus 
he was tempted to become proud, and, intoxicated with the 
sense of liis power and dignity, was for making himself inde- 
pendent (d the supreme God, and founding an empire of his 
own. IJe endeavoured, also, to lead away from their alle- 
giance the angels to whom God had entrusted the management 
of tlie ditl’erent portions of the world ; {xnd lie succeeded with 
a part of them. The Bogomiles believed they found Satanael 
described in the unjust steward of the parable, and thcj’' 
expended much labour in expounding the several points in 
the parable in accordance with this notion. Satanael now 
called touether the angels who had apostatized with him,J 
and invited them to join him in laying the groundwork 
of a new creation, independent of the supreme God, a new 
heaven and a new earth; for the Father had not yet deprived 


* See the excerpt, from Euthymius, published by Gieseler, p. 35. 
t '^Phese tloctriues arc all found aj^aiii in the conversation betwixt 
Christ and the apostle John, published under the name of this apostle, 
which apocryphal writing was published from the archives of the Inqui- 
sitorial tribunal at Carcassone, by the Dominican Jean Benoist, in his 
Histoire des Albigcois, T. I.; and last by Thilo, in the first volume of liis 
Cod. apocryph. Novi Testament!, p. 885. The same doctrine concerning 
the apostasy of Satanael occasioned by pride, concerning the arts which 
lie employed to seduce the angels placed as vicegenmts over the different- 
parts of th(* world, as well as the comparison between Satanael and tlie 
unjust steward, is there carried out in all its particulars, — a certain 
proof that the above document is to be traced, directly or indirectly, to 
the Bogomiles. In fact, this apocryphal writing is said to liave been 
brought, by an heretical bisliop, from llulgaria to France. 

X According to the above-mentioned Pbcudo-Johannean gospel, it was 
a third part of the angels. 
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him of his divine form, he had not as yet lost the El, but still 
possessed creative power. lie let himself down, therefore, 
with his' apostate companions, into chaos, and here laid the 
foundations of this new empire ; with his angels he created man, 
and gave him a body formed out of the earth. ^ To animate 
this being, he meajit‘to give him a portion of his own spirit, 
but he was unable to carry the work to its completion ; there- 
fore he had recourse to the supreme God, beseeching him to 
have pity on his own image, and binding himself to share with 
him in the possession of man. He promised that, by the race 
proceeding from man, tlie places of those angels should be 
made good wlio had fallen from God in heaven. j" So the 
supreme God took pity on this image, and communicated to it 
a portion of his own spirit, and so man became a living soul. 
But now, when Adam and Eve, who had been created with 
him, became radiant with splendour, in virtue of the divine life 
that had been communicated to them, Satanael, seized with 
envy, resolved to defeat the destination of mankind to enter 
into those vacant places of the higher spiritual world. For 
this purpose he seduced Eve, intending by intercourse with 
her to bring forth a posterity which should overpower and ex- 
tinguish the posterity of Adam. Thus Cain was begotten, the 
representative of the evil principle in humanity ; while Abel, 
the offspring of Adam and Eve, was the representative of tlie 
good principle. Satanael ruled in the world he had created. 
He had power to lead astray tlie majority of mankind, so that 
but few attained to their ultimate destination. It was he who 
represented himself to the Jews as the supreme God. He em- 
ployed Moses as his instrument, giving him the law, which in 
fact the apostle Paul describes as begetting sin ; he bestowed 
on Moses the power of working miracles. Many thousands 
were thus brought to ruin by the tyranny of Satanael. Then 
the good God had pity on the higher nature in humanity w hich 
had proceeded from himself and was akin to his own, in 
that humanity which had become so estranged from its desti- 

* In the account of the creation of man (aiithropogony), the above- 
mentioned apocryphal gospel differed entirely from the doctrine of the 
Bogomiles, as the latter is represented by Euthyi|iius. 

f We recognize here, something common to the Bogomiles with the 
church theology ; for it was a very commonly-spread doctrine, that 
elect among men were to take the place of the fallen angels. 
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nation by the crafty plots of Satanael. He determined to 
rescue men from the dominion of Satanael, and to deprive the 
latter of his power. For this purpose, in the 5500th year 
after the creation of the world, he caused to emanate from 
himself a spirit who was called the Son of God, Logos, the 
archangel Michael, exalted above all the angels, ti)e angel of 
the great council, Isa. ix. 6, who was to overthrow the empire 
of Satanael and occupy his place. This being he sent 4lown 
into the world in an ethereal body, which resembled an earthly 
body only in its outward appearance. He made use of Mary 
simply as a channel of introduction. She found the divine 
child already in its swaddling-clothes in the manger^ without 
knowing how it came there. Of course, all that was sensible 
here, was merely in appearance. Satanael, who held Jesus to 
be nothing more than a man, and saw his kingdom among the 
Jews drawn into apostasy and endangered by him, plotted his 
death. But Jesus baffled him ; in reality, he could not be 
affected by any sensuous sufferings. He who, though sup- 
posed to be dead, was exalted above all suffering, appeared on 
the third day in the full vigour of life ; when, laying aside the 
veil of his seeming earthly body, he showed himself to Satanael 
in his true heavenly form. The latter was forced ^o acknow- 
ledge his supremacy, and, being deprived by Christ of his 
divine power, was obliged to give up the name El, and remain 
nothing but Satan.* Christ then ascended to the right hand 
of God, to be the second after him, and to occupy the place of 

* It is manifest, from a comparison of Euthymius with himself, that 
he has represented the matter erroneously, when he says, earlier (p. 13, 
1. c,), the good God deprived Satanael of the Eli, in punishment for his 
rjohahiting with Eve. What he himself says (p. 17) contradicts this, 
and is, without doubt, the correct statement, namely, that this was first 
brought about by Christ. So the accounts given by Euthymius gene- 
rally, may not always be quite accurate. So it may not be an altogether 
faitliful representation of the Bogomilian doctrine, when Euthymius 
(p. 17) says that, according to the same, Satanael is not only deprived by 
Christ of his El, but also thrust down to hell ; for this contradicts what 
Euthymius himself observes (p. 27), where he says the Bogomiles 
taught that, as Satanael once had the temple of Jerusalem for his seat, so, 
after its destruction, he chose for this same purpose the temple of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. But if so, then* though Satan was no longer 
Satanael, yet he still continued to exercise a certain power over the un- 
redeemed. Euthymius perhaps failed here, as in other cases, to separate 
things which were altogether distinct in the doctrine of the Bogomiles. 
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the ruined Satanael.^ When Christ was now removed from the 
earth, and taken up into heaven, God caused a second power, 
the Holy Ghost, to emanate from himself, who took the place 
of the now risen and exalted Christ, by his influences on indi- 
vidual souls and the community of the faithful, j" It may be 
noticed as a characteristic peculiarity, that the Holy Spirit 
was represented by the Bogomiles under the form of a beard- 
less youth, doubtless a symbol of his all-renovating power. 
They regarded it as the final end of all things, that when 
Christ and the Holy Ghost should have finished their whole 
work, all the consequences of the apostasy from God would be 
removed, and the redeemed souls would attain to their final 
destination. Then God would receive back into himself those 
powers which had emanated from him, and all things would 
return to their original unity. J Accordingly, the Bogomilian 

* Eiithymius doubtless falls into the mistake again, of not sufficiently 
separating things which were distinct, when he attributes to the Bogo- 
miles the doctrine that Christ, after his ascension to heaven, relinquished 
his independent existence, and again sunk back into the one essence of 
the Father, E’/ra ehv xa) dyaXv^fjvx/ tis 

p, 17. In fact, the two assertions contradict each other, that 
Christ, at his exaltation to the right hand of God, assumed a rank next 
to the Father, and at the same time sunk hack into the essence God, 
from which he had emanated, One of these statements evidently 
excludes the other. The only way to clear up the contradiction is, to 
suppose that what is here represented as taking place at the same mo- 
ment, is really distributed into difierent moments, the sitting at the right 
hand of God taking place directly after Chri^t’s resurrection and 
ascension to heaven, while his return into the essence of God was not to 
take place till after the completion of the whole work of redemption, 
and the total destruction of Satanaers kingdom. 

f Euthymius may possibly be under a mistake from the sarr^ cause, 
namely from failing to distinguish different moments, when he repre- 
sents it as the doctrine of the Bogomiles, tliat the Son of God and the 
Holy Spirit had both emanated from God at the same time. Vide s. 3. 
That God T^tvr^eereoTros xx-o rev erivTXX4(rxtX.to(rvev xrtvrxKeffteervev HreUfy 
namely, since the birth of Christ ; see s. 23. «roy erxri^x (juh ug yi^eynt 
fix^vyivitovy Tov viov ug vxrnynrviv xv^ex, ro Se xrnvfjbx to xyiov w; Xs/o- 
vt^O(rafxrev vtxvtxv. 

J Tfly vuv xxi TO •rnvfJM ro xym tig rev rrxri^x ?raX/y, eZ 
r^tot^effsoxrov xvrh dx'o rev vtyrxxur^iXi'eirrev srevg 
r^tdxoyrx xxi r^txv irxv rrxXiy yivtr^ai fAeverr^erurrov. Here, 

again, it is easy to see that Euthymius has confounded things different in 
kind ; for it cannot be a correct representation of the Bogomilian doc- 
trine with regard to Christ to say that, after finishing his work on earth 
he sunk back into the divine essence ; still less can it be so with regard 
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view of the Trinity is most nearly akin to the Sabellian ; and 
from this point of view they might say, conforming to the faith 
of the church, that they believed in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.* 

They rejected the church baptism, as a mere baptism with 
water, following here the anti-judaizing Gnostics ; and as the 
apocryphal gospel of John faithfully represents on this point 
the doctrine of the Bogomiles, there can be no doubt that they 
looked upon John the Baptist as a servant of the Jewish God 
Satanael, and the water-baptism, therefore, which proceeded 
from him as opposed to Christian baptism. The only Christian 
baptism was a baptism of the Spirit, to be imparted simply by 
calling upon the Holy Ghost, with the laying on of hands. 
There were two modes of initiation into their sect : after the 
individual who wished to be received into their community 
had first prepared himself for it by the confession of sins, 
fasting, and prayer, he was introduced into their assembly, 
when the presiding officer laid the gospel of John on his head, 
and they invoked upon him the Holy Ghost, and repeated the 
Lord’s prayer. A season of probation was then assigned to 
him, during which he must lead a life of the strictest absti- 
nence. If men and women bore testimony that he had 
faithfully observed this season of probation, he was once more 
introduced into their assembly, placed with his face towards 
the east, and the gospel of John again laid on his head. The 
men and women of the assembly ^ain touched his head with 
their hands, and sung together a hymn of thanksgiving that 
he had proved himself worthy to become a member of their 
community. 

As they rejected outward baptism, so they seem also to have 
rejected altogether the outward celebration of the Lord’s 
supper probably understanding the Lord’s supper spiritually 

to the Holy Spirit, whose agency was to begin at the very point of time 
when Christ ascended to heaven. We are perfectly warranted, there- 
fore, to represent the theory otherwise, so as to make it consistent with 
itself. 

* Euthym. S. 2 : Tat frauras tS 

u^oXaf4,Cav6utr4, ixaTt^av fjciiivty'ya dxnya 

tJcXajuci^avraj fjiXv viovt ^ytvfjbarof, 

t If we find among those Catharists, who in various respects were 
related to the Bogomiles in their doctrines, something like an outward 
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and symbolically of tlie communion with Christ, as the bread 
of life that came down from heaven ; to which also tliey 
applied the petition for our daily bread in the Lord’s prayer, 
as signifying a participation in the new fellowsiiip of life, 
founded by Christ ; and by this petition the original unity of 
the spiritual world — in* virtue of which all called upon God 
as their common father, but which had been broken up by 
Satanael — was restored. The Lord’s prayer was the symbol 
of this unity restored.* We should notice, in this connection, 
that the Bogomiles, consistently with their Docetism, could 
recognize no other than a spiritual communion with Christ. 
The sacrifice of the mass, according to the dominant church, 
they interpreted as an ofi'eriiig to evil spirits residing within 
the church. 

From wdiat has been said, it is manifest into what opposition 
wdth the dominant church the Bogomiles would be driven by 
their mystical element. They contended against the worship 
of the Virgin Mary, of the saints, and of images. The true 
SeoTOKOQ, said they, is the soul of the real believer, of the 
Bogomile, which carries the Logos in itself ; and while it leads 
others to the divine life, produces that life out of itself. In tiie 

xselebration of the Lord’s supper, yet we cannot with safety argue back 
from this circumstance to the tenets held by the latter, for tiiere were 
still many points in which the two sects differed from each other. 

* We must endeavour, as far as the case admits of it, to make out the 
real opinion of the Bogomiles, from the obscure account by Euthymius, ' 
compared with a passage in the apocr\phal gospel of John. Euthy- 
mius’s words are : <rt}f xontuvias ovof^a^ovfft t>?v •X'ftotnvy^riv «rey 

fi/jbuv^ Toy aoTov yup (^yjTt Tov i’riovfftovy tron^^/ov Ti Katvuylecs o(A.olu>i tv)v 
AiyofA}yv)y tv tZ ilayyiXiM tovto yu^ (pritn to <7roT^oiev n xenvij 

ftvffTixoy Js ^trervav 'tvjv afz<porioo)y tovtuv /u.truXvi'^iv. He says 
himself, that Bogomiles, when asked in what sense they understood these 
words, replied that they did not know themselves ; whether it was that 
the individuals of whom he inquired belonged to the more ignorant 
class, or that they did not wish to disclose the esoteric sense of the doc- 
trine. From the apocryphal gospel, the words of Christ belong here : 
Quia ego sum panis vita) descendens de septirno coelo et qui manducant 
carnem meam et bibunt sanguinem meum, isti filii Dei vocahuntur. 
And to the question, what it meant to eat his flesh and drink his blood, 
Christ answers, Ante ruinam diaboli cum omni militia sua a gloria 
patris in oratione oraudo sic gloriffcabaiit patrem in orationibus dicendo : 
pater noster, qui es in codUs, et ita omnia cantica eorum ascendebant ante 
eedem patris. Et cum cecidissent, postta non possunt glorificare Deuni 
in oratione ista. 
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Iconoclasts, they recognized kindred spirits. It was only the 
patriarchs and emperors of this party whom they regarded as 
Christians, The image worshippers, on the other hand, they 
called idolaters. They honoured especially Constantine Co- 
pronyinus, a fact easily explained from popular rumours con- 
cerning him. But this circumstance affords grounds for 
iini)ortant conclusions with regard to the origin of this sect. 
AVe find evidence here, that this sect had sprung up neither in 
a foreign country, nor at this particular point of time ; else, 
how could they have known so much about this emperor, or 
how should they concern themselves about him one way or the 
other ? 

When, however, the representatives of the Catholic church 
ap}>ealed to miracles wrought by the relics of saints, it never 
occurred to the uncritical minds of the Bogomiles to call these 
miracles in question, 'i'hey resorted to another mode of con- 
futation. As it was their doctrine that every man is attended 
by a gocKl or evil spirit ; they said, the evil spirits connected 
witii those advocates of error in their lifetime, wrought these 
miracles after their death, with a view to seduce the simple 
and lead them to worship the unholy as holy. Nor could they 
tolerate that reverence from the cross which was permitted 
even by Iconoclasts. This we might infer, indeed, from their 
views of Christ’s passion. And when men told them of the 
power of tlie cross over the demoniacal world, they either 
replied that evil spirits hailed the symbol with joy, as typifying 
the instrument wliich they would have employed for the death 
of the Redeemer, or that they only practised dissimulation in 
order to lead men into error. The churches they scorned, as 
seats of evil spirits ; for the Most High, who has heaven for 
his habitation, dwells not in temples made with hands. Ac- 
cording to their own principles, they might, for the purpose 
of escaping persecution, pretend to join in the church worship. 
They looked upon it all as the work of evil spirits ; and then 
they supposed a certain dominion over the world was allowed 
by the Father to Satanael, until the termination of the seventJi 
seon (the seven thousandth year). The Bogomiles, like one 
class of the Euchites, noticed by us in the preceding periods, 
believed they ought occasionally to enter into some agreement 
with Satanael and his powers, so long as his empire still sub- 
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sisted. They appealed, in proof of this, to the words ascribed 
to Christ in one of their apocryphal gospels : Keverence not 
the evil spirits for tlie purpose of obtaining anything from 
them, but that they may not injure you.''* ‘‘Therefore," 
said they, “ we are bound to reverence the evil sj)irits dwelling 
in tlie ternides, lest they be wrought against those who omit to 
do so, and involve them in ruin (namely, by stirring up perse- 
cutions against them)."*|’ They cited also another apocryphal 
saying of Christ : “ Save yourselves with craft, '’:j; the maxim 
by which tiiey sought to justify the various arts of dissimulation 
resorted to by them for the salvation of their lives. The words 
of Christ, in Matt, xxiii. 3, they explained as follows : “ We 
should affect to do everything which the hierarchy prescribes ; 
but not really follow their works." The fact also that Christ 
spoke to the multitude in parables, was one to which they gave 
their own peculiar interpretation. 

Since the Bogomiles regarded the body as a prison-house, 
wherein the soul, which is related to God, has been confined, 
death appeared to them the means of release for such faithful 
ones as iiad become partakers of the divine life here below. 
“ These," said they, do not die, but they are transported 
over, as it were, in a sleep, putting off this earthly coil of the 
fleSh without pain, and putting on the imperishable and divine 
clothing of Christ."§ 

As it regards the canon of the Bogomiles, Euthymius reports 
that they rejected the historical books of the Old 'restament, 
and received the Psalms and prophets, and all the writings of 
the New Testament ; but whether he has correctly represented 
their opinion on this point may well be doubted. Certainly 
they did not attribute to the other books the same authority as 
to the gospel of John, which in fact always appears as the 

* Ti/u-art va }eu/ubo\tetf ov^' Yvae avreiv, akX* '/t»a fjtii fiXa- 

•\peinrtv vfjMs, 

t The relationship of the Euchites and Bogomiles with the so called 
Syrian devil-worshippers, Jezidaners, can hardly be mistaken ; whether 
it was that the latter sprung from the former, or that both had a common 
origin. 

1 Tgaarw 90i6nru 

9 Toifg rotourovf ftti a^Xu h UTrvMf ro 

^ttXmv TOVTi xat era^Xf>ev xs^tSiXxief ecTcws ix^t/a/x^povg xa) riip 
KKi Stuay rou X^ifTav araXm h^v^fAtvavg, 
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principal book with them. Very probably they might, in 
conversation with the friends of the church, to whose views 
they wished to accommodate themselves, have appealed to 
these Scriptures, where they thought they could interpret 
them in favour of their own doctrines, without allowing them 
on that account the authority of a rule gf faith. It may be, too, 
that, like the Maiiich«ans, they distinguished in these Scrip- 
tuies parts that were true from others which they considered 
false. It is plain, that they could not, according to their 
doctrine, receive the whole, unless they allowed themselves in 
the most forced interpretations. It would be even so with the 
gospel of John, wliich so directly contradicts their representa- 
tion of John the Baptist ; and it may justly be questioned, 
wliether their gospel was really the genuine gospel of John. 
The history of Christ’s infancy they explained as a symbolical 
clothing of higher facts, or as a myth. They asserted also, 
that the gospels had been falsified by the church teaching ; and 
they named Chrysostom * in particular, as one of these falsi- 
fiers. Owing to the theosophic bent, they were set against all 
scientifii; culture. The grammarians, with whom they would 
have nothing to do, were to them the same as the scribes of 
tlie New' Testament, whom they put in one class with The 
Piiarisees, 

While the Bogomiles looked upon the dominant church as 
a church apostate from Christ, and ruled by Satanael, they 
represented themselves as the true Christians, citizens of 
Chris t.t 

As they supposed they might resort to every species of 
accommodatiou and dissimulation, as they generally succeeded 
by their rigid and monk-like life in commanding a certain 
degree of respect, and, before they began to divulge their 
peculiar doctrine, cited from the Bible a great deal that was 
applicable to Christian life and opposed to the doctrines of the 
church, they found no difficulty in getting hearers among the 
laity and clergy in Constantinople, and in the towms and 
villages of the country. J Adherents of this sect were to be 

* Vide s. 21. 

t x^t^ra-sroxTrttt. See the little tract of Euthymius against 

tlie Bogomiles, published in J. Tollii Itinerar. Italic, p 112 : xvirria.ya\is 
\a.vrovi oytuu^avrts fAtvop^^urrct y' 122 . 

J In Anathem. xii. (J. Tollii insignia Itinerar. Ital.), it is said, that 
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found in the greatest families connected with the court.* 
The emperor, Alexius Comnenus, on hearing of this, resolved 
to spare no pains in ferreting out the doctrines which were held 
so secretly, and in bringing their heads and teachers to punish- 
ment. Information liaving been obtained, by torture, from 
certain members of tlui sect who had been arrested, that an 
old man, known as a monk, and named Basilius, stood at 
their head, the emperor caused him to be brouglit, in a covert 
manner — as it was pretended — to the palace, where he treated 
him with great honour, invited him to sit at his own table, 
and professed a wish to be instructed in their doctrines, with a 
view of joining the sect. Basilius, though at first mistrustful, 
at length fell into the trap, and set forth all the doctrines of 
the sect to the emperor, his imagined disciple ; but behind a 
cuttain sat one charged with the business of taking down 
minutes of the whole conversation. When the thing had been 
carried far enough, the curtain was raised, and, to his conster- 
nation, Basilius saw the notables of the spiritual and secular 
orders, the former, under the presidency of the patrhirch Nicho- 
las, assembled before him. The copy of what he had said to the 
<?mperor was shown him, and he confessed that these were 
Jiis doctrines, and declared himself ready to suffer the loss of 
all things for them. Upon this, he was led away to prison, 
and many of all ranks were arrested as Bogomiles. Of tiiese, 
some confessed that they had joined the sect, others denied it. 
To separate the innocent from the guilty, the emperor resorted 
to a li’ick, in which very probably he may have been outwitted 
by many of his victims. He directed that all who had been 
arrested should appear on a public place, before a grand and 
numerous assembly, in the centre of which sat tlie emperor 
himself, elevated on a throne. Two great fires were kindled ; 
by one of these was erected a cross, by the otiier none. The 
emperor now declared that, as he was unable to distinguish the 
innocent from the guilty, he would cause them all to be put to 

those who joined the Bogomiles from the lay order, did not hesitate to 
partake of the church communion, and that the priests, who had secretly 
joined this sect, continued to celebrate mass as before, p. 122: Euthy- 
inius says, in the tract on the sect of the Bogomiles, published by J. 
Tolle, p, 112 : *E» ^oXu ttxi <ra vt/v. 

* ri xetxov xai %U aixlecf fAtyta'Toif xeti troXkfiu 

TO htvov. Anna Comnena Alexias, Lib. XV. f. 387, ed. Veuet. 
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death. Those who wished to die as believers should pass to 
the fire with the cross, and pay their homage to the latter. A 
division having thus been made among the condemned, the 
emperor directed both parties to be conducted back to their 
places. Those whom by this test he siy)posed he had ascer- 
tained to be orthodox, he dismissed with a few words of admo- 
nition ; the others he sent back to their prison. The emperor 
and the patriarch expended a great deal of labour in gradually 
instructing these latter, which, however, did not succeed except 
with a few, who were therefore pardoned. The rest were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Basilius alone, who 
would listen to no persuasions, being the leader of the sect, 
was condeumed to die at the stake (a.d. 1119). It is said 
that he proceeded to the place of his execution at first in 
a triumphant confidence of faith, singing the thirtieth psalm 
but when he came nearer, and beheld the curling volume of 
flames, he could no longer suppress the feelings of nature. 
Clasping together his hands, he held them before his face ; 
but in the end he held fast to his confession. 

The Bogomiles were already too widely spread in the Greek 
empire, to be rooted out by such measures as these. Among 
laymen, ecclesiastics, and monks, many might continue to go 
on and propagate themselves in secret. The writings of a 
venerated monk, Constantines Chrysomalos, are said to have 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of these doctrines, but it 
was not till after his death that attention was directed to the 
threatening danger from this quarter ; and a synod assembled 
under the emperor Emanuel Comnenus, in 1140, at Constan- 
tinople, pronounced sentence of condemnation on him and his 
followers. Yet it may be questioned, whether the name Bogo- 
miles was not here employed for the purpose of stigmatizing 
as heretics those who had no connection with them, but 
attacked from some other point of view the prevailing worldli- 
ness of the dominant church ; persons who had nothing in 
common with the Bogomiles, except a certain fervent mystical 
tendency, which was not to be satisfied by the common church 
theology. Perhaps a certain connection may have subsisted 

* It may be doubted whether his words, and the lively hope therein 
expressed, have not been understood too grossly, when he is represented 
as expecting that the flames would not hurt him, but angels would 
snatch him from the midst of them. 

VOL. VIII. 


U 
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between this mystical tendency and the Bogomiles ; yet we 
have no good reason for supposing that this tendency itself had 
sprung out of Bogomilian principles. 

It is manifest, from what has been communicated to us from 
the writings of this monk, that jthere existed a secret society, 
which was supposed to have the power of imparting a higher 
spiritual life than could be attained by the sacraments of the 
church, and in connection witli which there were many rites 
and ceremonies of initiation. The transformation of man by 
a new divine life, making him capable of the intuition of 
divine things, was set over against a dead Scripture learning, 
and the mechanical forms of the church ; an antagonism con- 
stantly occurring under various forms, in the mystical theology 
of all ages. We find great use made here of the ideas of St. 
Paul, a circumstance not wont to distinguish the mysticism 
of the Greek church, which possessed less affinity with the 
Pauline spirit ; neither do any indications of it appear among 
the Bogomiles. Since the subjective element, the progressive 
development of a divine life beginning with a change of nature 
(^dva<TTOL')(eiit}(riQ), was considered the main thing, without 
which no man could be in the true sense a Christian, this led 
to the rejection of infant baptism. ‘‘ Those who had been 
baptized in childhood, without previous instruction, were not 
Christian, it was said, though they were called so. Though 
they might live in the practice of many virtues, yet these were 
nothing better than single good actions among the heathen.” 
It was understood by this party that the characteristic thing 
in the condition of a Christian, did not consist in insulated 
virtues, but in the main direction and bent of the whole 
life. “ All singing and praying, all participation in the 
outward rites of the church, all study of the Scriptures, is 
dead and nugatory, separate from this inward change, whereby 
man is delivered from the power of the evil principle. Though 
one should know every word of Scripture by heart, and in 
the pride of that knowledge which puffeth up, pretend to 
teach others, still, it profits nothing, unless accompanied with 
this higher instruction in spiritual things ; this transformation, 
this new shaping of the condition of the soul.* 


* El dfetffTn^uwtritis (or (jutrttttroryQUtu&tats) 

xett ruv avruv 
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In his polemical attacks on holiness of works, Chrysomalos 
follows the apostle Paul. ‘‘To the obtaining of that grace of 
inward transformation,” says he, “ man’s own doings can con- 
tribute nothing ; it is obtained by faith alone. It is by this 
alone that a man becomes capable of any real virtue. Though 
such as have not^ attained to that higher position may insist 
upon it that they bring forth good actions for God’s sake, 
still, they really act from a sort of instinct rather than from 
rational consciousness. We here meet with the doctrine 
which often occurs among the mystics, that all purely human 
agency must sink to nothing, and God alone produce the 
entire work in the soul which he fills. Hence, all which the 
man does himself appears tainted with sin. “ It profits Chris- 
tians nothing to live in the practice of all the virtues, and to 
shun all the vices, though they do it for God’s sake, if they 
have not obtained a spiritual feeling of the indwelling of the 
Divine Spirit, producing within them by nature and without 
constraint that which is good, and making them quite in- 
vincible to the temptations of evil.f He who is not conscious 
that God himself accomplishes his own will in him through 
Christ, labours in vain.j Those true Christians who have 
arrived at the maturity of Christian manhood stand no longer 
under the law ; by virtue of God’s agency within them, they 
fulfil the law to the utmost.” 

Contempt for all civil authority was one charge brought 
against the followers of this doctrine ; but a seditious turn 
could hardly be united with a mysticism of this sort. The 
charge probably grew out of the spiritual self-conceit with 
which they affected to look down upon all the high dignities 
in the secular and ecclesiastical orders as belonging to a much 
lower sphere of spiritual understanding than their own. 
Perhaps they only inveighed against those extravagant titles 
which, after the oriental fashion, were in those times bestowed 
on the great, and declared them to be idolatrous and unworthy 

* dkUtfAOffi \oiKiyat vaug ravra xotTo^iouvretg xa) aftaXoyat/vrxg 

Sia Tov B‘ 60 v xetTo^&evv^ etXeyciig Si TotUTa <TotovvTug. 

■f fAVt votpetv vov ^nvftxrog {pvfftkvg vt 

kvealvvat; b uvro7g in^yet/vreg to iyx^ov xnt kxivvrovg oraurti grotovvrog 

J offTig ch etlcri^Tgi vofpaig vretot/VTOg iv ai/Te^ tov B'SOV To 

xvToZ Sice *lvi(rov X-otifTov, etg xtvof xootjZ, 

V 2 
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of Christians. So at least we might gather from many of 
their expressions.^ * * 

They are said to have maintained that no man is a Christian 
who is not conscious of having within him two souls, one 
subject to sin, and one superior to all evil, sinless.f If this 
is a correct representalion of their doctrine, it must be under- 
stood in the sense that, first, by the new birth, man has a soul 
without sin ; and, by means of it, is iif a condition to resist 
the soul burdened with sin. We can hardly suppose, how- 
ever, that on the basis of this nxysticism, such an antagonism 
between the godlike and ungodlike principles would be con- 
sidered as having been first called forth by Christianity. More 
probably the doctrine, in this particular aspect of it, has 
not been correctly represented ; and perhaps the opinion 
was this, that, from the very first, there are in every man 
two souls ; a higher nature, which St. Paul designates as 
vthe inner man, — a nature superior to all contact with sin, but 
which, through the predominance of the ungodly principle, is 
'prevented from passing into action : this is first made active 
by becoming united with its original source through the 
redemption, is thus freed from the yoke of the foreign nature ; 
and so the man attains to freedom from sin. With the laying 
ijn of hands, unction, and various mystic rites, the consecration 
was consummated by the spiritual superiors of the society on 
those who lodged after this amcrrocxttwtrtg.J 

That reaction against the corrupt church proceeding from a 
spirit of reform, which it was ever found impossible to suppress, 
was doubtless propagated in a secret manner ; and in the 
beginning of the reign of the emperor Emmanuel Comnenus, 
a certain monk appears at Constantinople, by the name of 
Niphon, who stood at the head of this more widely spread 

* oo'a vrolf (LrifLiav <***«< 0^oyvia’iv <too 1a.rcc,yZ 

^poo’xt/vtTv Aira<pXva^n(recyTt roi/g oTTotiu ap^^^ovrt « ^poerKVvno'iv 

etirevipbovTAg, 

f a>g Tug %pnfriet,vcg eclruv avetfcupn^ToVy tviv 5 s 

afitxpTnrtKnv. 

^ As it is called, Siie riXttriov^yin<rici>gj xa) tJjj tmv ^&ipuv k^i^io'g&tg 

tS* Wtfrnftivoiv olxoyiftenv tJj? fAVffr$x^g raCrttg — S<« Ttjg uffotyofAivns 

xetTti^inirgug rt xeti (ivwtoeg rt ^pitriofg AvxirTOi^^ua/ffivTsg. The pre- 

sidents 'iTifxivacrau See the excerpts from the acts of that Synod, in 
Leonis Allatii de ecclesiae occidentalis atque orientalis perpetua consen- 
sione. Colon. 1648. Lib. II. c. xi. p. 646. 
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movement. By his pious and strict life he had won universal 
reverence. He is described as being a man unversed in the 
ancient literature, but so much the more familiar with the 
Holy Scriptures.* That one who was governed by a pre- 
dominant practical and biblical tendency, who from his child- 
hood had occupied himself chiefly with the study of the Bible, 
should allow himself to be carried away by the doctrines of 
the Bogomiles, is in itself hardly probable ; but it is more easy 
to conceive that such an one might be impelled, by his oppo- 
sition to a dead and formal orthodoxy, and the hierarchy con- 
nected therewith, to a mystical theology. * We must also admit 
it to be possible, that a school for the propagation of Bogo- 
milian jdeas had formed itself among the monks, and that 
Niphon may from the first have been educated in this school. 
This Niphon seems to have exercised an extensive influence. 
He maintained a close correspondence, particularly with the 
bishops of Cappadocia, and there was a peculiar spirit which 
seems to have animated these bishops. Some clue to the 
matter was got hold of, and, under the presidency of the 
patriarch Michael of Constantinople, several endemic synods^ 
were held there in opposition to these tendencies. ^ Men were 
disposed to trace in them the diffusion of Bogomilian prin- 
ciples ; but the only thing that could point to such principles 
is what was said of this party, that they did not regard the 
God of the’ Old Testament as the true God.f But considering 
the slight respect which was paid to truth among the Greeks 
of this period, we may doubt whether such a declaration is 
altogether worthy of credit ; and even if it w'ere, such a 
doctrine may just as well be traced to other sources as to the 
sect of the Bogomiles. When those bishops were accused of 
rebaptizing such as had received infant baptism, on the ground 
that they regarded this transaction as invalid, having been 
performed by vicious men ; this certainly is inconsistent with 

The historian of this time, John Cinnamos, says of him : < 3 ra.thuttf 
jU'H' iyxvxXlou xat fia,6nfJi>ira/v oitSi ve7f Upolg Ss 

Xoytot; \k 'vathoiv letvTov Lib. II. p. 64, ed. Meineke. 

t See the excerpts from the acts in the above cited work of Leo 
Allatius, Lib. II. c. xii, p. 671. 

% Thus, in the copy of the transactions with Niphon, it is said of him, 
that he pronounced the anathema on the God of the Hebrews. Leo 
Allat. 1. c. p. 682; and John Cinnamos says of him, 1. c, p, 64: 

E"pciil6jy ^tov. 
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the principles of the Bogomiles, who allowed no validity to 
water-baptism in any way. Various other circumstances 
indicate a tendency which was seeking to restore primitive 
Christianity, striving to oppose superstition. Without needing 
to resort to the hypothesis of any Bogomilian element, we 
may on this ground alone satisfactorily account for it, that 
they would sanction no other adoration of the cross, except 
that which was paid to a cross bearing the inscription ‘‘Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,” consequently referring immediately 
to Christ himself; that they declared those miracles said to 
be wrought by the bare sign of the cross a work of the 
devil, and that they steadfastly opposed all images of saints. 
The monk Niphon was condemned to perpetual confinement 
in a monastery ; but the patriarch Cosmas, Michael’s suc- 
cessor, restored him to liberty, and he stood high in the 
estimation of that prelate, insomuch that he made him his 
confidant and table-companion. The friendship of such a man 
would lead us to judge favourably of Niphon’s character ; for 
all the accounts agree in describing Cosmas as a person of great 
piety and worth, of a strict life, self-denying love, and a 
benevolence which gave away everything, to the very raiment 
which he wore. Similarity of disposition, and a like dissatis- 
faction with the corrupt state of the Greek church, may 
perhaps have made Cosmas the friend and protector of 
Niphon. The only fault that could be found with him was, 
that his excessive simplicity made him the dupe of that monk.* 
But men could easily avail themselves of the orthodox zeal of 
the emperor Manuel Comnenus to ruin the monk Niphon ; 
and perhaps the whole was a mere plot contrived for the 
downfall of Cosmas, who, as patriarch of Constantinople, 
would be to many an object of envy.| As Cosmas would not 
abandon Niphon, after the latter had been condemned by an 
endemic synod^ but persisted in declaring that he was a holy 
man, the sentence of deposition was passed upon himself. He 

As John Cinuamos says of him i tou dpiXov; 

rukKct trtirXei/rffXAff 

t According to the account of the historiau Nicetas Choniates, Lib. 
II. p. lOG, ed. Bekker, the connection with Niphon was only a pretext ; 
and what had prejudiced the emperor against him was, a suspicion of 
political intrigue, which the enemies of Cosmas had contrived to excite 
against him — a suspicion of intrigue with his brother Isancios. 
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signified to the synod his abhorrence of the corrupt church, 
saying that he 'was like Lot in the midst of Sodom.^ 

We have already mentioned that the Greek emperor John 
Zimisces had assigned Fhilippolis, a city of Thrace, as a seat 
for the Paulicians. Thk city was, in the twelfth century, a 
place of rendezvous for sects hostile to the church, till the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus was led by his wars into these 
districts. He disputed Jfor several days in succession, from 
morning to evening, with the leaders of these sects, and tliey 
brought against him many passages from the Bible. A large 
number declared themselves convinced, and submitted to 
baptism ; they might calculate on receiving marks of dis- 
tinction from the emperor. Such as uouRPnot be converted 
he summoned to Constantinople, and gave them a dwelling- 
place in the neighbourhood of the imperial palace. He there 
continued to labour with them. As a rival to the heretical 
colony at Fhilippolis, he founded a city called after himself, 
Alexiopolis, in which converted Paulicians and other con- 
verted heretics were to settle.f But it certainly admits of a 
doubt whether many of these conversions were sincere, and 
whether tlie emperor did not, in spite of himself, contribute, 
by the founding of such a pretended orthodox colony, to the 
spread of the heresies in thos^ very regions, whereby the way 
was prepared for the transportation of these tendencies into 
the Western church. 

We saw, in fact, already, during the preceding period, how 
the sects that originated in the East had, amidst the confusions 
of these centuries, diffused themselves into almost every part 
of Europe before they were discovered. By the manifesta- 
tions just described as occurring in the Oriental church itself, 
and by the lively intercourse between the East and tlie West, 
this diffusion of heretical opinions would be still more pro- 
moted. There were a set of men who, in the periods of wliich 
we speak, went under the name of Catharists, The sects 
which may be traced up to them appear scattered in different 
countries, under different names, which may serve, partly, to 
indicate th«ir original extraction, partly to mark the ways of 
their latter dispersion, and partly to hint the causes which 
procured them an introduction. The most current name is 

* Leo Allat. 1. c. p. 686. 

t See book xiv, of Alexias, near the close. 
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that of Catharists, whictf indicates their Greek origin, and 
which they applied to themselves because, as they pretended ^ 
they were the only true church. This name should not be 
confounded with Gazzari — which indicates an origin from 
Gazzarei, the peninsula of Crimea — as the name Bulgaria 
Bugri, indicates an origin from Bulgaria ; Slavoni, an origin 
from the midst of the Slavic tribes ; JPublicani, perhaps a 
mutilation of the name Paulicians, indicates their spread in 
South France and in Provence, which was called Novempopu- 
Ionia, with allusion to the nickname publicans, paterenes, 
indicating their connection with that insurrection against the 
clergy which was provoked by the Hildebrand ian principle of 
reformation itself.* The name Tesserants, weavers, marks 
the spread of these sects among the weavers in South France^ 
a class of artisans which in all times seem peculiarly disposed 
to be carried away by mystical tendencies. Many things in 
the doctrines and institutions of these sects carry so fresh an 
Oriental impress, akin to the Gnostic, on their very front, that 
the fact is to be explained only on the supposition of tneir fresh 
Oriental origin. At the same time it is evident, from what we 
find reported concerning their doctrines, that they did not rest 
content with the bare mechanical tradition of what had come 
to them from the East ; but that the principles and doctrines 
received from abroad were elaborated and wrought over by 
them in an independent manner. Men who were capable of 
this must have been found among them, like Johannes de 
Lugio, for example, who, in the thirteenth century, is men- 
tioned as an original teacher and author among them. The 
scientific spirit of the Western church exercised a power over 
tliis originally Oriental tendency, by the influence of which 
many peculiar modifications were introduced. Notwithstanding 
the agreement in certain general principles, the Dualism, and 
the doctrine of emanation, we still discover oppositions and 
diversities in their doctrine ; where the question arises, wlie- 
ther they are to be accounted for from an original difference in 
the Oriental systems at bottom, from which these sects were 
derived, or from modifications of a peculiar kind, introduced 
by the later Occidental schools. 

As it regards the most important difference, the question 
admits of a very easy decision. This main difference consists 
* See VoL VII. p. 127. 
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in the following particulars : — That one party among the 
Catharists start^ from an absolute Dualism, assumed the 
existence of two ground-principles, one opposed to the other, 
and of two creations corresponding to these principles ; while 
the other party admitted only a relative Dualism, and regarded 
the evil principle as a spirit fallen frOUi God, who became the 
author of a revolution in the universe.* In the last party we 
cannot fail to perceive a relationship with the Bogomiles, and 
their derivation from this sect — a derivation confirmed also by 
the apocryphal gospel under the name of the apostle John, 
which their bishop Nazarius brought along with him from 
Bulgaria. Now the matter admits, it is true, of being so 
represented as if the derivation from the Bogomiles was 
common to the entire sect of Catharists, and as if this view 
of Dualism was the original one amongst them, while absolute 
Dualism is to be considered as a later modification introduced 
in the West. But notwitstanding all the affinity between the 
systems of the Catharists which sprung out of these two ten- 
dencies, still, that fundamental difference is too essential a one, 
it appears in a form too clearly bearing the impress of its primi- 
tive Oriental origin to favour the supposition of such an origin* 
We might with greater propriety trace many of the affinities 
in the two classes of Catharists to a later commingling of the 
sects together, brought about by their common hostility to 
the dominant church-system, and to the monistic principle of 
dogmatism, in which union their doctrines mutually exerted 
an influence upon, or passed over into, each other. We may 
feel ourselves warranted, therefore, to assume the existence of 
another sect from the East, different from theEuchites or the Bo- 
gomiles, as the source whence to derive the other principal party 
of the Catharists. In this case we might first, with contempo- 
rary writers, consider Manichaeanism as this source, from which 
the above-mentioned more abrupt Dualistic tendency is to be 
derived ; but the marks of Manichaeanism are by no means 
indisputable. f Their doctrine concerning creation, concerning 

* This is not only apparent from the work, which may be regarded 
as being the most important source of our knowledge of the doctrines of 
the Catharists, the work of the dominican Moneta, Adversus Catharos et 
Valdenses, published by Ricchini, but all the accounts agree infixing 
upon it as the main distinction. 

t The abbot Ecbert of Schbnau cites, indeed, in his first sermon 
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the origin of man, concerning Christ, is by no means a Mani- 
chaean one, and we are led much more naturally to think of 
the Faulicians and other sects related to Gnosticism ; though 
they distinguished themselves from the Faulicians, who, con 
sistent to their original tendency, admitted no opposition of 
esoterics and exoterics within their body, by the fact that such 
a distinction actually existed among them. 

To speak first of the parAy which started from an absolute 
Dualism. Tiiey supposed two principles, then, subsisting from 
all eternity, and two creations corresponding to these prin- 
ciples. The good God they regarded as the primal source of 
a world of imperishable existence related to himself ; while 
tliey were of the opinion that all perishable existence, as 
being null, untrue, could only be traced and referred to the 
evil principle. With this they united, however, the doctrine 
of a correspondence of the lower and higher worlds. Every- 
thing existing here below, as visible and perishable, they 
taught, has its correspondent, though under a form adapted to 
tliat higher region of existence in the upper world ; a view 
which reminds one of the Manichsean doctrine of the pure 
elements, but which not less finds its analogy in the Gnostic 
opposition between an original and a representative world. In 


against the Catharists (Bibl. pair. Lugd. T. XXIII. f. 602), a fact which 
undoubtedly, if well established, would go far to indicate an origin from 
Manich®anism, namely, that this party celebrated the Manichecan fes- 
tival Bema (see vol. i- sect, ii.); but that the unknown festival of the 
Catharists was the Manichaan Bema is a mere conjecture, refuted by 
what the writer himself states : for his informers, who had once been 
members of the Catharist sect, told him that this festival, which they 
called Malilosa, took place in autumn. But Mani’s festival of the 
martyrs happened in the month of March. Again, Ecbert cites, it is 
true ( 1 . c. f. 103), the declarations of Catharists themselves to prove 
their derivation from Manichajanism, to wit, that they accused Augustin 
of divulging their mysteries. But neither from this circumstance could 
so much be inferred. The Catharists, it is probable, had simply allowed 
themselves to fall into the mistake of their adversaries, when they looked 
upon the ManichaBans, combated by Augustin, as their forerunners. Be- 
sides, in poining out the age and originality of their doctrines, they 
might be very willing to adopt the view which assigned them such pre- 
decessors ; and because the hypothesis pleased them, they might notice 
only the resembling points, and overlook the rest ; and as they rejected 
the church, and all her authorities, they would be likely to rejoice at 
any chance of criminating Augustin as a traitor to the truth. 
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defence of their Dualism, they appealed to many passages of 
the Old and New Testaments ; all that is said concerning the 
opposition between flesh and spirit, world and God, being 
interpreted by them in this sense. They insisted especially on 
the passage in John \’iii. 44, where, as they would have it, the 
devil is described as one who had nevdr, from the first, stood 
in truth and goodness.^ Like their opponents, who regarded 
Aristotle as the irrefragable authority for all rational truth, 
they too appealed confidently to his authority as favouring 
their views.*)* In the processes of nature, these Dualists did not 
believe it was possible to recognize the self-revealing God ; 
its unconsciously working, destructive powers, making no dif- 
ference between good and evil, seemed to them — and this was 
a point on which both classes of Catharists agreed — to bear 
testimony of an opposite principle. “ How can the fire,*’ 
said they, or the water which destroys the dwellings of the 
poor, of the holy, proceed from the good creation ? *’ J The 
evil principle, Satan, they taught, seized with envy of the 
good, had exalted himself to the heaven of the latter, and led 
a third part of the heavenly souls § into apostasy. Those 
heavenly souls they regarded as middle beings between a 
higher and a lower class. To each soul corresponds a related 
spirit, of which it is the organ, by which it suffers itself 
to be determined and guided ; and each soul also had an 
organ subordinate to it, a heavenly body, wholly dependent on 
it, as itself was on that higher spirit. || Those spirits were the 
same as the angels. We may, perhaps, recognize here the 
Syzygia of the Gnostical doctrine. By their apostasy, these 
heavenly souls forsook the harmonious connection with that 
higher world. Hurled with Satan from heaven, they were 
separated from the spirits belonging with them, and from those 
heavenly bodies which remained behind in heaven, and Satan 
succeeded to bind them fast in the corporeal world. So it is 
those fallen heavenly beings, which in their banishment are 
ever reappearing under the veil of some human body, in which 

♦ In veritate non stetit, ergo non fuit in ea, ergo fuit semper spiritiis 
mendax, ergo non fuit a bono creatore. 

t They appealed to the Aristotelian maxim : Contrariorum coutraria 
sunt principia. See Moneta, Lib. I. c. iv. s. 1, f. 44. 

X h. c. f. 124 et 12C. To which they applied Rev. xii. 4. 

li Moneta, f. 105. 
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Satan has confined them. This, probably, has some connection 
with their doctrine of metempsychosis.* * * § On this basis they 
combated creatianism. They referred to Sirach xviii. Ij-f and 
particularly to the word simul^^ to prove that no new cre- 
tions took place, and to Deut. xviii. 1 ; for — so they argued — 
if the people to wlionf Moses spake was the same with those 
who should hear Cljrist, then they were not a new people who 
were born in the time of Christ, but the same that lived 
already in the time of Moses, which also serves to prove that 
they held to a metempsychosis.^ But among these heavenly 
souls they distinguished different classes, according as they 
belonged to different princes of heaven. The highest class was 
composed of those who were described as the spiritual Israel, 
at whose head stood the highest spirit living in the intuition of 
God, the dvT/p opwv Tov ^£oV as tl ey understood the name 
Israel, the bpariKovy BepairevTiKot' yivoQ. In that name they 
believed they found a proof of their doctrine, for it certainly 
referred to such as had seen God. But when, and where? 
Here below it cannot have been ; therefore, in an earlier, 
heavenly existence. The Alexandrian, Gnostic ideas are too 
plain here to be mistaken. § Matth. xv. 24 might thus be 
reconciled, they supposed, with John x. 16. It was especially 
to save that highest race of souls, the lost sheep of the house of 
the heavenly prince Israel, that Christ came ; but at the same 
time to redeem also the souls belonging to other princes of 
heaven, which are the heathen. || These Catharists are said to 
have denied the freedom of the will ; they made it an argu- 
ment against the doctrine of a free will, determining itself by 
choice between good and evil, that no such will can be sup- 

* This doctrine of the fallen souls might already be found among 
them at the time of the abbot Bernard, when little was known about the 
secret doctrines of the sect ; for this is reported by the abbot Ecbert of 
Schdiiau : Novam et hactenus inauditam insaniam de iis compertam 
habemus, quam manifeste confess! sunt quidam eorum, cum exami- 
narentur a clero in civitate Colonia. Dicebant enim, animas humanas 
non aliud esse, nisi illos apostatas spiritus, qui in principio mundi de 
regno ccelorum ejecti sunt. L. c. f, 602. 

t According to the Vulgate : Quod Deus creavit omnia simul. 

X Moneta, f. 72. 

§ See the passage of Philo, Vol. I. p. 48, and the passage cited from 
the prayer of Joseph, p. 61. 

Ij Moneta, Lib. I. c. iv. s. 1. f. 44, seqq. 
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posed in the case of God, They appealed to the text in the 
ninth chapter of the epistle to the Romans, employed by others 
also, in proof of the doctrine of unconditional predestination.* 
It may be questioned, however, whether their opinion on this 
point has been correctly represented ; for it does not exactly 
accord with their doctrine of the fall, 'of repentance, and of 
the purifying* process of fallen souls. Perhaps they only ob- 
jected to the doctrine which derived evil generally from the 
creaturely free will, as they were obliged to do by their 
Dualism ; or to a Theodicy, which referred everything in the 
progressive development of the earthly life to the free will ; 
while they, on the contrary, believed it must proceed from an 
original difference of nature, or from the conditions of an 
earlier existence.f They regarded Christ as the highest spirit 
after God, yet differing from him in essence, and subordinate 
to him ; as they supposed, again, a like subordination between 
the Son of God and the Holy Ghost. They referred here to 
those passages of the Old and New Testament which had 
always been quoted in support of the doctrine of subordina- 
tion ; among others, to Proverbs, viii. 22, where they had the 
reading (Kriararo, not eKrtfcraTo,'^ which again indicates their 
connection with the older Oriental sects. But if it were 
inferred from this use of the passages cited, that they consi- 
dered Christ as merely a creature, this would certainly be 
wrong, since they were undoubtedly in favour of a doctrine 
of emanation. The Son of God, then, was sent down — so they 
taught — to overthrow the kingdom of Satan, to release the 
fallen souls from the bonds of the corporeal world and of 
Satan, and to bring them back to the community of heaven, to 
restore them to their original condition. The Son of God 
united himself to a spirit, soul, and body, in that heavenly 
world, and so descended, with the annunciation of the angel, 
into Mary, and again went forth from her.§ Herself, how- 
ever, they regarded as a higher spirit, who appeared on earth 
for the purpose of becoming the instrument or channel for the 
appearance of the Son of God in humanity. They taught, 
like the Valentinians, that the heavenly body of Christ was, 

* L. c. Lib. I. c. V. f. 64. 

t As in the texts concerning Jacob and Esau, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, ch. ix. J Moneta, f. 235. 

§ Moneta, f. 5 et 232 ; per aurem intravit, and per aurem exivit. 
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by a special act of divine power, so modified that it seemed like 
an earthly one, and could be perceived by the senses. Yet 
they must explain all sensuous acts and affections, to which 
Christ subjected himself, as unreal, mere appearances. They 
maintained, likewise, that all the accounts of the miracles 
wrought by Christ weVe to be understood only in a spiritual 
sense, as symbols of the spiritual miracles wrought by him.* 
In proof tliat these accounts should be so understood, they ap- 
pealed to the words of St, Paul : The letter killeth, the spirit 
inaketh alive.” In a dialogue, written probably in the thir- 
teenth century, between a member of this party and an 
orthodox man,f the Catharist, in reply to the question, Why 
do you work no such miracles as are adduced in the Catholic 
church, in testimony of its truth and divinity ? says, “We 
perform a miracle when we convert a man to God ; then we 
drive out from him the evil spirits, his sins. We exorcise the 
poisonous serpents when we drive out these evil spirits ; we 
speak ,in other tongues when we set before our hearers truths 
never before heard. A covering is still over your souls who 
believe that Christ and the apostles wrought visible miracles. 
The letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive. Spiritually we 
must understand it, and not suppose that Christ called the soul 
of Lazarus back again to his body, but that he awakened 
the sinner, one spiritually dead, and passed already, through 
sin, to putrefaction, by converting him to the faith. So will 
it happen to you, also, if you will but understand, spiritually, 
all that is said of the miracles of Christ and of the apostles.” J 
The denial of miracles did by no means proceed, in the case of 
this party of Catharists, from an original tendency of opposi- 
tion to tlve supernatural principle ; but it grew out of their 
spiritual Dualism, which led them to regard the sensible world 
as a work of the evil principle ; to disparage, uniformly, the 
things of sense, and to set little value on deliverance from 
bodily evils. A kind of miracle, quite different from corporeal 
ones, must be wrought by the representative of the good 
principle. It belonged to an organ of the evil principle, from 
which this sensible world proceeds, to perform visible miracles. 

* L. c. Lib I. c. ix. f. 99 et 222. 

t Disputatio inter Catholicum et Paterinum, published by Martene 
and Durand, in the Thesaur. nov. anecdotor. T. V 

X L. c. f. 1750. 
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We may rather look upon these Catharists as the representa- 
tives of an ultra superiiaturalistic direction, when, instead of 
contemplating^ phenomena in the natural connection of cause 
and effecit, we find them representing the powers of the higher 
world of spirits as everywhere coming into play. While they 
made the Virgin Mary an angel, sen£ down to the world on 
a particular errand,* a party among them declared the apostle 
John, whom they especially reverenced, to be an angel, who, 
as Christ said of him that he should remain till he came, was 
still upon earth.*!' Yet that spiritualizing Docetism might 
pass over to a rationalistic tendency, setting lightly by or 
wholly discarding the historical Christ. We find, accordingly, 
a party among the Albigenses in South France, who taught 
that the Christ who was born in the earthly and visible Bethle- 
hem, and crucified in Jerusalem, belonged to the evil principle, 
and they did not hesitate to blaspheme him. The Christ 
of the good principle they would recognize only as an ideal 
one, a Christ that never ate nor drank, that never took a real 
body, that existed in this world only in a spiritual manner, in 
the person of the apostle Paul so that the apostle Paul was 
here exalted above the historical Christ, as his doctrine also 
was recognized as the genuine spiritual Christianity, the histo- 
rical a])pearance of the ideal Christ having first taken place in 
him. We will not deny that, as this account proceeds from 
the fiercest enemies of the sect, we might be tempted to con- 
sider the whole report as a manufactured conclusion, or a pure 
invention of heresy-hating spite ; but as a representation like 
this is entirely foreign from the spirit of these times, it is not 
very probable that a story of this sort would be invented. 
We find mentioned, again, a party of Catharists under the 
name Ordiharii, who taught that a Trinity first began to exist 
at the birth of Christ. The man Jesus became Son of God 
by his reception of the Word announced to him, and he was 
the son of Mary, not in the corporeal but in a spiritual 

* According to Martene and Durand, T. V. f. 1722, Mary was an 
archangel. 

t The opinion of the Slaves, according to Moneta, 1. c. f. 233 

+ See the Chronicle of Bal Cernay, belong!^ to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in Du Chesne, Scriptores Hist. Franc. T V. c, ii. : Bonus enim 
Christus nunquara comedit vel bibit nec veram camem assumsit nec 
unquam fuit in hoc mundo nisi spiritualiter in corpore Pauli. 
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sense, being bom of her in a spiritual nxanner, by the annun- 
ciation of the Word ;* and when, by the preaching of Jesus, 
others were attracted, the Holy Ghost began to exist.f 

We shall say nothing in this place on the doctrine of 
baptism as held by this party, as it is our intention to omit, 
here, what both parties have in common with each other. 
We simply notice that, according to their doctrine, repentance 
must have respect not only to all single sins, but first of all to 
that common sin of the souls that fell from God, which pre- 
ceded their existence in time. This is the consciousness of 
the apostasy from God, of the inward estrangement from him, 
and pain on account of this inner aversion to God, as constitut- 
ing the only foundation of tme penitence. As the Gnostics 
supposed that, by virtue of the new birth, every soul is 
reunited to its corresponding male half, the higher spirit of 
the pleroma^ so the Catharists party of which we are speaking 
supposed, in this case, a restoration of the relation between the 
soul and its corresponding spirit^ from which it had been 
separated by the apostasy. From this spirit they distinguished 
the Paraclete, promised by Christ, the Comolator, into fellow- 
ship with whom one should enter by the spiritual baptism, 
which they called therefore, the consolamentum. They held 
that there were many such higher spirits, ministering to the 
vigour of the higher life. But from all these they distinguished 
the Holy Spirit, pre-eminently so to be called, as being exalted 
above all others, and whom they designated as the Spiritus 
principalis. They held to a threefold judgment ; first, the 
expulsion of the apostate souls from heaven ; second that which 
began with the appearance of Christ ; third and last, when 
Christ shall raise his redeemed to that higher condition which 
is designed for them.J This they regarded as the final con- 
summation, when the souls shall be reunited with the spirits and 
with the higher organs they had left behind them in heaven.§ 
This was their resurrection. 

As we find among this party of Catharists many elements of 

♦ Quod primo tunc Deus pater habuerit flium, quando Jesus suscepit 
verbum, et dicunt ipsum esse filium virginis, non carnaliter ex ea, sed 
spiritualiter per prsedicationem ejus genitum. 

t Quando prsedicavit J esus et attraxit alios, tunc primo accessit tertia 
persona. Hamer contra Waldeuses, c. vi. ; Bibl, pair. Ludg, T. XXV, 
f. 266, t F. 381. § F. 353. 
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Alexandrian Judaism, it is possible that these Catharists 
were, from the first, disposed to admit the authority of tiie 
Old Testament, according to the distinction laid down by the 
Alexandrian Jews, of a literal and a spiritual sense. It is pos- 
sible, also, that it was not until a later period they were led, 
in disputing with their adversaries, whom they wished to 
confute on their own grounds, to admit the authority of the 
prophets.* Another noticeable fact, which also intimates 
their connection with a Jewish theology, is, that they set 
great value upon the apocryphal book called the Ascension of 
Isaiah (dvd^aeric tov *H<rata) where, in fact, may be found the 
germs of many of their doctrines ; as, for example, the doctrine- 
concerning the heavenly garment of souls, the doctrine of“ 
Docetism.| 

The second class of Catharists did not hold to an evil 
principle existing from eternity ; but, on the contrary, derived^ 
all evil and imperfection from the apostasy of a higher spirit. 
He, they taught, had been made ruler, by the Almighty, over 
many* other spirits, as the case is represented in the unjust 
steward of the parable, the symbol, in their opinion, of this 
higher fact. Seized with the desire of casting off the shackles 
of dependence in which he was held, and of setting up an 
independent kingdom of his own, he persuaded the stars of 
heaven, that is, many of the angels, a third part of them, to 
apostatize with him, promising them that they should be 
relieved from the heaVy burdens and cares of their allotted 
employments. f Out of chaos, which God created as the first. 


* As Moneta says (f. 218), they rejected, at first, all but Isaiah, 
i" L. c. f. 218 : Cujus — of Isaiah — dicunt esse quendam libellum, ira 
quo liabetur, quod spiritus Esaise raptus a corpore usque ad septimunx 
ccelum ductus est, in quo vidit et audivit quEedam arcana, quibus vehe- 
mentissime innituntur, with which we may compare the anathema attri- 
buted to the Bogomiles (in J. Tolle, Insigne, &c., p. 116 ) : Kara 
f^^tkuoav y^iuhrriypaipoy ircto* auToTg tov ^HretHet opa,<nv. Dr. Ellgelhardt lias 
already noticed the fact that the Bogomiles made use of that book, and 
has referred to the above-quoted passage in J. Tolle. The old Latin 
version of the book, published by Engelhardt, proves also, that it was 
known and circulated in the Middle Ages. See Engelhardt's Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Abhandlungen, s. 27. Erlangen, 1832. # 

I Vide Moneta, f. 111. The hundred measures in the parable of the 
unjust steward, they explained as referring to the obligation of repeat- 
ing a hundred prayers, which the Catharists of those times may hav^ 

VOE. VII r. X 
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matter of all being, he proposed to construct a world of his 
own. Matter, as these Catharists taught,* proceeded from 
God; the form given to it, from Satan. They allowed, 
therefore, that God created all things visible potentially.| 
Adam was an angel, sent by the Almighty to watch 'Satan, 
and observe how he proceed^ in forming his world. Satan 
got possession of him, and bound him within the prison of an 
earthly body. Thus they interpreted the parable of the good 
Samaritan, Luke x., which also symbolically represented their 
whole theory. Adam, veiled in a shining robe of light, leaves 
the heavenly Jerusalem ; he is attacked, while on his way, by 
the fallen spirits in league with Satan, who rob him of his 
light and throw him into the dark prison of the body. These 
spirits invested themselves with the robe of light which they 
took away from man. They are the sun, moon, and stars; 
for these Catharists, following an ancient notion, looked upon 
these bodies as intelligences, and intelligences which had 
fallen. The sidereal kingdom was, to them, a kingdom of 
evil. So, too, following another ancient notion, they recog- 
nized ill the sun the male, and in the moon the female principle. J 
Regarding all marriage as defiling, they attributed to sun and 
moon a monthly cohabitation, which they considered the cause 
of the dew that falls to the earth. Their method of explaining 
the parable in Matt, xviii. furnishes another illustration of 
their circle of ideas. The servant with whom God reckons is, 
according to their interpretation, Satan ; his wife, wisdom ; 
his sons, the angels subjected to and in league with him. God, 
moved with compassion towards him, did not deprive him of 
those higher powers of intelligence (Avisdom) Avith which he 
had been furnished, his subjects and his goods : so also the 
Bogomiles taught, that God allowed Satanael to retain his 
creative power; for Satan had promised that if God would 
have patience with him, and let him alone, he would produce 
men enough to make good the whole number of apostate angels. 
God therefore gave him liberty for six days, to make whatever 
he pleased of the corporeal ivorld he had formed ; which means, 
the six thousand years of the world, over which Satan presides. 
• 

understood literally, though it was originally meant otherwise, — works 
done to the glory of God being thereby understood. 

* L. c. f. 118. t L. c. f. 220. I Moneta, f. 110* 
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Eve was anotliei angel, whom Satan succeeded to confine in an 
earthly body, to prepare the way for an intercourse of sexes, 
whereby the spirit might be brought into entire dependence on 
sense, and made subservient to his own purposes. From the 
intercourse of Satan with Eve, Cain was born.* The sin of 
Adam, the eating of the forbidden fmit, consisted in his 
allowing liimself to be enticed into sexual intercourse with 
Eve ; and tlius Abel was born. 

From the one heavenly soul of Adam, then, all other souls 
were supposed to be derived. Traducianism, at that time 
indeed generally rejected, was by them defended as the only 
correct theory ; and creatianism combated. If one soul,*^ 
said they, ‘Ms not begotten of another, as the body of the 
body, the soul belongs not to the human kind, and so Christ is 
not a redeemer of souls. j* When it is said of Christ, that he 
came to save the lost, it^ could not be understood of new-created 
souls, which were not yet lost. The doctrine of original sin 
could not be maintained ; it could not be said, that all men 
sinned in Adam, if they sprang from him only by bodily 
descent.*’} In opposition to creatianism, they asserted “ that, 
according to this view, a new divine creation must take place 
in the case of every illegitimate offspring of adultery. § From 
the same it would follow that God, knowingly and purposely, 
creates more souls for destruction than for salvation. The 
great diversity of mental endowments, some being wise, others 
foolish, would, according to that doctrine, have to be ascribed 
immediately to God. Would God distribute his gifts so dif- 
ferently ?[| Why should finely-created souls be immersed in 
these impure vessels, by which they themselves become im- 
pure ? for, to this contact it would be necessary, according to 
creatianism, to ascribe the communication of depravity.**^ 

According to the doctrine of this party, Satan is the God of 
the Old Testament. It was he who revealed himself to Abra- 
ham, and caused the flood to destroy mankind, God interfered 

* Accordinp; to Moneta's account, these Catharists supposed that by 
Satan’s succeeding to seduce Adam to cohabit with Eve, Cain was born ; 
yet it would seem probable, when we look at the doctrine of the llogo- 
miles, that this was a misconception. This is confirmed, moreover, by 
the language of the Catharists themselves, when Moneta says : “ IJt 
dicunt voleiites hoc habere per illud Joann, i. 30, quod Cain ex maligno 
crat.” t Moneta, f. 129. + L. c. f. 132. 

§ Ibid. II L. c. f. 135. t L* c- ^ 288. 
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for the preservation of the race; from God proceeded the 
salvation of Noah. Moses and the prophets were, according 
to these Catharists, servants of Satan ; yet they supposed, like 
the earlier Gnostics,^ that the prophets were transported by 
a higher spirit, and sometimes consciously prophesied of 
Christ but they Unquestionably spoke with consciousness, 
and understood themselves, when, under the impulse of evil 
spirits, they predicted war, pestilence, the captivity of the 
people. J Like Marcion, they sought to point out the opposi- 
tion between the Old and New Testaments ; and appealed 
especially to the opposition between the sermon on the mount 
and the Mosaic law. The Mosaic law forbade only perjury ; 
the law of Christ, oaths generall}^. The Mosaic law threatened 
death to the guilty; the law of Christ forbade the shedding 
even of innocent blood. They said of the members of the 
dominant church, that they had sunk bSick upon the foundation 
of the Mosaic law.§ The Catharists, on the other hand, were 
for restoring the strict observance of the law of Christ. They 
condemned war, and punishment by death, and would allow 
no other testimony than a simple yea or nay. 

With the prophets they rejected, also, »lohn the Baptist, of 
whom they said that he was sent by Satan to prevent the 
baptism of Christ, to set up the baptism of water, in opposition 
to the spiritual baptism of Christ ; but they owned, as in the 
case of the prophets, that he had sometimes, under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, borne witness of Christ, without 
being conscious of what he said. They traced the contra- 
dictory language of the Baptist, therefore, to the circumstance 
that he spoke, sometimes, under the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, and sometimes by his owri.H In proof of the correct- 
ness of their views of John the Baptist, they deemed it 
sufficient to ask. How else came it about, that John did not 
personally attach himself to Christ, and become his disciple ?1[ 
They appealed to Christ’s own words, as bearing witness that 
John (Matt. xi. 6) took offence at his labours.* * * § ** 

* See what is said respecting their notion of inspiration, in my Church 

History, Vol. I. sect. 2. 

t Si aliquando aliquid boni dixerunt de Christo, coacti a Spiritu 
Sancto dixerunt. L. c. f. 111. J L. c. f. 218. 

§ Vos Romani idem dicitis. Moneta, f. 199. 

11 L. c. f. 228. 1 L. c. f. 230. ** L. c. f. 229. 
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In the system of subordination on the subject of the Trinity, 
they agreed with the other party ; except with the difference 
that they had no scruples in calling Christ and the Holy 
Spirit God ; also, concerning the person of Christ they taught, 
like the Bogomiles, that he brought witl\ him from the celes- 
tial regions a higher ethereal body. Mary contributed nothing 
tu the production of his human body ; but only served as the 
channel through which he passed; as proof of that higher 
character of the body of Christ, they referred to his walking 
upon the water, to his passing through the multitude withotit 
any one being able to lay hold on him. In proof of the 
assertion that Mary was not really the mother of Jesus, they 
referred to the circumstance that Jesus called her woman, 
John ii. 3 ; and to the texts Matt. xii. 17 ; Luke xi. 27. They 
maintained, that the communication of the Holy Spirit took 
place only after the resurrection of Christ ; but in this, the 
Catharists also of the other party agreed with them.* 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body they could not 
admit, for the body having sprung from the evil principle, 
appeared to them the prison of the soul ; and they were 
obliged to give another interpretation to the passages of the 
New Testament -referring to this point.f The text Phil. iii. 
20 was referred to the church, as being the body of humility ; 
for they understood the word here as denoting this ethical 
conception.^ They represented, as the final end of all things, 
the destruction of the creation produced by Satan, and the 
return of all things to the original chaos. To this chaos, 
wicked spirits and men should be banished ;§ this they re- 
garded as hell. II Then the stars shall be deprived of that 
light which they had stolen, and the redeemed souls sht)uld 
resume it, since this was the original raiment of the heavenly 
man. 

A point in which both parties of the Catharists agreed, was 
opposition to the traditional and externalizing element of the 

♦ L. c. f. 271. 

t A well-known individual of this party, in the thirteenth century, 
Desiderius, explained all such passages as relating to the spiritual anima- 
tion of the body as the organ of the sanctified soul : Quod spiritus 
sanctus vivificat corpus exterius, quod ab Apostolo dicitur mortale et 
mortuum ad serviendum rationi, non ad resurgeudum. L. c. f, 357. 

X L. c. f. 3G2. § L. C. f. 382. 

II We see the analogy here with the Manichsean doctrine. 
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dominant churcli. They were for separating the primitive 
apostolical truth from later additions ; but deeply entangled as 
they were in their own singular notions, it was quite beyond 
their power to find any correct criterion by which to effect 
such a separation. I^hus they contended not only against infant 
baptism, with arguments always readily presenting themselves 
against the institution as apostolical, but also against water- 
baptism generally, which Catharists of the second class looked 
upon as a rite introduced by Satan, through his organ John the 
Baptist, to the end that he nn'ght suppress the true baptism of the 
Spirit. When it was objected to them that Christ had suffered 
himself to be baptized by John, they replied : it had been done 
on the part of Christ by way of accommodation to a prevailing 
custom, and to avoid giving offence;* othei*s said, in order 
that, by occasion of it, the hitherto hidden Christ might be 
revealed. The church, moreover, had for a time used water- 
baptism, because men were accustomed to that rite,f or because 
it would invite them, by this symbol of water-baptism, to the 
baptism of the spirit. They affirmed, that in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, baptism was a term often employed to express repentance 
or the preaching of the divine word. J The baptism of the Spirit, 
true baptism, should be performed by the imposition of hands 
in connection with prayer, which they designated by the term 
consol amentum. In evidence of the power and significance of 
this act, they referred to the apostles Peter and John, who 
were sent to Samaria for the purpose of communicating, by the 
imposition of hands, the Holy Ghost to those who had received 
water-baptism. When it was objected to them that it was in 
contradiction with their own principles, according to which all 
sensible things proceeded from the evil principle, to attribute 
so much importance to a sensible act, and represent it as the 
instrument of an inward operation of divine grace, they replied: 
The Holy Spirit is communicated, not by the visible but by an 
invisible hand ; the invisible hand is contained under the visible. 

* Moneta, f. 279. f L. c. f. 291. 

X Moneta, f. 288. And the Catharist in the above-cited dialogue in 
Martene and Durand (Tom. V. f. 1726), says : Concedo, quod baptizaba 
Jesus et discipuli ejus iu aqua, id est in prcedicatione et spiritu sancto, 
sed non in aqua corporal!. And he then appeals to the fact, tliat John 
liimself had alluded to the baptism of the Holy Spirit (John vii.) : ex his 
collige, quod per aquam intelligitur prscdicatio spiritus sancti. 
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St. Paul distingiiislies an inner and an outer man ; and so 
likewise there must be an inner and an outer hand.* * * § Tliis 
consolamentum seems to have been twofold; the rite of 
initiation, whereby one was received into the communion of 
the sect, adopted among the number of the believers (ere- 
dentes) ; and that whereby he was received into the circle of 
the fully initiated, into the number of the perfects. This 
latter act was doubtless so called by them in the stricter sense, 
since it was only by means of it that the new birth and the 
impartation of the Holy Spirit were effected ; as we may gather 
from the fact that the perfects were distinguished by the epithet 
Consolati.\ Answering to this consolamentum, in the stricter 
sense, was the rite likewise so called, whereby he who had 
hitherto belonged only to the number of the credentes was, in 
the hour of death, received into the more limited circle of tlie 
sect, so as to be in a condition to enter, immediately after 
death, into the heavenly world.J The consolamentum of 
adoption into the number of believers was performed, accord- 
ing to a description of the rite drawn up in the twelfth century, 
after the following manner: “ They assembled in a room, dark 
and closed in on all sides, but illuminated by a large number 
of lights affixed to the walls. Then the new candidate was 
placed in the centre, where the presiding officer of the sect 
laid a book (probably the gospel of St. John) on his head, and 
gave him the imposition of hands, at the same time reciting 
the Lord’s prayer. ”§ As it regards the Lord’s supper, they 
were of opinion that Christ, with the words “This is,” pointed 
to his ow^ii body ; or they explained the words of the insti- 
tution in a symbolical sense. “ This is,” was equivalent to 
— this signifies. They referred, in proof, to those paragraphs 
of tlie New Testament where the tiling itself is mentioned in 
place of that which it may serve to represent; as, for example, 
ill 1 Corinth, x. 4.|| They referred to the fact, that Christ 
himself says : “ My flesh profiteth nothing ; my words are 

* Moneta, f. 126. 

f Perfrcti, qui consolati vocantur in Lombardia. Rainer contra Ca- 
tbaros, c. vi. Bibl. patr. Ludg. T. XXV, f. 266. 

Rainer, c. vi. f. 272. 

§ Kcbert, sermon, contra Catbaros, c. viii. f. 615. Here, too, it is 
impossible to mistake the affinity of the Catharists with the Bogomiles. 

11 Moneta, f. 296. 
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spirit and life,” that is, are to be spiritually bnderstood. His 
words^ by which he communicates himself^ are his true 
body. Moreover, they said, in partaking of the means of 
nourishment, in communion with Christ as his members, the 
bread and wine were converted into the body and blood of the 
Lord. This was to be represented in their love-feasts, at which 
the presiding officer of the sect imparted the blessing by reciting 
the Lord’s prayer.* * * § They combated the doctrine of the sacra- 
ment of penance, of the necessity of a satisfaction for sins 
committed after baptism ; according to their own doctrine, the 
consolamentum was a substitute for all other penance. When 
the members of the sect came to the bishop for the purpose of 
confessing their sins, they prostrated them'selves before him, 
after the manner of the East. Each person said, Have 
mercy upon us, O Lord ! I never must die, but inherit thee 
on high, that I may have a good end.” The bishop then be- 
stowed on each, with the imposition of his hands, the consola- 
mentum, thrice repeating, ‘‘ And that thou mayest be a good 
man.” f Many Catharists appealed to the fact that Christ, 
the great High Priest, enjoin^ no works of satisfaction on 
the woman caught in adultery.J Contending against the 
externalization of religion in the dominant church, they said : 
God dwells not in houses made with hands. It is not the 
house of stone, but the good man and the good woman, and 
the community of such, that constitute the church.§ Prayer 
in the church is no better than prayer in the closet. It is 
better to clothe the poor than to decorate the walls of a church. 
Yet we are not to suppose that this sect held on in the true 
direction to an interior vital Christianity. On the contrary, 
they united with their mystical element another species of 

* Ecbert, 1. c. f. 602 : Se solos in mensis suis corpus Domini facere 
dicunt, verba sancta dicunt esse panem, quia cibus animse sunt verba 
evangelica. Ebrardus contra Catharos, c. viii. Bibl. patr. Ludg. T. 
XXI V. f. 1547 See the dialogue betwixt the Catholic and the Catharist 
in Martene and Durand, T. V. f 1730. 

*J' The German words, ** Und werdest ein gut Maim,” are so given 
by Rainer, c. vi. Bibl. patr. Ludg. T. XXV. f. 272. 

X Moneta, f. 306 : Quidam garruli objiciunt dicentes , quod Christus 
summiis sacerdos et pontifex secundum ordinem Melchisedek nulla satis* 
tactionis opera injunxit mulieri in adulterio deprehensse. 

§ Ebrard. Bibl. patr. Ludg. T. XXIV. f. 1537. Rainer, c. v. Bibl. 

patr. Ludg. T. XXV. f. 266. 
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external] zation. To the consolamentum was ascribed a magical 
efficacy — the fellowship of heaven was made as dependent 
upon it as it was in the dominant church on the priestly acts. 
We recognize the same tendency of th^ times in those cases 
where laymen of the Catholic church eagerly put on, at the 
very hour of death, the monkish cowl, in order to make sure of 
salvation, and in those cases where others were eager to ob- 
tain, in the very hour of death, the consolamentum by the 
Catharists, and to be buried among them.* If men elsewhere 
sought to make themselves more certain of the forgiveness of 
their sins by bequests to the clergy and to the churches, be- 
quests to the communities of the Catharists were made on 
precisely the same principle.^ We may believe, therefore, 
that as the former suffered themselves to be misled, by trusting 
in the outward things of the church, into a false security, so 
the same effect was produced on the latter by reliance on the 
consolamentum in the hour of death. J In fact, the extemali- 
zation in the Catharistic doctrine of the consolamentum, which 
stood them in place of all the sacraments, may have been 
pushed farther than it was in the church-doctrine of the 
sacraments. While the necessity of the consolamentum was 
iiiic.oriditionally asserted, for instance, by the Catharists, the 

* In the Chronicle of Piiy Lorent, the following anecdote is related. 
Bishop William of Alby, in South France, received a message in the 
night from Pierre de Beres, a knight notorious for robbery, and other 
crimes, who was a kinsman of his, requesting him to come to his castle, 
some hours distant, the knight being very sick and near to death, and 
wishing to speak with him on certain affairs before he left the world. 
When the business was finished for which the bishop had been sum- 
moned, the latter asked the knight where he wished to be buried, naming 
several consecrated places. The knight replied, he needed give himself 
no trouble about that matter, for he had already made up his mind on the 
subject. When the bishop pressed him further, he declared that it was 
his wish to be conveyed to a community of the Catharists. The bishop 
now assured him that this would not be allowed ; but, said the knight, 
•“ Better give yourself no trouble about it ; for if I could not do otiier- 
wise, I would crawl to them on all fours.*' See the Chronicon magistri 
Gulielmi de Podio Laurentii, c. iii.in Du Chesne, Scriptores Hist. Franc. 
T. V. f. 668. 

^ t See the words of Moneta, f. 393 : Nonne tua synagoga legata reci- 
pit mortuorum ? Nonne aliquoties cum aliquis moritur, recepta manuum 
impositione a te, legat ecclesise tuae tantum vel tantum et alii totidem aut 
plus vel minus. Which is also confirmed by other evidence. 

X As is shown in the above-stated example. 
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votum might serve, on the contrary, according to tlie doctrines 
of the church, as a substitute for the sacraments, when they 
were unavoidably omitted.* In the case of such a sect, limited 
to itself, this principle of externalization, having once gained a 
foothold, would be the more likely to be pushed to an ex- 
treme, as those manifol'd tendencies of the religious spirit in 
different directions Avere here absent, which, acting as a check 
on each other, preserved the Catholic church from too stiff a 
uniformity and too downright one-sidedness. It is quite 
evident, also, how little capable the Catharists were of under- 
standing their own straightness and confinement, by comparing 
it with the manifold diversity which distinguished the Catholic 
church of this period, when we find them proceeding on the 
principle, that there is but one uniform way of salvation 
which was to be found in their own sect alone, and hence 
regarding that manifoldness as a reproach to the church, as a 
proof that she did not know the one only way of salvation.f 

Although the Catharists, in opposing the authority of church 
tradition,^ the hierarchy, the worship of saints and images, 

♦ Hence Moneta, from this starting-point, combats, in connection with 
the church mode of thinking, the externalization which was carried to 
such extremes. See Moneta, f. 304, col, 2, where he cites against it the 
example of the thief on the cross. 

t Quod unicaest via ad salvationem secundum Christum, Joann, xiv. 
6, cum ergo via ecclesiae Komangc multiplex sit, alia enim est via mona- 
chorum, alia canonicorum regularium, et alia clericorum aliorum, alia 
fratrum prsedicatorum, alia minorum, ecclesia Romana non est de via 
salutis. Moneta, Lib. V. c. i. f. 39G. So likewise Ebrard. contra Ca- 
tharos, c. xix : Dicunt unam tantam salutis esse viam, ad quam ipsi pnc 
cffiteris devenerunt. Nesciunt enim, quod plures vi» ad unam deveniunt 
viam. Bibl, patr. Ludg. T. XXIV. f. 1503. 

X Rainer says, particularly, they did not receive the writings of the 
fathers; but the four evangelists having written, as they said, in a 
saving way, because they had written upon tlie heart, these they received 
— sed tantum moraliter exponunt ; an expression too general, correctly 
applying only to those spiritualizing Catharists. The other four, say 
they, had written unprofitably, because they only wrote on the lifeless 
parchment, namely, Jerome, Augustin, Ambrose, and Bernard. The 
writings of these fothers they despised, and said of them that they were 
damned. It deserves to be noticed, however, that they are said to have 
made an exception here of St. Bernard, eo quod ipse conversus ab errore 
suo sit et salvatus. What may have led them to make this exception? 
The kindred mystic element, or the way in which he protected the Ca- 
tharists from the bloodthirsty rage of the populace ? See Rainer, con- 
tra Catharos, c. vi.j Bibl. patr. T. XXV. f. 267. 
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the value of pilgrimages, are precursors of the Protestant 
principle, still it is evident, from what has been said, that in 
other respects they are the farthest possible removed from it ; 
and among these may be mentioned the great importance they 
gave to works as a condition of salvation. Their opponents 
combated tliem on this very point, and set up faith and grace 
in opposition to the merit of works. It is from this point of 
view that Eberhard of Schdnau, in attacking them, gives the 
priority to faith ; because, where there is faitli, works will 
invariably follow of themselves, while with works faith is not 
necessarily given.* 

From the principles of the Catharists proceeded a rigidly 
ascetic system of morality, to the observance of which, how- 
ever, none but the perfects were obligated. Those principles 
requiretl abstinence from meat, eggs, apd cheese ; from every- 
thing that is the product of the sexual intercourse of animals. 
Perhaps only by a part it was held unlawful to kill animals, 
or certain species of animals. This probably stood in some 
connection with their doctrine of metempsychosis. They 
condemned marriage, so far as connected with sexual in- 
tercourse; for, according to the doctrine of one party of 
the Catharists, this is the very means whereby the heavenly 
souls are continually confined anew in the corporeal world, 
while, according to the other, this intercourse was the capital 
sin into which Adam suffered himself to be beguiled by the 
evil spirit. The words of Christ, “ What God has joined 
together let no man put asunder,” the more Dualistic Ca- 
tharists explained of the spiritual marriage, between Christ 
and the church ; J and accordingly they permitted only a 
spiritual marriage without sexual intercourse. 

To the Esoterics and Exoterics in this sect correspond the 
two classes of perfecti^ or boni homines^ who were called 
Ca^fiarists in the stricter sense, and the credentes. According 
to the testimony of Raiuerio Sacchoni, who wrote against the 

* In operibus solummodo confidentes, fidem praetermittunt, cum fides 
operibus p>olius sit prscponenda. He appeals to the fact that to the 
question (John vi.) : Quid faciemus, ut operemur opera Dei? Christ 
answered. Hoc est opus Dei, ut credatis*in euin, quern misit ille. Ecce, 
quod credere hie appellat operari, omnis enim, qui credit, operatur, sed 
non omnis, qui operatur, credit, fides enim prsecellit operibus. Ebrard. 
contra Catharos, c. xvi. Bibl. patr. Ludg. T. XXIV. f. 1558. 

t Itainer, c. vi. T. XXV. f. 268. J Moneta, f. 341. 
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Catharists in the first half of the thirteenth century, there 
were countless numbers, in all quarters of the world, who 
belonged to the second class ; but only four thousand of both 
sexes belonging to the class of the ‘‘ perfect/’ A numerical 
statement of this sort, relating to a sect that propagated itself 
ill secret, is of course a matter of uncertainty ; still, the state- 
ment becomes more probable when we are informed that he 
himself had been for seventeen years a member of the sect.* 
He refers, moreover, to a census repeatedly taken among 
themselves ; and notwithstanding opposite parties existed 
among them, such a census might very well have been made ; 
for, ill spite of these differences, they still mutually acknow- 
ledged one another as belonging to the same community.*!’ 
The perfects stood in the same kind of relation to the entire 
sect as the elect in the sect of the Manichaeans. They re- 
presented themselves as being persons who in utter poverty, 
amidst constant persecutions, wandering about without a 
settled home, truly copied the life of Christ and of the 
apostles, while the walk of the worldly-minded clergy was in 
direct contradiction to that life.:|: From the number of these 
perfects, as in the case of the Manichaeans, were chosen the 
presiding officers of the sect ; first, a bishop ; then under him 
a filius major and a filius minor ; finally, a deacon. § It 
deserves to be noticed, that several were destined from their 
childhood to the office of bishop, and educated for this pur- 
pose, who received for their food no other milk than the milk 
of almonds, and no flesh but fish, and who were obliged to 
observe the rigid diet of the perfects. 1| But an opposition of 
this sort, so entirely at variance with the essence of the 
Christian life, could only be injurious in its influence on that 
life, so that the higher the requisitions made on the strict 
living of the perfects^ the greater would be the disposition to 
overlook the failings of the credentes. Yet how shall ^we 

* Rainer, f. 267. 

t Omnes ecclesice Catliarorum recipiuiit se invicem, licet diversas 
habeant opiniones et contrarias. L. c. f. 271. 

I See e. g. the letter of the provost Everwin of Steinfeld, giving a 

report to abbot Bernard of Clairvaux, of the Catharists, discovered in 
the region of Cologne, in the 3rd vol. of Mabi lion’s Analecta, in the 
octavo ed. § Rainer, f. 269. 

II Nutrientes cum lacte amygdalino et pecudis, in Rainer, f. 272, 
shonld read, without doubt, et non pecudis. 
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reconcile it with the above statement that, according to the 
testimony of the first opponents themselves, it was their 
blameless and strict mode of life that distinguished the 
Catharists generally ; that they abstained from cursing and 
swearing, and a simple yea or nay was a substitute with them 
for the strongest attestations. It may be, that it was not till 
after the sect had become more widely spread, and acquired a 
proselyting spirit, that this opposition between the moral life 
of the perfects and of the believers became more prominent, 
and the standard of conduct required of the latter was lowered 
down. But it may be, too, that those who were no better 
than the great mass of the dominant church, did not belong 
to the believers among the Catharists, but to the Catechumens, 
the auditores ; that the opponents of the Catharists, who 
noticed only the distinction between the perfects and the 
believers, failed duly to distinguish the Catechumens from the 
latter, and many things which might be true of the Catechu- 
mens came to be transferred to the believers.* * * § And so it 
may have been these auditors, who put off the consolamentum 
which they were bound to receive, till the hour of death, in 
the exjKictation that they might then pass over, purified from 
all their sins, into the higher world. It is plain, at least from 
the report of the proceedings of the inquisition at Toulouse, f 
l)ublished by Philip of Limborch, which contains the trial of 
several men and women belonging to the sect of the Catharists, 
that such persons entered into an agreement J with the pre- 
siding officer of the same, in virtue of which they were to be 
received into the sect by the consolamentum, that so being 
delivered from all their sins they might pass at once into 
paradise. § This is explained to mean that they were then first 

* The provost Everwin of Steinfeld, in the above-mentioned letter,, 
distinguishes the following three classes : Prius per manus impositionem 
de numero eorum, quos auditores vocant, recipiunt quemlibet inter cre- 
dentes et sic licebit eum interesse orationibus eorum, usquedum satis pro- 
batuin eum faciunt electum. 

t 111 tlie Appendix to his Historia Inquisitionis. Amstelodami, 1692. 

X Called La conveuensa. 

§ In the above-mentioned protocol, f. 29 : Fecit pactum hfcreticis, 
quod ipsi vocant la convenensa, quod peteret ha 3 reticos, iuinfirmitate sua, 
ut reciperent earn et salvareut animam ipsius et si evaderet, quod serva- 
ret et teneret vitam et sectam ipsorum et observantias. F. Ill, the 
words of a leader of this sect ; Quod in ipso erat salvatio et si aliquis in 
fine suo reciperet ab ipso ordinationem, salvabatur, et ibat in paradisnm. 
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received into the sect.* * * § The presiding officers of the Ca- 
tharists were called to visit the sick, for the purpose of per- 
forming some rite upon them, whereby they were to be 
incorporated into the sect, and so made partakers of sal- 
ivation;! that is, without doubt, to bestow on them the con- 
solamentum. Cases ocourred where persons who, in sickness, 
had been led by the fear of death to resolve on getting them- 
selves received into the sect, and to whom the presiding officer 
had already been called for this purpose, fell back from their 
purpose on finding themselves getting better. J It is true, 
Rainer so represents the matter as if those who were already 
believers would, when near their end, in order to secure 
salvation, make over all their property, and wholly devote 
themselves to the sect.§ However this may be, we must 
conceive the matter in the sense of the Catharists, which was 
as follows: whether one belonged before his death to « the 
class of Catechumens or of believers, it was only by resolving 
on and binding himself to that renunciation of the world 
which was required of the perfects^ that he could hope to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven : for what the Manicliaeans 
said of their elects the same was said by the Catharists of their 
perfects, that to belong to their number was a necessary tran- 
sition-point to reunion with heaven. || Such began, therefore, 
even in their sickness, a strictly ascetic life. They must bind 
themselves to drink nothing but water, especially to abstain 
from milk, and not to allow any woman to come too near 
thein.lf If one who had received the consolamentum, allowed 

* The occurring expression : hjcreticari, f. 22, the convenensa pactum, 
quod reciperetur in fine per eos ad sectam ipsornm. 

t F. 20 : XJt facerent aliquid, per quod salvaretur in ordine ipsorum. 

I F. 15 to one called, ad hscreticandum quemdam infirmum, sed non 
fait hmreticatus, quia invaluit, and other like cases. 

§ Credentibus ipsorum nullam dant spem salutis, nisi ad ipsorum 
sectam relictis omnibus convertantur et saltern in extreme vitm articulo 
manus impositionera ab ipsis accipiant. Dicunt enim, omnia peccata 
per manus impositionem ab ipsis factam relaxari et spiritum sanctum 
iiifiindi. Bibl. patr. Ludg. T. XXV. f. 272. 

|] Thus, in that protocol of the Inquisition at Toulouse (f. 152), it is 
said of a person who was for going over to the Catharists, that he betook 
himself to such an one, ut addisceret vitam et sectam dicti hmretici et 
quod volebat et proponebat esse et fieri hsereticus perfectus seu vestitus, 
sicut ille erat, qui vocant se bonos homines. 

•H Of such an one, f. 29 : Quod non daret ali quern cibum cum pingue- 
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himself afterwards to eat any tiling forbidden, he must be 
comforted over again, which was the reconsolatio.^ We 
recognize the gloomy ascetic spirit of downright Dualism, ■!* 
the genuinely oriental spirit, reminding us of the self-anni- 
hilation of the Hindoo, in the case of those who, after having 
finally receiveci the consolamentum, resigned themselves to 
death by starvation, which was called the endura^ hoping 
thus to pass the more certainly to, or to secure a higher place 
in, the kingdom of light ; or in other ways sought an imaginary 
martyrdom, J men and women taking their places together in 
a bath, and either optming each other’s veins, or poisoning 
themselves with the juice of the wild cucumber. § It is true, 
the fury with which the Catharists were persecuted in the 
thirteenth century may have contributed to promote among 
them this fanatical seeking after death ; and we meet with 
examples which show that they inflicted death on themselves 
in tliese ways, to avoid falling victims to the inquisitions. || 


dine nisi aquam ad bibendum ; and f. 104^ of a little daughter, who, as 
being haereticata, had bound herself to drink no milk. 

* L. c. f, .59 : Iterum reconsolatus, quia peccaverat comedendo. 

f Probably these things were done only by the Catharist who espoused 
the doctrine of absolute Dualism ; the doctrines which occur in the pro- 
tocol of the Inquisition at Toulouse, point throughout to this party. 

J Ponere se in endura et facere boaum finem. In the above protocol, 
f. 138. 

§ Such cases occurred in various forms in the Toulouse protocol : Of 
a woman, it is said : In sua ultima mgritudine compos mentis existens 
ill sectam recepta fuit, consolamentum per impositionem manuum petens, 
et recipiens ah iisdem, et legatum ipsis fecit, et ipsamet persolvit iisdem, 
et sic recepta per hoereticos in abstinentia, quam ipsi vocant enduram, 
multis diebus perdurans sectam ipsorum servando, se fecit tanquam h^jcre- 
ticam more ipsorum adorari, mortemque corporalem sibi accelerans, san- 
guinem minuendo, balneum fi equentando potumque letiferum ex succo 
cucumerum sllvestrium, immisso in eo vitro fracto, quo frangerentur 
ejus viscera, in fine. L. c. f. 33, A juice prepared from the seeds of 
a wild gourd (wild cucumber) called by the ancients elaterium, used 
in certain quantities as a medicine, a cathartic, was in larger doses fatal : 
“ Copiosius necat,’’ says Pliny, Hist. Natur. Lib. XX. c. iii. The 
declaration so often occurring in the protocol of Toulouse serves to 
confirm what Kainer reports, though all he says is not to be regarded as 
literally true. lie states that the Catharists left it at the option of the 
sick whether they would belong to the martyrs or to the confessors. He 
who chose the first was strangled; he who chose the second, was left to 
die of hunger. T. XXV. f. 272. 

1} Instrumentum ferrerum, quod dicta Gulielma fecerat emi, cum quo 
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But still, there is not the least warrant for asserting that this 
sickly hatred of life, which has its ground in the whole 
Dualism and orientalism of this sect, was only and for the 
first time called forth by the persecutions. 

The Catharists were zealous in disseminating their prin- 
ciples everywhere ; they were careful to improve every 
favourable circumstance for this purpose, and seized upon 
every occurrence which could serve as means to it. Among 
the favourable circumstances belonged, especially, the contests 
between emperors and popes ; the schisms between state and 
church, whereby the introduction and spread of their tenets 
were particularly favoured. This was the case, for example, 
during the disputes between the Hohenstaufen emperors and 
the popes, in Italy and the countries on the Rhine. ^ When 
a country was laid under the interdict, the dissatisfaction and 
the religious necessities of the laity gave them better oppor- 
tunity than they usually enjoyed to enlarge their sect.f Hum- 
bert de Romanis, in exhorting the companions of his order to 
a more zealous discharge of their predicatorial duties, in a 
work already mentioned by us, could hold up for their imita- 
tion the example of the heretics, who at the peril of their lives 
travelled about from village to village and from house to 
house.J As merchants, they frequented fairs and markets, 
and converted the intercourse of trade into a means of finding 
opportunities and occasions for introducing their doctrines 
among the multitudes who flocked together at these places. § 

perforaretur in latere subito, si venirent nuncii inquisitorum. In the 
above-mentioned protocol, f. 76 

* Thus in the quarrel betwixt Alexander the Third and Frederic the 
First : see Thomas Caijtipraten. Apes, Lib. L c. v. p. 23, the contested 
imperial election between Philip and Otho under Innocent the Third ; 
see Cffisar. Heisterbac. Distinct. 5. c. xxi. f. 138. 

f See Thomas Cantipraten. 1. c. 

J HsBretici cum periculo corporis non cessant per domos et villas dis- 
currere, ut pervertaut animas. De eruditione pnedicatorum, lib. v. c. 
xxxi. Bibl. patr. Ludg. T. XXV. f. 44.7. 

§ See a letter of pope Innocent the Third to French bishops, warning 
them against certain Catharists ; Qui tempore proedecessoris tui, cum 
essent haeretici, a villa fugere praedicta suo mercationis vhtentu nunc 
adeunt loca suspecta et per tres aut quatuor menses commorantes ibidem, 
cum redeunt secum adducunt, sani dogmatis perversores. — An eye-wit- 
ness says of the Catharists in Italy ; Multos mercatc^s hac intentione 
mittunt ad nundinas, ut pervertant divites laicos comm6usales et hospites, 
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They iilso sent young men of their community to the then 
metropolis of all scientific culture at Paris, for the purpose of 
learning there the dialectical arts, which they were to apply 
in refuting the doctrines of the church, and in defending their 
own ; and to seek occasions of exerting an influence on the 
academical youth.* Among their believers were many trades- 
men, who had accumulated handsome fortunes.| These had 
it in their power to bestow largely on the members of their 
party, and to show hospitality to all the brethren coming from 
a distance. The feature that so much distinguished the first 
Christian communities, seemed to have revived again in this 
party, more closely bound together, as they were, by the perse- 
cutions. The above-mentioned Humbert, general of the 
Dominicans, holds them up likewise to the Catholics 
patterns for imitation, in respect to the zeal with which they 
made collections for their indigent brethren in the faith. J 


cum quibus loquendi familiariter iiidulgetur facultas nt multipliciter 
iiegociantes, aliorum pecunias hiuc sibi lucreutur, inde animas iiihilo- 
minus thesaurizent Antichristo. See the letter of Yves of Narbonne, in 
Matthew of Paris, f. 538. This report is an important source of infor- 
mation respecting the occupations followed by the Catharists. The 
above Yves was an ecclesiastic of Narbonne, who had been accused of 
heresy before the papal legate, and fear induced him, though conscious, 
as he says, of no guilt, to abscond. As a man persecuted by the church 
on account of heresy, he everywhere met with a very hospitable reception 
in the communities of the Catharists in Italy, though as a man whose sole 
aim in living was gratifying his lusts, he availed himself of this hospi- 
tality only to enjoy himself at their expense, without sharing their con- 
victions. He drew up a report of what came under his notice while 
living among the Catharists, for bishop Gerald of Bourdeaux, in the 
above-cited letter. 

* Thus in the above-cited letter, it is said : Quod ex omnibus fere 
civitatibus Lombardice et quibusdam Thusciae Parisios dociies trans- 
misissent scholares, <^uosdani Logicis cavillationibus, alios etiam Theolo- 
gicis dissertationibus insudantes, ad adstruendos ipsorum errores et pro- 
fessionem apostolicm fidei confutandam. 

t When they boasted of following the apostles in evangelical poverty, 
which, to he sure, could hold good only of the “ perfect,^* this was 
objected to them ; as, for example, by Moneta : Nusquam invenitur in 
novo testamento, quod apostoU essent negotiatores, et quod pergerent ad 
nundinas causa negotiationis terrenao (where, however, as we have seen, 
they had another object in view) et quod anhelarent pecuniam cumulan- 
dam, sicut vos facitis, quomodo ergo illorum viam tenetis i Lib. V . c. i. 
f. 39{>, 

X 'i'anta est hmreticis cura de auditoribus suis, quod non cessant dis- 
VOL. VIII. Y 
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Their adversaries expatiate on the ample support which every 
one that professed their peculiar principles found among them, 
as a means by which attachment to those principles was 
especially promoted.* As in the first ages of Christianity, 
every Christian who brought with him a letter of recommen- 
djation from his community was certain of meeting a hospitable 
reception from his brethren in the faith, so any one belonging 
to the sect of the Catharists, when recommended by one of 
their comnmnities, might expect to meet with a kind recep- 
tion everywhere among the Catharists, Let him trav^el in 
Italy, or in South France, he was sure of finding everywhere 
whatever he needed, in abundance a custom, to be sure, 
liable to be abused by impostors. J In particular, the perfects, 
when on their travels, were received into the houses of all 
believers with great demonstrations of respect. The inmates 
thrice bowed the knee to receive their blessing. The mem- 
bers of the sect in the whole j)lace speedily assembled at the 
house where they were entertained ; and perhaps others also, 
who were not liable to be suspected as informers, were invited 
in, to hear them prtiach and expound the Scriptures.§ Com- 
mencing with the inculcation of practical truths, against which 
no one could have a word to object, with making known and 
explaining the New Testament which was withheld from the 
laity, the Catharist preachers prepared the way for pointing 

currere et congregare eleemosynas, ut de ipsis sustentent credentes bugs 
paiiperes et alliciant alios socios suos ad credendura. Lib. I. c. xli. 
f. 452. 

Si pauper fueris et mendicus, moram cum illis facias, statim exies 
opulentus, quippe a diluculo ad crepusculum in mundanis operosi mer- 
caturis, manus non permittunt otiari. Ebrard. c. xxii. T. XXIV, f. 1566. 

f It seems that the houses of the Catharists could be distinguished by 
certain marks known to individuals of the sect, and concealed from all 
others. It is reported of the Catharist Punzilovo, presently to be men- 
tioned, that in returning from Rimini, he remarked to some one, that tlie 
Catharists had many houses there ; and on being asked, how he knew, 
he replied : Ego bene cognosce eas, quia habent aliqua signa, per quae 
cognosce eas. These marks, however, he would not discover to any one. 
See the acts relating to this Punzilovo in Muratori, Antiquitates Italicas 
uiedii sevi, T. V, ed. fol. 131. 

X As in the case of the above-mentioned Yves, who says of his re- 
ception amongst the Catharists at Cremona : Nobilissima Paterinorum 
bibi vina, radlolas et ceratia et alia illecebrosa comedens, deceptores 
decipiens. 

§ As often occurs in the protocol of the Inquisition at Toulouse. 
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out ihe contradictions between the doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament and those of the church ; and after haviiio: gradually 
shaken tlie confidence of their audience in the latter, they 
began to set forth their own opinions among hearers whose 
confiiience tliey had gained for themselves. In South France, 
they took in the daughters of indigent noblemen, and educated 
them for nothing. Tliese were thus won over to their doc- 
trines, and by their means these doctrines might be dissemi- 
nated and si)read in families.* * * § When the defenders of the 
clmrch doetiiue spoke of the miracles of ancient and modern 
limes as testimonies to tlie truth of these doctrines, the 
Catharists pronounced such miracles to be frauds, or works of 
sorcery, performed by the evil principle for the advancement 
of his o\^ n kingdom. ‘f To convince the people that it was all 
a trick, many of the (kitharists feigned themselves sick, or 
possessed of devils, and pretended to seek relief at the hand of 
some famous and venerated worker of miracles ; and if the 
latter happened to bo taken in by them, they afterwards dis- 
covered to the astounded multitude the true course of the 
thing, exclaiming, “ Here you have a living example I As it 
was all a trick in this case, so will it be in every other in 
which you may allow yourselves to be duped. They spread 
abroad rt'ports of miraculous cures which had been wrought in 
filthy spots, or uhere the bones of some culprit or heretic had 
been buri('d. Tliey contrived — which was no difficult thing in 
those tinus — to bring it about that vast crowds of people 
would hock to these spots. Then they discovered the trick, 
thus seeking to stagger tiie people in their faith, or to involve 
them in controversy with their clergy, when these sought to 
abate the evil.§ Catharists who appeared in mean apparel, 

* Humbert, Lib. TT. c. xlviii. f. 480 : In partibus Albigensium nobilos 
pauperes tradobant filias suas hsereticis ad sustentandas eas et erudiendas 
et SIC fiebant InnereticsD. To counteract this influence, the Dominicans 
determined to erect a convent on the spot, particularly for the education 
of the daughters of the nobility. 

t See tile work of Lucas Tudensis (bishop Lucas of Tuy) adversus 
Albigenses, Lib. I. 13ibl. patr. Ludg. T. XXV. f. 19f). 

J Thus they endeavoured to counteract the influence of the Domini- 
can Peter of Verona, a zealous persecutor of heretics, who had great 
IK)wer with the people, and who fell in this contest, a.d. 1252. See his 
life, Mens. April. T. lll.c. ii. s. IS, f. 691. 

§ An example of this sort is related by Lucas Tudensis, Lib. III. 

Y 2 
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with pallid countenances, who wore the marks of self-mortifi- 
cation on their persons, might, before they were recognized as 
heretics, become highly venerated among the people, and art- 
fully avail themselves of this circumstance to gain the credit 
also of being miracle- workers ; so that it must have been very 
difficult for the clergy to counteract their influence.* 

Near the close of the thirteenth century, a man who had 
contributed much to the spread of this sect in Italy, ca^me very 
near being canonized. Armanno Punzilovo was a rich and 
respectable citizen of Ferrara, descended from a family of 
Catharists, and had himself been received among the consolati^ 
or perfects. He stood in close connection with their com- 
munities in the different cities of Italy ; frequently entertained 
tijem, and held meetings with them in his house. He had 
been suspected by the Inquisition, but he contrived to deceive 
them ; for he hypocritically bore his part in the Catholic 
worship, and regularly confessed, with all apparent devout- 
ness, to his Catholic guides. Through a long life he had 
won universal respect for his piety, his strict morality, and 
benevolence, when in 1269 he died, and multitudes soon 
flocked to his tomb, since he was regarded as a saint. Many 
reports were spread abroad of the wonderful cures performed 
there, which are to be explained in the same way as other 
like appearances of this period ; perhaps, too, the sly hand of 
the artful Catharists may have occasionally intermeddled here. 
For a series of years minutes of the miracles were made out 
and received, falling in no respect behind the protocols of the 
miracles wrought by other saints, which had secured their 
canonization ; and tlie proposition was made even at Rome to 
canonize Punzilovo. But in the course of the proceedings for 
this purpose, remarks of his on careful inquiry gradually came 

c. viii : Quod callide fecerant, qiiibusdam detegentes hseretici deridebant 
fidem Catholicam et simili artificio fieri rairacula in ecclesia corara sanc- 
torum corporibus affirmabant. Then, how the ecclesiastics and monks, who 
at first encouraged the devotion of the people, and built a house there for 
the devout, a^‘rwards stood forth in opposition to it, instabant fratres mi- 
nores et clerici,ne populi vota sacriiega in loco sordido immundis ossibiis 
exhiberent, et magis accendebantur animi laicorum ad cultum diabolicum 
peragendum et fratres prsedicatores et minores ac clericos universos, 
quia erant contrarii suis operibus, haereticos conclamabant. 

♦ Examples in Cajsarius of Ileisterbach, Distinct, 5. c. xix. f. 138, and 
X, c. xii. f. 270. 
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to light, which increased the suspicions against him to cer- 
tainty, and the result of the whole finally was, that in 1301, 
instead of being declared a saint, he was condemned as an 
lieresiarch, and his body disinterred and removed.^ 

The most absurd reports of unnatural excesses, and other 
abominations, said to be committed in tte secret assemblies of 
the sect, were spread among the multitude ; accusations similar 
to those brought against the primitive Christians, afterwards 
against the Jews, and such as are ever wont to be repeated 
against all opponents of a dominant religion. The fanatical 
multitude exercised a speedy justice, hurrying away such 
people at once to the stake. So it happened at the beginning 
of this period, in the countries on the Rhine and in France. 
The people, in such cases, sought to anticipate the orderly 
investigations of the clergy, fearing they would be too gentlc.f 
The aobot Bernard of Clairvaux protested against these 
tumultuary proceedings of the multitude : “We praise the 
zeal,^’ says he, “ but we do not advise to such hasty action ; 
for faith must come from conviction, must not be forced ;;j: 
although we admit it were better that false teachers should be 
restrained by the power of the sword than that they should be 
allowed to mislead multitudes into their error, yet only by the 
sword of the magistrate, which God has ordained for this pur- 
pose.’’§ And in another sermon he says : “ They should be 
captured, not with arms, but with arguments, by which their 
errors would be exposed and refuted ; and they themselves 
reconciled, if possible, with the Catholic church, would be led 
back to the true faith ; for such is the w ill of him who wills 
that all men should be saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth. It should be the great aim of one skilled in cliurch 
doctrine, whenever he is called to conduct disputes with a 
heretic, so to convince the errorist that he may be converted, 
never forgetting the words of the apostle »James (v. 20). 
But if such an one will not be convinced,’’ says he, “ it were 

♦ See the remarkable transactions in Muratori, Antiquitates Italicm 
medii sevi, T. V. folio edition. 

f An example of this sort is given by the abbot Guibert Novigent., 
in the third ^ok of his life, c. xiv, : Fidelis interim populus clericalem 
verens moll idem, &c, 

X Fides suadenda est, non imponenda. 

I InCantica Canticoruin, Sermo. Ixvi. s. 12, T. J. f. 14D0. 
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better to drive liim away, or even to place him in custody, 
than to leave the whole vineyard to be laid waste by his 
means.”* 

Ilildegardjf who was zealous in her opposition to tliese 
people, as a race by ^whom the whole country was polluted, 
who looked upon them as instruments for the punishment of a 
corrupt clergy,J declared that they ought to be deprived of 
their goods, and driven far away from the chundi, but that 
they ought not to be killed, — for even in them tlie image of 
God must be respected. § The last person wlio declared 
against punishing the Cathaiists with death was the pious 
Peter Cantor, lie cites the example of pope Eugene the 
Third and of archbishop Samson, at the council of liheims, 
in 1 148. A Manichaian, who was brought to confess his 
errors, had, by the decision of the council, not been killed nor 
corporeally punished ; but that others might not be misled by 
him, and that he himself might, if possible, be brought to 
repentance, he was confined in a cell, and there maintained on 
a meagre diet till he died.|l 

When the Catharists were asked by the bishops concerning 
their doctrines, they were fond of giving indefinite and evasive 
answers, and begged not to be too closely pressed. If They 
could get along by tacitly understanding tlie articles of faith 
in another sense,** as was actually done in the case of the 


* Ex hoc jam melius, ut quidem ego arhitror, efFugalur aut etiam reli- 
gatur, quam sinitur vineas demoliri. In Cantica Canticorum, Sermo. 
Ixiv. 8. 8. f. 1486. 

t See Vol. VII. p. 300. 

t Without doubt, the picture of these people, as they then appeared, 
hovered before her i in agination, when she writes : Populus iste a diabolo 
seductus et missus pallida facie veniet et velut in oinni sanctitate se com- 
ponet et majoribus secularibus principibus se coiijunget. Letter to the 
Clergy in Cologne, p ICC. Epistolee Hildegardis, Colon. 1566. 

^ Quoniam forma Dei sunt. In the Epistola ad Moguntinenses, 
p. 138. 

II Verbum Abbreviatum, p. 200. 

% As in that trial referred to by Guibert, when, after they had ex- 
plained themselves generally on the subject of baptism, and they were 
urged to speak out more distinctly, they answered : Propter Deum ne 
nos adeo profunde scrutari velitis. 

Rainer says : Index cautussit circa tales, quia sicnt anguilla, quanto 
fortius stringitur, tanto facilius elabitur, sic in omni responsioiie hareti- 
corum invenies duplicitatem. L. c. T. XXV. f. 274. 
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■articles relating to tlie Trinity, to Mary as tliC mother of God, 
to the miracles of Christ, to the futiire resurrection, and to 
baptism.* It is wortljy of notice, that the same people who 
did not hesitate to deceive their judges by ambiguous expla- 
nations, or some sort of mental reserve, yet understandhig, as 
they did, the prohibitions of the sermoi! on tlie^ mount literally, 
felt the most anxious scruples against taking an oath. The 
perfects might be known by the fact, that they either utterly 
refused to confirm any statement by an oath, or else endea- 
voured to appease their consciences by pretending that they 
did not su'car from their souls, but only mechanically repeated 

* Whtni the Catharists were examined before the council at Lombez 
(Lumbariense), in South France, A.n. 11G5, they stuck to the principle, in 
their first answers to the bishops, of acknowledging no doctrine save what 
could be proved from the New Testament ; and, in relation to parti- 
cular doctrines, gave indefinite and evasive answers. When, e. g., they 
were asked about infant baptism, they declared they would say no- 
thing further, but only answer from the gospels and the epistles. When 
asked about the body and blood of our Lord in the eucharist, they an- 
swered at first, as they might properly do, from their own point of view, 
that whosoever partook of it worthily was blessed ; and whosoever did 
so unworthily rendered himself liable to damnation. And then they 
added that it could be consecrated by any good man, whether clergyman 
or layman, which doubtless referred to their doctrine of the daily love- 
feast, before explained by us. Iliey would answer no further questions, 
on the ground that they would not be forced to give an account of 
their faith. Concerning marriage, which they certainly condemned, 
they gave an ambiguous explanation. When asked what they thought of 
penance and confession, they answered : “ For the sick it was enough, if 
they confessed their sins when they pleased to do so. As to the duty of 
those in health, they had nothing lurther to say, since James spoke only 
of the sick/^ To the question whether, in addition to contrition of heart 
and oral confession, a church satisfaction was also required, they an- 
swered, James speaks only of confession ; nor did they wish to be better 
than the apostles, and add something of their own, as the bishops did. 
When, upon this, the condemning sentence was passed upon them and 
their doctrines, by the bishops, they turned to the assembled multitude 
■and said : “ Listen, ye good people, to our faith which we confess. Hut 
we confess propter dilectionem et gratiam vestri,” Which, to be sure, 
was ambiguous, as if they expressed themselves as they did only to 
Avoid giving ofence to the multitude, who were incapable of under- 
standing the pure truth. Which ambiguity was perhaps remarked by 
a bishop, who therefore objected to them : “ Vos nondieitis, quod propter 
^atiam Domini dicatis atque dicitis propter gratiam populi,” and they 
then recited a confession in perfect accordance with the orthodox faith, 
and which contained many things, therefore, which they could not 
honourably say. 
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a form of words after the dictation of another person.^ Whent, 
at the council of Lombez, the Catharists had laid down a con- 
fession for the multitude altogether consonant with orthoiloxy, 
and they were required to confirm it by oath, they declared 
they would not swear in any case, because it was contrary to 
the gospels, and to the writings of the apostles. We have 
already observed how easily any man who, from conscientious 
regard to the words of Christ, declined taking an oath, might 
fall under the suspicion of being a Catharist. As it was now 
thought that no confidence could be placed in their assertions, 
and as judgments of God, notwitlistanding that influential 
voices had pronounced against them,'}* had not, down to the 
thirteenth century, been forbidden by any general law of the 
church4 — resort was had, in such doubtful cases, to judg- 
ments of God, as a means of arriving at certainty respecting 
the guilt or innocence of suspected persons.§ Thus indivi- 
duals who, on no sufficient grounds, had incurred the suspi- 
cion of heresy, might, by the uncertain decision of such a 
judgment of God, be made to suffer, although innocent. The 
excellent Peter Cantor, that warm opponent of judgments of 
God, as an institution directly at variance with the spirit of 
Christianity and of the church, || vigorously attacks the arbi- 
trary will and tyranny over conscience which characterized 
the proceedings against the Catharists. “ The pagans,” says 
lie, ‘‘ used to grant a Christian, who would not give in, or 
who had not himself confessed, a respite of thirty days to de- 
cide whether he would or would not offer to the idols ; but 
from him who was convinced, or who confessed, and then 
denied the name of Christ, it was only required that he sliould 


* As Kniner says, T. XXV. c. ix. f. 274; Ut formet sibi conscien- 
tiara, quod non sit jurans, sed tantum recitator jnraracnti judicis. 

f Yves of Chartres opposed them, because he looked upon them as a 
mode of tempting God, and as forbidden by the church laws. Epp. 74 
and 205. 

X First, the Lateran council of the year 1215 forbade the clergy at 
least from taking any part in judgments of God, and severed them from 
all connection with the church: Nec quisquam purgationi aquaj fer- 
ventis vel frigidao seu ferri candentis ritum cujuslibet benedictiouis aut 
consecrationis impendat. 

•§ The judicium aquae frigidac in the above-mentioned case in Guibeit 
Novigentens. 0e vita sua, Lib, III. c. 16. 

II See Verbum Abbreviatum, p. 200. 
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offer to the gods. Whether he did so from the lieart was not 
made a matter of examination. Why does the church now 
presume to search men's hearts by a judgment out of her 
province ? or why should not the legal respite be granted to 
the Catliarists? Why arc they burnt at once?" lie states 
that honourable matrotis, wlio would ftot abandon themselves 
to the pleasures of their priests, had been accused by them as 
Catliarists, and condemned by a powerful lord, wliom he de- 
scribes as a weak zealot for the faith ; while from rich 
Catliarists they were satisfied with extorting money.* Yet 
sometimes human sympathy would triumph over fanaticism, 
and the Catharists found comfort from many who accused the 
church of cruelty, j" 

The Catharists could show conclusively that persecuting 
flilse teachers was directly contrary to the essence of Chris- 
tianity. They referred, for example, to the parable of the 
wheat and the tares, to show that man should not forestall the 
divine judgment, and anticipate the divine process of separa- 
tion, by a violent interference of human vvill.| William of 
Paris, who speaks of this as a doctrine sprung up in his own 
times from the pit of hell, and contrary to divine law and 
divine justice, § says against it ; Certainly it w'as not Christ's 
intention that the tares should be spared, but only the wheat. 
He could not mean that the tares should be spared at the 
expense of the wheat, or that they should be spared when 
they could not be without injury to the wlieat. Wherever, 
then, the ungodly increase to the injury of God’s people, 
they must be extirpated, and that by death, if it cannot be 
effected otlierwise. !Now it is true that they who, at present, 

LocuUs divitum Catharorum emunctis et abire permissorura. The 
same person cites the example of a female recluse who had fallen into 
bad repute with the people by familiar intercourse with the Catharists, 
BO that none were willing to bring her food. By the advice of her 
confessor, to whom she protested her innocence, she resolved to subject 
herself to the ordeal of the hot iron ; but it turned outtiyice to her dis- 
advantage. Verbum Abbreviatum, p. 200 

f Thus Humbert de Romanis, in his Rules for the preachers of his 
order, thinks some regard should be had to such expressions and objec- 
tions (ii. 02, f. 555, 1. c.): Sunt multi, qui quadam falsa nietate raoventur 
circa illos et judicant ecclesiam de nimia credulitate. 

+ See Moneta, Lib. V. c. xiii. f. 519. 

§ De legibus, c. i. f. 20. 
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belong to the tares, may be converted into wheat, but this is a 
matter of uncertainty ; but tliat by their means the wheat is 
turned into tares, is a matter of perfect certainty, for the 
simple and ignorant are led astray with incredible facility by 
the sly craft of the heretics. A few tares may easily choke a 
large field of wheat. If is a very rare and a very difficult thing 
to convert a heretic, but it is a very easy and common thing 
to subvert the faithful.** * 

TJie intrepidity and calmness with which Catharists faced 
an excruciating death might well create an impression in their 
favour on tliose who were not altogether hardened by fanati- 
cism. Their enemies had no other way of accounting for it, 
but by ascribing it to the power of Satan. A bishop of the 
Catharists, named Arnold, marched firmly, wdth several of his 
believers, to the stake, simply asking that he might first have a 
morsel of breatl and a basin of water, doubtless for the purpose 
of distributing the holy supper according to their own mode. 
When the fire seized them, he laid his hands on them, in the 
midst of the flames, and said, Be of good comfort, my 
brethren ; to-day we shall be with St. Lawrence.** A comely 
maiden, who had been condemned to die with them, exciting 
compassion, was pulled from the flames. She was promised 
that, if she would renounce the sect, she should either be sent 
to a monastery or provided with a husband. She seemed at 
first to consent ; but when Arnold was now dead, she asked, 

Where lies the seducer? ” and, pressing her hands to her 
face, she threw herself upon the body, and died in the flames. f 

The persecutions furthered the spread of the Catharists, who 
<jfl;en held their meetings in obscure retreats, catacombs, and 
subterranean caves.f During the quarrel of pope Gregory 
the Ninth with the emperor Frederic the Second, and the ab- 
sence of the former from Rome,, the Catharists were enabled 
to spread their opinions, not only among laymen, but also the 
clergy ; so that, as was ascertained by inquiries set on foot 
in 1231, many., priests even were affected with the heresy, and 
the sharpest measures had to be employed in order to stay it. 
Whoever had any knowledge of the existence of heretics, in 

# Difficilem adrtioduiii et raram videmus haereticorum conversioneui, 
facilliraam autem et crebram fidelium subversionem. 

t See Caesar. Heisterbac. Dist, 5, c. xix. f. 138. 

X L, c. Dist, 5. c. xxii. f. 142. 
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any place, or of their secret meetings, and did not give notice 
of it, should be excommunicated. Every layman was strictly 
forbidden, on penalty of the ban, to dispute publicly or pri- 
vately on the faith.* Such was their boldness that, in open 
defiance of the church, they proceeded to elect a pope for 
themselves, to act as supreme head ov?*r their scattered com- 
munities. 8uch a pope appears in South France, Nequinta. 
He held, in 1167, a church-assembly at Toulouse, to which 
crowds of men and women flocked to receive from their pope 
the consolainentum. Many bishops of the party came there 
also with their clergy. f Kine bishops were installed, and 
received ordination from the pope by the consolamentum.:j: 
As disputes existed among the bishops respecting the bounda- 
ries of their dioceses, a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of determining these boundaries.§ Still later, about 
A.D. 1223, the sect chose themselves a pope in their original 
seat, in Bulgaria; his name was Bartholomew, and he imi- 
tated, in all respects, the pope of Rome. Delegates of the 
sect visited him from all quarters, for the purpose of consulting 
him on disputed matters. He began his epistles aa follows : — 
Hartkoloviaus^ serviis servorum^ sanctm Jidei N, .N, salutem. 
By invitation from a bishop of the sect, whom he had appointed 
his vicar in Carcassonne, he made a villa in that district his 
residence. II 

Among the sects of Oriental origin belongs, perhaps, be- 
sides those already mentioned, the Pasagii, or Basagini. It 
is manifest, from the agreement of the two accounts respecting 
this sect, whicli appeared in Italy towards and after the close 
of the twelfth century,ir that it sprung out of a mixture of 

♦ Raynaldi Annales, f. 1231. N. 13, &c. 

t Episcopi cum coiisilio siio, as is said. 

X Accordingly it is said of such an one: Aeccpit coiisolamentum et 
ordinem episcopi, ut esset episcopus ecclesia) Tholosana?. 

§ Divisores ecclesiarum. The acts of this council, in the Ilistoire dos 
Dues, Marquis, et Comte de Narbonne, par le Sieur B^Ss^ Paris, 16 GO. 
p. 483. 

II Matthew of Paris, at the year 1223, in the above-cited edition, 
f. 267, mentions, as a document in evidence of what is here said, a letter 
of the papal legate to the archbishop of Rouen. 

IT Of Bonacursus ; De vita hsereticornm in the Spicileg. of D’Achery, 
T. I. f. 212, and of a G, of Bergamo, in Muratori, Antiq. Ital. medii sevi, 
T. V. f. 151. 
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J udaism and Christianity. To the confession of Christ they 
united the literal observance of the Mosaic law, except sacri- 
tices, which ceased of course after the destruction of the temple. 
They revived, also, subordinationisni in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Christ they regarded only as first among the crea- 
tures of God, probably the one by whose instrumentality he 
formed all other creatures. We may now ask to what source 
shall we look for the origin of this mixture ? * As multitudes 
of Jews were scattered in all directions, and these, though op- 
pressed and persecuted in various ways, yet oftentimes arose 
by means of their wealth to great influence, creating friends 
by their money among the great and mighty by whom they 
were protected ; and as we may elsewhere observe many indi- 
cations of an influence exerted by Jews upon the convictions of 
those Christians with whom they frequently associated it is 
not inconceivable that some such influence of habitual inter- 
course with Jews may have given rise to a sect blending 
Judaism with Christianity, and which may thus have had a 
purely domestic origin in the West itself. Lucas, bishop of 
Tuy, looked upon it as an adroit contrivance of the heretics, 
that they submitted to circumcision, pretended to be Jews, 
under this mask promulgated their opinions, and so easily 
found })rotection and a hearing from the patrons and friends 
of, the Jews. J But what can be more improbable than that 
men who were not themselves Jews, especially that Catharists, 
the class of heretics evidently here meant, those enemies of 
Judaism, should subject themselves to that detested rite of 

* Over which Lucas Tudensis laments, Lih. III. c. iii. : Audiunt ssd- 
culi princeps et judices urbium doctrinani hscresium a Judscis, quos 
familiares sibi annumerant et amicos. Si aliquis, ductus zelo legis Dei, 
jiliquem horum exasperavit, punitur quasi qui tangit pupillam oculi 
judicis civitatis. 

f See the above-cited examples, where we were speaking of the abbot 
Guibert and the tall of pope Nicholas the Third, of the year 1288 , in 
which he alleges, which admits of being easily explained from the kind 
of conversions that not only many Jews who had embraced Christianity 
had turned back again to Judaism, verum etiam quam plurimi Chris- 
tiaui, veritatem catholic© fidei abnegantes, se damnabiliter ad Judaicum 
ritum transtulerunt. 

I Haeretidi quadam excogitata malitia plerumqne circumciduntur et 
sub specie Judasorum quasi gratia disputandi ad Christiapos veniunt et 
hiereticas quaistiones propoiiunt. Libcrius tanquam Jud©i hareses serai- 
ziant, qui primo verbum hseresis dicere non auaebant. Lib. III. c. iii. 
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circumcision, instituted, according to their opinion, by the 
evil principle, — should pretend to lie Jews in order to secure 
such outward objects, for the securing of which this was by no 
means the best source ; for if, on the one liand, they might, 
under this mask, more easily find protection and a hearing 
from some, yet on the other hand they would disgust still 
greater numbers, over whom, by other means, they might have 
succeeded in exerting an influence. The matter of fact, which 
must be separated from the subjective reflections of the re- 
porter, we should be inclined to regard as simply this : that 
there was an heretical tendency, leaning to the side of Judaism, 
which leaning, however, was strongly supposed to be hypocri- 
tically put on for the purpose of compassing certain ends. The 
name of this sect reminds one of the word pasagium (passage), 
which signifies a tour, and was very commonly employed to 
denote pilgrimages to the Kast, to the holy sepulchre, — cru- 
sades. May not this word, then, be regarded as an index 
pointing to the origin of the sect as one that came from the 
East, intimating that it grew out of the intercourse with Pales- 
tine ? May we not suppose that from very ancient times a 
party of Judaizing Christians had survived, of which this sect 
must be regarded as an offshoot? The way in which they 
expressed themselves concerning Christ, as being the firstborn 
of creation, would point also, more directly, at the connection of 
their doctrine with some older Jewish theology, than at that 
later purely Western origin. 

The impulse given by oriental Dualism had contributed, it 
is true, in a great measure, to call forth a reaction of the 
Ciiristian consciousness, longing after liberty, against the 
churchly tlieocratic system ; yet this was not the only cause 
by which such appearances were produced. That seculari- 
zation of the church, that confusion of Jewish and Christian 
elements in its forms and doctrines, could not fail, of itself, to 
arouse tlie opposition of a Christian consciousness, repelling 
this foreign matter ; an opposition which was not to be kej)t 
under by any force, but which must continually break forth 
with increasing strength, till, with the fulness of time, it 
reached its triumph in the Reformation. As the progressive 
development of the church, proceeding on the foundation of 
faith in Christ as the only Saviour, pressed onwards to the 
Reformation, many kindred appearances would precede it. 
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Those sects of oriental origin were but transient appearances^ 
leaving behind them no f».fter-effects of tlieir own particular 
form. What continued to operate longer than themselves^ 
was the opposition they set at work ; which, however, cast 
aside the oriental and Dualistic element, and started on other 
principles. Of the Catharists we afterwards meet with no 
further traces ; but that reaction of the Christian con- 
sciousness, of which we spoke, was continually exliibiting 
itself in otlier forms, till it obtained a more durable shape in 
the sect of the Waldenses. Various influences co-operated to 
produce such reactions. We saw how the reforming bent of 
the Hildebrandian epoch invited the laity to rise against a 
corrupt clergy. The pope himself took the lead in a move- 
ment of popular reform ; and we saw how, after the first 
impulse had been given, it might lead farther than was 
intended. The name Pedarenes^ which, signifying in the first 
place a union of the people against the corrupt clergy, passed 
over info an appellation of the Catharists, may serve as an 
illustration. Thus arose separatist tendencies. The laity 
would have nothing to do with the corrupt clergy. Such 
l)eople, they thought, were unfitted to perform any sacramental 
act. From these beginnings it was easy to proceed further, 
to declare the sacraments of the corrupt church, generally, 
null and void. In laymen would be awakened the con- 
sciousness of the universal priesthood, and they w^ould soon 
consider themselves capable of administering the sacraments 
to one another.* There needed but a man of some power over 
the minds of others, and of an enterprising spirit, to furnish a 
centre for the revolutionary movement, and, by the inter- 
mingling of savage passion and fanaticism, the most violent 
scenes might have been witnessed. Thus that wild demagogue 
Tanchelm, of whom, to be sure, we know nothing except from 
the reports of embittered opponents, f placed liimself at the head 

* Thus bishop Yves of Chartres must maintain the necessary recog- 
nition of a special priesthood against such as supposed quascunque per- 
sonas, etiam sacrum ordinem non habeiites, verba dominica proferentes, 
sacramenta altaris et csetera ecclesiastica sacramenta posse conficere et 
salubriter accipientibus ministrare. Ep. 63. ed. Paris, 1610. 

t See Norbert’s life, c. xiii. Jun. T. I. f. 843, and the letter of the 
church of Utrecht to the bishop Frederic of Cologne, first published by 
Sebastian Tengnagel, Cologne, f. 845, What gave him acceptance in. 
Antwerp was, the bad management of the church; for it is stated, in 
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of a separatistic popular movement of this kind in Flanders. 
As he undertook to visit Home, we may certainly infer that 
he was not following out any wholly anti-churchly direction, 
but was hoping, in consideration of his zeal against the unchaste 
clergy, to find some support in the Hildebrandian system at 
Rome. In addition to all this, came the ideas put into cir- 
culation by the disputes about investiture, those ideas which, 
in opposition to the tmrthly glory of the church, favoured 
the copying after the apostolical life in evangelical poverty, 
winch sometimes allicnl themselves with existing customs in 
various forms of the monastic life, sometimes rose in resistance 
to the church herself. Thus we find in many districts, in- 
dications of societies of the so-called apostolicals, who were 
for bringing back the apostolical simplicity of the church, and 
whom we must take care to distinguish from the Catharists, 
with which sect, owing to many points of resemblance, they 
might easily be confounded. 

When the provost Everwin of Steinfeld drew up his report 
to abbot Bernard of Clairvaux, of the sects in the territory 
of Cologne, he expressly distinguished from the Catharists 
another party, which probably, although agreeing with them 
in opposing the Catholic church, yet differed from them by 
their more biblical tendency, by combating Dualism, Gnosti- 
cism, &c., and it was just the disputes between those two anti- 
church parties which had drawn upon them the attention of 
their common opponent.^ The w^orldly and corrupt church, 
they taught, had lost the power of administering the sacra- 
ments ; the successors of Peter had forfeited their title to the 
spiritual authority conferred upon them, because they had not 
followed him in a life consecrated to God. Baptism in the 
church was the only rite they would still acknowledge, and 
they acknowledged this because, whoever might administer 
the rite, it was still Christ that baptized. As then they did 
not substitute the consolamentum in the place of baptism, they 

the above life, that the whole large diocese was governed by a priest, 
who gave himself but little concern about the flock, and was scorned 
by the people, on account of his unlawful intercourse with his niece. 

* Kverwin, after having described the Catharists, says : Sunt item 
alii hoeretici quidam in terra nostra, omnino ab istis discordantes, per 
quorum mutuam discordiam et contentionem utrique nobis sunt detect!. 
Ma billon, Analecta, T. III. p. 45G. 
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were by this circumstance alone sufficiently distinguished from 
the Catharists. Yet infant baptism they opposed as a non- 
apostolic institution ; so, too, they were very ^ far from re- 
jecting, with the Catharists, the institution of marriage, which 
th^y recognized as a holy estate instituted by God ; but they 
reckoned it to the saeredness of marriage that it should only 
be contracted between parties who had never been married 
before, as being an indissoluble connection. What God lijith 
joined together, no man should put asunder. They rejected 
the intercession of saints, denied the necessity of fasting and 
of ecclesiastical satisfactions for sins. Neither the sinner nor 
the righteous man needed it ; for if the sinner did but sigh 
after God, his sins would be forgiven him. They would 
recognize no ordinance but such as had proceeded from the 
institution of Christ and the apostles ; all else they declared 
to be superstition. Tliey combated the doctrine of purgatory, 
maintaining that when souls departed from this life, their 
everlasting destiny was already decided ; hence they were 
opposed to all prayers and other works for the repose of 
departed souls. 

Neither do we perceive, in another sect which made its 
appearance about this time in the department of Perigueux,* 
in South France, the least signs of any peculiarity of the 
Catharists ; though we see other peculiarities still more 
fanatical. They were for following the apostles in a total 
renunciation of all earthly goods. They abstained from meat, 
and drank very little wine. Opposition to the mass, which 
was common to all the anti-churchly tendencies, seems to have 
been carried by them to the extreme of rejecting the Lord's 
supper altogether. They combated all veneration of the cross 
and of the images of Christ as idolatry. The frequent bowing 
of the knee, a custom which we find ascribed to them, would 
not warrant the inference that they were a branch of the 
Catharists, but should be regarded, probably, as simply a 
mark of the Pietistic element. One of their doxologies is 
cited, which shows that, contrary to the Dualism of the 
Catharists, they acknowledged God as the creator of all things. 
As they adopted tliat idea of evangelical poverty which was 
grounded in the religious spirit of the times, as much truth 
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lay at the bottom of their attacks on the dominant church, 
and as they often appealed to Scripture, they might find 
acceptance with many ; and it is reported that not only people 
of rank left their possessions and joined them, but also clergy- 
men, priests, monks, and nuns^ were among their adherents.* 
And it is mentioned as a characteristic fact, that the rudest 
and most unlettered peasant who joined their sect, would in 
less than eight days gain so much knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, that he could not be foiled in argument by any man. 
They were accused of practising necromancy. 

Sometimes such tendencies proceeded from the midst of the 
people, without being connected with any individual of note. 
Altliough some individual may have given the first impulse, 
yet afterwards he retired into the general mass. Sometimes 
it was individuals who constituted from the beginning the 
central point of such a reformatory movement. While some 
stood forth who had been awakened within the body of the 
clergy, and, seized with indignation at the depraved members 
of their order, felt themselves impelled to travel about as 
preaciiers of repentance in the sense of the church, there were 
others, in whose case the awakening seems rather to have 
proceeded from the spirit which breathed on them from the 
Bible than from the general spirit of the church, and whose 
labours as reformatory preachers of repentance were chiefly 
guided and determined by that circumstance. These latter 
were not only zealous against practical corruptions, but, as 
they had been led by their study of the Bible to perceive an 
element foreign to Bible Christianity in the church as it then 
was, many things false in its doctrines and its rites, felt them- 
selves impelled to attack the corrupt church herself on this 
particular side, and to stand forth not barely as reformers of 
life, but also of doctrine. Frequently, however, the prudence 
of such men did not come up to the measure of their zeal. In 
combating one error, they often fell into the opposite extreme, 
and in what they attacked as false, they had no skill to dis- 
cern the particle of truth at the bottom. They went too far 
on the side of negation ; and to their polemics against the 
unauthenticated mysteries of church doctrine, a one-sided 
negative and subjective tendency might easily attach itself. 

♦ See the report of the monk Heribert, in Mabillon, I. c. p. 467. 
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One of the first among these reformers was the priest Peter 
of Bruis, who appeared, near the close of the twelfth oi’ in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, in South France.* It is 
certain that he rejected the autliority of the church and of the 
great teachers, to whom it was customary to appeal, and 
would recognize nothing as obligatory on faith but what 
could be proved from the Bible. But it may be (questioned 
whether he attributed this authority to the wliole lUble ; 
whether he did not make a difference between the Old and 
New Testament ; whether he attributed equal authority even 
to the entire New Testament ; whether he did not inake a 
difference in this respect between the gospels and the epistles ; 
whether he ascribed an altogether decisive force to anything 
except that which Christ had taught with his own words. 
The last is repeatedly laid to his charge ; and if he refused to 
acknowledge the celebration of the Holy suj^per as valid for 
all times of the church, and denied the significance of the 
redemptive sufferings of Christ, the cliarge might seem to be 
well grounded. The biblical Protestant element would in 
this case have passed over into a rationalistic, critical one. 
Still, what is said on this point is too uncertain and fluc- 
tuating to afford any ground for a safe conclusion ; and so the 
venerable abbot Peter of Cluny, with a reservation of judg- 
ment which does him honour, declines expressing any opinion 
here lest he might bring a false charge upon the iiian after 
his death. j" He was an opponent of infant baptism, since he 
regarded personal faith as a necessaiy condition for true 
baptism, and denied the benefit in this case of another’s faith. 
As he could not allow, according to this, any validity what- 
ever to infant baptism, he must consequently rebaptize, or 

♦ We can very nearly calculate the time, if we put together the two 
facts, that he laboured during a period of twenty years, ard tliat Abe- 
lard, in his Introduction to Theology, written before the year 1121, 
speaks of him as a person deceased. See 0pp. p. 1066. 

•f* The words are in his letter in refutation of the Petrobrusians : Vi- 
dendum est, utrum hi, q,ui tantis orbis terrarum magistris non crediint, 
saltern Christo, prophetis vel apostolis adquiescant. Hoc ideo dico, 
quoniam nec ipsi Christo vel prophetis aut apostolis ipsique majestati 
veteris ac novi testanienti vos ex toto credere faraa vulgavit. Sed quia 
fallaci rumorum monstro non facile assensum prsebere debeo, maxime 
cum quidam vos totum divinum canonem abjecisse affirment, alii qiia:- 
dam ex ipso vos susceplsse conteudant, culpare vos de incertis nolo. 
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bestow true baptism, for the first time, on those who joined his 
party, d'he followers of Peter of Bruis refused to be called 
Anabaptists, a name g'iven to them for the reason just men- 
tioned : because the only baptism, they said, which they could 
reg-ard as the true one, was a baptism^ uni ted with knowledge 
and faith, by which man is cleansed from his sins.^ The mass, 
the pretension of the priests that they could produce Clirist’s 
body and repeat his sacrifice, Peter of Bruis looked upon as 
the grand means for upholding and promoting tlie dominion 
of the priesthood ; this doctrine, therefore, he veliernently 
attacked, but his vehemence carried him so far that lie was 
willing to dis[)ense with the celebration of the eucharist 
altogether. Language like this was spoken, if not by liimself, 
at least by one of his adherents : “ O ye people, do not believe 
those false guides, the bishops and jiriests ; for they deceive 
you : as in so many other things, so also in the service of the 
altar, when they falsely pretend that they make the body of 
Christ, and present it to you for the salvation of your souls, 
they pronounce an absolute falsehood ; for the body of Christ 
w^as made but once by Christ himself before his passion at the 
last supper, and was given but once, at that time, to his dis- 
ciples.” It is difficult to understand exactly what is meant 
by this language. The simplest view would be to suppose 
that he meant to say, Christ had observed this supper but 
once, as a parting meal, and it was not to be repeated at 
all ; but if we hold closely to the words, they actually 
express that Christ did then distribute his body to his disciples 
in tlie proper sense. We must in this case suppose that Peter 
of Bruis believed it necessary to follow here the literal mean- 
ing of the words, in which this fact seemed to him to be 
expressed, and was satisfied, if he only needed not concede to 
the church, that she still continued to exercise this power of 
producing the body of Christ; yet it may be questioned, 
whether these words really present the exact opinion of the 
man. His zeal against the veneration paid to the crv)ss, led 
him to say, that the instrument with which Christ w^as so 

♦ Nos veto, said they, tempus congruum fidei cxpectamus, et horai- 
nem, postquam Deum suum agnoscere et in eum credere paratus est, 
non, ut nobis imponitis, rebaptizamus, sed baptizamus, quia nunquara 
baptizatns dicendus es^ qui baptisrao, quo peccata lavantur, lotus noa 
est. 
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cruelly put to death, was so far from deserving reverence that 
it should rather be abused and destroyed in every way to 
avenge his sufferings and death. To what outbreak of rude 
passion, doing outrage to the religious feelings of others, a 
negative fanaticism of this sort was capable of leading men, is 
illustratetJ by a remarkable example. On one Good-Friday^ 
the Petrobrusians got together a great multitude of people,, 
collected all the crosses which tliey could lay hold of, and 
made a large bonfire of them, at which, in contempt of the 
church laws, they cooked meat, which was distributed to all 
present. It may be doubted, accordingly, whether Peter of 
Bruis recognized the significance which Christ’s redemptive 
sufferings possess for the Cliristiaii consciousness ; wli ether 
the very fact that this was a thing so foreign to his mind 
sufficiently accounts for the violence of his language, or 
whether the heat of polemical opposition may not have led 
him to say what he would not have said in a calmer mood of 
mind. His zeal against the externalizing spirit of the domi- 
nant church prevented him from allowiiig that respect wliich 
is due to tlie necessary connection between the internal and 
tlie external in man’s religious nature. He required tJie 
destruction of churches especially consecrated to the worship 
of God. “God may be worshipped just as well in the shop 
and on the market-place, as in the church. God hears, 
wherever he is called upon, and listens to the worthy sup- 
pliant, whether he prays before an altar or in a stall.” On 
the same principle, church psalmody was rejected. “God is 
mocked by such service ; he to whom pious feeling is alone 
acceptable, is neither brofight near by loud vociferation nor 
soothefl by musical melodies,” He rejected prayer, offerings, 
alms for the departed, maintaining “ that all depends on a 
man’s conduct during his life on earth ; this decides his destiny. 
Nothing that is done for him after he is dead can be of any 
use to him.” For twenty years, Peter of Bruis had laboured 
as a preacher in South France, when seized by an infuriated 
mob at St. Gilles, in Languedoc, he was hurried away to the 
stake. But as his doctrines still continued after his death to 
.have an influence in many districts, particularly around 
Gascoigne, — a fact which the venerable abbot Peter w as forced 
to learn while on a tour in those parts, — the latter composed a 
book in refutation of them, which he sent to the bishops of the 
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region, inviting them at the same time to use their personal 
intluence in suppressing the heresy. “ It was their business,” 
lie wrote them, ‘‘ by preaching, to drive the sect from those 
spots where they flattered themselves they had found a hiding- 
place, and, if necessary, to call in to tlieir aid the weapons of 
the laity ; but as it became Christian 'charity to labour more 
for their conversion than for their extirpation, authorities 
should be brought before them, and arguments of reason 
employed, so as to force these people, if they avowed tliem- 
selves C'hristians, to bow to authority, and, if they wished to 
be considered men, to bow to reason.”* 

When l^eter the Venerable deemed it necessary to call 
upon tl.'e bishops of South France to suppress the Fetro- 
brusiaris, another man had already started up, as Peter himself 
testifies, who agreed, if not in every particular doctrine, yet in 
his reformatory bent, with Peter of Bruis ; an individual by 
whose means the anti-church tendency which had proceeded 
from the latter was revived after his death, and received a 
new impulse. Henry, a monk of Cluny, and a deacon, came 
from Switzerland. Whether it was by an impulse of his own, 
that, disgusted with the common jiursuits of tlie world, and 
touched with liigher aspirations, he retired to the monastery, 
or whether he was presented to it by his parents in his infancy, 
is not known ; but certain it is, that the quiet of the con- 
templative life did not satisfy this ardent young man. He 
felt himself impelled to seek a life of piaetical activity. He 
had derived his knowledge of the truths of faith from the New 
Testament more than from the writings of the fathers and of 
the tlieologiaris of his time. The ideal of the apostolic labours 
stiiinilatcMl Jiim to imitation. His heart was inflamed with a 
glowing zeal of charity to look after the religious needs of the 
people, either totally neglected or else led astray by a worth- 
less clergy. As a preacher of repentance he sallied forth, 
Avhich at that time was no unusual thing, in the dress of a 
monk, and barefoot. According to the custom of sucli 
itinerant preachers of repentance, he took up his residence in 
the houses of the citizens or countrymen to wJiom he preached, 
and was (contented witli any fare that was set before him.f So 

* Ut, si Christiani perraanere volant, auctoritati, si homines, rationi 
'Cedere compel lantur. 

f What Bernard (ep. 241) says to his disadvantage, bears no impress 
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far as we know, he first appeared as a preacher of repentance 
in the city of Lausanne.'* From thence he betook himself to 
France. Persons like-minded joined him ; and an apostolical 
society was formed under his direction. His companions went 
before him, bearing*, as a symbol of the preacher of repentance, 
the banner of the cross, inviting men to follow the cross 
of Christ, — a fact which plainly shows, that, in his esti- 
mation of this sacred emblem, he was far from agreeing with 
Peter of Bruis. At first, he only preached repentance, de- 
nouncing that sham Christianity which did not prove its 
genuineness by the fruits of good living, and warning against 
tlie prevalent vices. This led him next to warn men against 
their false guides, the worthless clergy, whose example and 
teaching did more to promote wickedness than to put a stop 
to it. He contrasted the clergy as they actually were with 
what they ought to be ; he attacked their vices, particularly 
their unchastity. He was a zealot for the observance of the 
laws of celibacy, and appeared in this respect, like other 
monks, a promoter of the Hildebrandian reformation. It was 
probably his practical, restless activity, and the opposition 
whicli he met with on the part of the higher clergy, which led 
him to proceed further, and, as he traced the cause of the 
corruption to a deviation from the primitive apostolical 
teacliing, to attack errors in doctrine. He must have pos- 
sessed extraordinary power as a speaker, and this ])ower was 
backed up by his strict mode of living. Many men and 
women were awakened by him to repentance, brouglit to con- 
fess their sins, and to renounce them. It was said, a heart of 
stone must have melted under his preaching. The people 
were struck under such conviction by his sermons, whicli 
seemed to lay open to them their inmost hearts, that they 

whatever of a report founded on facts, hut seems much rather like the 
false conclusions of a polemical sophistry set forth as facts, which might 
be sustained perhaps by false rumours easily set afloat against one stig- 
matized as a heretic. Owing to the disgrace in which he had involved 
himself by his wicked life, being forced to leave his native country, he 
wandered about without a home. To obtain a livelihood, being a lite- 
ratus, he resorted to preaching, and made a trade of it. What he could 
obtain more than was necessary for his own support from the simple- 
minded, he squandered away in gambling, or things still worse. The 
only reliable fact out of all this is what has been stated in the text. 

* See the above-cited report of Bernard. 
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attributed to liim a sort of prophetic gift, by virtue of which 
he could look into the very souls of men. 

On Ash-Wednesday of the year 1116, two of Henry’s spi- 
ritual society arrived witJi the banner of the cross at the city 
of Mans : tliey came to inquire whether their master might 
visit the city as a preacher of repentance during the season of 
Lent. The people, who had already heard so much of him, 
were now anxiously expecting tlie time when he would make 
his personal appearance. The bishop of the city at tiiat time, 
Hildebert, a pupil of Berengar of Tours, one of the more dis^ 
creet and pious bishops, received the two messengers in a very 
friendly manner, and as Henry was not known as yet to be 
guilty of any heresy, as only his mighty intlueiice on the 
people was everywhere extolled, the bishop rejoiced at the 
upportimity of securing a preacher like him for his people 
during the Lent; and being then about to start on a journey 
to lloiTK*, he gave directions to his archdeacon that he should 
allow Henry to preach without molestation. The latter soon 
won tlic same great inHuence here as he had done eveiywliere 
else. Among the clergy themselves there was a division. The 
higlier clergy were prejudiced againt him on account of his 
method of proceeding ; the younger clergy of the lower class, 
Avho were l(‘ss tied to the church-system, and had notiiing to 
fear from Henry’s invectives, could not resist the impression 
of his discourses, and the seed of the doctrines which he scat- 
tered among them continued to spring up fora long time after 
him, Tfiey became his adherents, and prepared a stage for 
liim, on winch he could be heard by the entire people. One 
etfect of his preaching soon began to manifest itself. He 
chained the people to himself, and filled them with contempt 
and hatred towards the higher clergy. They would have no- 
thing to do with him. The divine service celebrated by them 
was no longer attended. They found themselves exposed to 
the insults and gibes of the populace, and had to apply for pro- 
tection to the civil arm. Though it scarcely admits of a 
doubt that if Henry, had he known better how to curb his 
passions, might with a little foresight and wisdom have easily 
prevented these effects ; yet we must own that, as we have 
only a report of the facts on one side from an individual be- 
longing to the clerical party, and a passionate opj^onent of 
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Henry, ^ it is impossible to decide how much the preacher was 
to blame, and how far the fault lay also on the side of Jiis op- 
ponents. Suffice it to say, that the clerus of the city, by virtue 
of the full powers residing in them, issued a letter to Henry, 
upbraiding him for his abuse of the confidence reposed in him, 
and for his ingratitude^* and accusing him as the author of tlie 
division between the clergy and the community, an instigator 
of sedition and propagator of heresies. On penalty of the ban 
on liimself and all his adherents, he was forbidden to preacli in 
any ]>art of tiie diocese. Henry refused to receive the letter 
when offered to him, not recognizing the tribunal which had 
])assed the judgment. A clergyman read the letter publicly 
before all, and at each several sentence Henry shook his head, 
and exclaimed, “ Thou Rest ! Probably he did not find the 
reasons sufficient to sustain the several charges brought against 
him. The definitive sentence issued against him by the clerus 
served, however, to promote rather than to diminish his influ- 
ence with the multitude ; the clergy had far more cause to be 
afraid of him than lie to be afraid of them. With tlu^ peojile he 
was evet^diiiug ; they were ready to be directed and deter- 
mined in all their movements by liim ; and among those who 
followed him as their spiritual guide in all things, seem to liave 
belonged not only the people of the lower class, but also sub- 
stantia] citizens, for any amount of gold and silver was at his 
command, and had he been go^'crned by im])ure motives he 
might easily have made himself rich ; but the only use lie made 
ol‘ the money which was at his disposal, was to riialize his ideas 
of a Christian commonwealth. | If we are surprised to see 
Henry ruling over the whole life of the people, and shaping 
their domestic and civil relations according to his own ideas, 
W'e must consider the immense influence of the theocratic prin- 

* Tho Gesta Hildeberti in the Actis cpiscoponim Cenomanunsium, 
published in Mabillon, Analecta vet. T. III. p. ,‘U2, octavo edition. 

t The words of a party-report can establish nothing against the purity 
of Henry’s course of proceeding; for one cannot butVeel that its author 
was reluctant to say anything good of him, and could not forbear sus- 
pecting his good qualities, and charging him with bad ones, though they 
were rather taken for granted than proved. Tanta auri, taiita argent! 
affiucntia, si vellet, redundaret, ut opes omnium solus videretur possi- 
dere. Licet plane multa rcciperet, tamen parcebat cupiditati, ne nimis 
umbitiosus videretur. 
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ciplp in those times, and remember that what the popes were 
on the large scale, such were those who, in still smaller circles, 
appeared as the oracles of God, namely, powerful preachers 
of repentance and curers of souls. Now, in this light, it was 
quite possible for such also to be regarded as stood forth as 
opponents of the churchly theocratical ^system. We see Henry 
deporting liiinself like other men who have already been men- 
tioned, — Robert of Arbrissel, Kulco, Berthold, — save that his 
principles are peculiar to himself. In common with them, too, 
he laboured particularly against the sin of unchastity, and 
souglit to improve the marriage relation. Women wlio led an 
unchaste life sliould, as a penance for themselves and a terror 
to others, be exposed to the disgrace of liaving their clothes 
and their hair publicly burnt before tlie eyes of all : tliey 
must bind themselves under oath to renounce unchastity and 
extravagance in dress. The life of celibacy he regarded as a 
custom whicli promoted immorality among the laity ; he took 
pains, on the contrary, to encourage marriages between young 
men and maidens. Marriage was to be an indissoluble con- 
nection formed by God, through the inner fellowship of 
dispositions ; selfishness should have no hand in forming sucli 
unions for a whole life ; there should bt; no bargaining in 
marriage. The fact that a man chose his wife for the sake of 
some outward advantages, he regarded as the cause of nearly 
all unhappy marriages. This practice he wished utterly to 
abolish, and j)roposed tliat no money or goods should be ob- 
tained by marriage.* AVherever he .supj)oscd God had drawn 
souls together, he did not allow himself to be deterred by any 
of the liindraiices defiiied by the laws of the church from 
sanctioning their union, whicli was so construed by his ene- 
mies as if he was ready to approve of any sort of incest. I it 
seems tliat, on the principle of removing every cause of arbi- 
trary distinctions among men, he got free-born young men to 
take wives from the class of bond-women, and then used the 
money placed at his command to provide the latter with decent 
raiment.J Henry’s virulent antagonist, from whom we have 

♦ The words of that report are: Nec quilibet amplius aiirum, arjreu- 
tum, jx>ssessioiies, sponsalia cum uxorc sumeret, nec illi clotem conferret. 

^ t Thus in the report, the doctrine is attributed to him : Nec curarent, 
sive caste seu incestc connubium sortirentur. 

X Ejue admonitu multi juvenum ducebant venalcs mnliercs, quibus 
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the account of his labours in Mans, brings up against him the 
unhappy issue of the marriages which were formed by his 
arrangement. This certainly would be an argument to show 
his want of a knowlenge of mankind, or his want of wisdom 
and prudence, but no argument against the purity of his mo^ 
tives. As with a view to promote practical Christianity, Henry 
attacked every opinion which might serve to nourish a false 
confidence, so he seems to have been led by this interest to 
attack various customs, which could not be directly proved 
from the Sacred Scriptures as corruptions of primitive Christi- 
anity ; such, for example, as the worship of saints and infant 
baptism.* But it may be doubted whether at this particular 
time he had as yet so distinctly evolved the points of his op- 
position to the doctrines of the church. Though even then he 
was accused of error in doctrine, yet heresies of so striking a 
character were not expressly alleged against him. But we 
must allow that the tendency which would inevitably lead 
him to such results may be clearly discerned in what his 
opponents say of him ; for they charge that he held only 
to the historical sense and letter of the prophets, and there- 
fore set up a perverse doctrine.l From which language it 
may be inferred that he acknowledged no doctrine which could 
not be expressly pointed out as contained in so many words in 
the Bible ; that he was an opponent of all allegorizing inter- 
pretation. 

When Hildebert returned from his journey to Rome, he 
found the tone of feeling in his community strangely altered. 
He was no longer received with the usual demonstrations of 
joy, and the usual veneration. His episcopal blessing w^as 
treated with contempt. Henry was everything to the people. 
“We have a father,” exclaimed the people, “ a priest, ari 
intercessor, still more exalted in authority, more honourable 
in life, more eminent in knowledge. The clergy abhor him 
iis a godless man, because they are afraid he will attack with 
the w'eapons of the Sacred Scriptures their vices, their incouti- 


ipse pannos pretio quatuor solidorum emebat, quo nuditatem suam tan- 
tummodo supertegerent. 

* Vide Bernard, ep. 241 ; and Hildebert, ep. 23. 
t Aurem suam tantum historim et liter® prophetarum accommodans- 
dogmatizabat perversum dogma. Acta Cenomanens. p. 341. 
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jience, and their false doctrines,”^ By an imperious, violent 
inofle of procedure, bishop Hildebert would only have ii>- 
c reused Henry’s influence, and alienated the popular feeling 
still more from himself ; by wisdom and love, gentleness and 
forbearance, he could etfect more. Henry himself he was de- 
termined not to put down by force. He had an interview with 
him, which, as we might presume, would hot be a satisfactory 
one. In the theology and liturgy of the church Henry could 
exhibit but little proficiency ; in the knowledge of the New 
Testament he might perhaps have sustained a better examina- 
tion. f Bishop Hildebert simply directed Henry to leave his 
diocese and betake himself to some other field. Would the 
bishop have pursued so gentle a course with him if it could 
have been proved that he was really guilty of the clandestine 
vices which were whispered against him amongst his enemies ? 
Would not the placing him on his trial for such offences, and 
suspending over him the punishment affixed to them by the 
chureh-Juws, have been the most direct and certain means of 
undeceiving the people who reverenced him as a saint ? But 
the mild measures pursued by the bishop towards the clergy 
who had gone over to Henry, and whom he endeavoured to 
win back from him by degrees, and recover to a more church- 
like mode of thinking, may justly claim our respect. J In the 
disputes against saint- worship, which Hildebert was under the 
necessity of defending, we certainly recognize also, thouglj 
Henry’s name is not mentioned in this connection, a reaction of 
the ideas which he had disseminated. The opponents of saint- 
worship appealed to concessions of bishop Hildebert liimself. 
How they could do so may easily be explained, if we call to 
mind the prevailing bent of the man ; for we have already 
spoken of iiim as the representative of a more spiritual Cliris- 


* Verenfes, quod eorum scelera denudaret prophetico spiritu, et hacre- 
Pim suaui et corporis ilicontinentiara privilegio coiidernnaret literarum. 
Tliese words are of some importance as indicating the character of 
Henry’s labours iii Mans. We see from them that he was zealous for 
strict celibacy in priests : attacked first their life, then their doctrine ; 
held up against them the doctrines of the Bible. 

t I’he writer of the report in the Actis Cenomanensibiis, represents 
him as an altogether ignorant man, thus contradicting himself. Hilde- 
bert says of him, ep. 24 : Huic et habitu reli^onem et verbis literaturam 
simulant!. He may have been well versed in the New Testament and 
yet otlicrwise unlearned. 

X See ep. 24. 
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tianity, the opponent of a worship of mere ceremonies.* We 
may conjecture that they had in view those declarations of 
Hildebert, in wliich he protested against certain excrescences 
of superstition, and exhorted men to copy the living walk 
of the saints. The genuinely Christian element lying at 
bottom of the churcli doctrine and practice, in this respect, he 
knew very well how to insist upon and use against those who 
denied that the saints had any concern with that whicli is done 
on earth. f “ Without controversy,” says he, “ love stands 
pre-eminent above all the other virtues. On love hang the 
law and tlje prophets ; all else must pass away, but charity 
never ceaseth. Charity is not confined to the measure with 
which G Oil and our neighbour are loved in this present life, 
but it becomes more perfect in the life to come, the more per- 
fectly both our neighbour is known in God, and God is known 
in himself.” He refers to this more perfect love existing 
among the saints for the purpose of intimating their sympathy 
in the concerns of their contending brethren on earth. 

Henr}^ now turned ids face to the South, and made his 
appearance in Provence, lie came into those districts where 
Peter of Bruis had laboured before him. There he put him- 
self at the head of the anti-churchly tendency, which he seems 
to have shaped into a more systematic tloctrinal form.J Here 
he joined himself to a number of like-ndnded individuals. 
When Peter of Cluny’s letter, mentioned on a former page, 
had stirred up the zeal of the bishops of that district to con- 
tend against the encroaching a^iti-churchly tendency, the arch- 
bishop of Arles succeeded in securing the person of Henry, 
and took him along with him, in 1134, to the council of Pisa, 
held under the presidency of Pope Innocent the Second. This 
council declared him a heretic, and condemned him to confine- 
ment in a cell.§ Subsequently, however, he was set at liberty, 
wdien he betook himself again to South Prance, to the districts 

* See Vol. VII. p. 425. f See ep. 2‘n 

% He himself, as Peter Cluny states, was the author of a tract directed 
against the church doctrine, in which still more of an heretical character 
occurred than in the above-cited propositions of the Petrobrusians- 
Petcr the Venerable says, in the above-cited letter (opp. f. 1119), concern- 
jijg the relation of Henry to Peter of Bruis : Hseres uequitiae ejus Henri- 
cns cum nescio quibus (it seems, then, there were several), doctrinam 
diabolicam non quidem emendavit, sed immutavit et sicut nuper in tomo, 
qui a!> ore ejus exceptus dicebatur, scriptum vidi, non quinque tantum, 
sed plura capitula edidit. § Acta Ceuomanensia, p. 342. 
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of Toulouse and Alby, a principal seat of anti-churchly tenr 
tiencies, where also the great lords, who were striving to make 
themselves independent, favoured those tendencies from hatred 
to the dominion of the clergy. Among the lower class and 
the nobles Henry found great acceptance ; and, after he had 
laboured for ten years in those regions* * * § Bernard of Clairvaux, 
in writing to a nobleman, and inviting him to put down the 
heretics, could say, The churches are without flocks, the 
flocks without priests, the priests are nowhere treated with 
due reverence, the churches are levelled down to synagogues, 
the sacraments are not esteemed holy, the festivals are no 
longer celebrated.” * When Bernard says, in the words just 
quoted, that the communities are without priests, he means 
the priests had gone over to the Henricians ; for so he com- 
plains in a sermon,! where he speaks of the rapid spread of 
this sect : J Women forsake their husbands, and husbands 
their wives, and run over to this sect. Clergymen and priests 
dcvsert their communities and churches ; and they have been 
found sitting with long beards (to mark the habitus apostoli-- 
cus) among weavers.” § As this party made such rapid ad- 
vances, pope Eugene the Third, who was then residing in 
Prance, deemed it necessary to resort to other still more ener- 
getic measures for its suppression. With this in view, he 
sent to those districts the cardinal bishop Alberic of Ostia, 
who took with him the abbot Bernard. If the legate, in all 
the pomp of his office, was scoffed at, Bernard, on the other 
hand, whose very appearance refuted the charge that the whole 
church had become secular, and the clergy and monks sunk in 
luxury, made quite a different impression, and his great power 
over the minds of men was manifested also in the present case. 
Some said he even wrought miracles, and it may be that he 
appealed to them himself, [j Probably, however, he did not 

* Ep. 241. f In Cantica Canticorum, Sermo. Ixv. s. 5. 

t In these Sermon^Sy he does not, to be sure, treat merely or particularly 
of the Henricians, but also and especially of the Catharists. The allu- 
sion is doubtle^ to the Henricians, when from those who wholly rejected 

marriage, he distinguished those who required marriage between young 
men and maidens, as a connection which was only once to be formed for 
the whole life. Sermo. Ixvi. s. 4. 

§ Clerici et sacerdotes popuUs ecclesiisque relictis intonsi et harbati 
quod eos inter textores et textrinas plerumque invent! sunt. Sermo^ 
Ixv. s. 5. H See Vol. VII. p. 35C, 
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find it quite so easy to manage these sectaries as his enthusi- 
astic admirers, •who have given us the account of Ids life, 
would represent. A writer belonging to these veiy districts 
relates that Bernard once came to a strong-hold, constituting 
one of the principal seats of the sect, and commenced preach- 
iiig against it, when the leaders of the sect left the church and 
were followed by the whole congregation. Bernard hurried 
alter them into tlie street, and continued his sermon in the open 
air ; but the sectaries were so noisy, citing against him passages 
from the sacred Scriptures, that he was obliged to stop.* 
The bishops afterwards succeeded in once more apprehending 
Henry, and the archbishop Samson, of Rheims, brought him 
before the council held in that city in 1148. On the informa- 
tion of the archbishop, who disapproved of capital and corporeal 
punishments against heretics, he was simply condemned to 
imprisonment during life, with a meagre diet, that he might 
be brought to repentance.*!’ 

On observing the remarkable affinity of spirit and of prin- 
ciples between the Apostolicals in Cologne and Perigueux, the 
Petrobrusians and the Henricians, we might be led to suppose 
that this agreement must have been owing to a common exter- 
nal descent. But the question immediately occurs wdietbcr 
we should be justified in so doing ; for when certain ideas and 
tendencies have once become incorporated in the process in 
which the spirit of a determinate period is developing itself, 
and prevail therein, they are wont to diffuse themselves abroad 
without any external cause, as through an atmosphere, and we 
see them breaking to view in one place and another without 
being able to trace the whole to any single point. It is ma- 
nifest, at any rate, that Peter of Bruis and llenry made their 

When he left this castle without having accomplished his object, 
he is said to have exclaimed, with his characteristic assurance, which 
sometimes gave him the appearance of a prophet, alluding to the name 
of this castle, Viride folium ; “ Viride folium, desiccette Deus.’’ Which 
durse people believed was fulfilled. See the Chronica Guil. Pod. Lau- 
rent. in Du Chesne, T. V. f. 667. 

t If this story were found only in the Chronicle of Alberic (pp. 315, 
317), we might regard it as not sufficiently well vouched: for thia 
chronicler classes Henry with the crazy enthusiast Eudo, and other 
opponents of the dominant church. But he names his authority, which 
is perfectly trustworthy, the Verbum Abbreviatum of Peter Cantor, 
where we actually find the passage cited above (p. 326), where this 
Henry is undoubtedly meant. 
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appearance quite independently of each other, and so it may 
}iave hapi)ened alsb with other individuals and entire commu- 
nities ; nothing therefore would be gained, even if the pre- 
lates succeeded in silencing the individual representatives and 
organs of sucli general tendencies to reform. These tenden- 
cies, especially in South France, had acquired too much strength 
to be suppressed by the destruction of the individual organs. 
The corruption of the clergy had, even in places where the 
church-system of doctrine was still held fast, excited great 
dissatisfaction and violent complaints, as appears evident from 
the songs of the Troubadours, who came from these districts, 
where this tone of feeling is not to be mistaken.* In such a 
tone of feeling a thorough and radical spirit of reformation, 
going back from the corruption of the church in life, to the 
corruption in the doctrine, and aiming at the renovation of 
everything, as well in doctrine as in practice, after the pattern 
of the apostolic church, must have found its true element. 
The sect of the Waldenses^ presently to be mentioned, which, 
free from the disturbing and fanatical elements hitherto seen 
iiitermifigliiig w'ith reformatory antagonisms, survived as the 
purest ofl’spring of the reaction of a purified Christian con- 
sciousness all the earlier appearances of its kind, and propagated 
itself in spite of every form of persecution through the suc- 
ceeding centuries, presents itself accordingly ; not merely as 
the work of an individual man, excited to it by external occa- 
sions, but as a single link in the chain of reactions, running 
through this whole period of reactions of the Christian con- 
sciousness, against the churchly theocratic system of the Middle 
Ages — one form of the manifestation of that idea of following 

* See the examples of vehemence and boldness with which the Trou- 
badours attacked the ambition and cupidity of the Koman court and of 
the clergy, and pointed their satire against the whole subject of indul- 
gences, in Raynouard, Choix des podsies originales des Troubadours, 
T. II. Paris 1817, in the Introductory Essay, p. €1. It is said of the 
church, that, yielding to the cupidity by which she suffered herself to be 
governed, she sold pardons for all kinds of iniquity at a paltry price ; of 
the priests, that they were eager to grasp wealth witlh both hands, whatever 
wretchedness it might occasion ; that thfey sometimes used prayer and 
sometimes the sharp edge of the sword, as a means of persecution, — 
deluding some with God, others with the devil; of Rome, that she 
despised God and the saints ; that craft and treachery of all kinds 
leaded together, and lurked there. 
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the apostles in evangelical poverty, which had its ground in the 
religious consciousness of the period, a product from tlie labo- 
ratory of the Christian mind in these districts. It was quite a 
mistake to think of deriving this sect from an outwatd connec- 
tion with manifestations of some such reactioh of the reforming 
spirit subsequent to the* time of Claudius of Turin,, and that too 
in districts whither this sect, which arose in another quarter, was 
certainly first transplanted at a later period. But it was not 
without some foundation of truth that the Waldenses of this 
period asserted the high antiquity of their sect, and maintained 
that from the time of the secularization of the church — that is, 
as they believed, from the time of Constan tineas gift t6 the 
Roman bishop Silvester — such an opposition as finally broke 
forth in them, had been existing all along.* We recognize 
this spirit, which gave birth to the Waldensian sect, in a writing 
on the antichrist in the Romance language, wliich certainly 
belongs to the twelfth century, though the date assigned in 
the manuscript (1120) isof uncertain authority, and the ques- 
tion whether tliis document proceeded from the Waldenses, or 
is of an older origin, cannot now be decided. The idea set 
forth in this production bears witness of the circumstances 
of the times in which it was produced. By the antichrist, is 
here understood the whole antichristlike principle, concealing 
itself under the guise of Christianity, which principle had from 
the time of the apostles been continually unfolding itself, till 
finally in this period, as was shown in the particular manifes- 
tations of churchly corruption, it had reached its climax. 
“ Although antichrist,” it is here said, was already born in 
the times of the apostles, yet because he was only in the stage 
of infancy, he was still without his interior and exterior mem- 
bers. | It was more easy, therefore, to recognize and destroy 
him, since he weis rustic and gross, and had been formed a 

* See Pilichdorf contra Waldenses, c. i. Bibl. patr. Ludg. T. XXV. f. 
278 : Coram simpUcibus mentiuntur, sectam eorum durasse a terapori- 
bus Silvestri papas, quando videlicet ecclesia coepit habere proprias pos- 
sessiones. It is remarkable that Rainer, who points to the true historical 
origin of the sect, still reckons among the reasons why this sect was 
more mischievous than any other, its longer duration : Aliqui enim 
dicunt, quod duraverit a tempore Silvestri, aliqui a tempore apostolorum, 

t Published in Paul Perrin's Histoire des Vaudois, Lib. 111. 

I Al temp de li apostol ia sik zo que TAntechrist era ia conceopu, ma^ 
car cssent enfant, maucava de li debit membre interiors et exteriors. 
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mute.* But since that time he has grown up to his members, 
and attained to the complete' age of manhood. We are not, 
therefore, to expect antichrist as one that is yet to come ; so 
far from that, he is already old ; his power and authority 
have begun already to diminish^ for already the Lord slays 
this godless beast by the spirit of his mouth, by many men of 
good disposition, sending forth a power which is opposed to 
his, and to that a£ those who are fond of him.” We see, 
then, that this book was composed at a time when several 
antagonists of. the church-system had already made their ap- 
pearance in these districts, when their doctrines had met with 
acceptance from the people, and it already seemed that the 
hierarchy must give way to a purer and freer progress of evan- 
gelical truth. This is precisely the time of which we speak. 

All the accounts which go back to the origin of the sect 
agree in this, that it started with a rich citizen of Lyons, by 
the name of Peter Waldus (Pierre de Vaux).J At a certain 
time, when he happened to be attending an assembly of re- 
spectable citizens in Lyons, one of the number suddenly 
expired. This incident, reminding him of the lot which 
might at any time be his own, left on him so powerful an 
impression that he resolved to abandon all other concerns, and 
to occupy himself solely with the concerns of religion. He 
felt an earnest desire to obtain, from the original fountain 
itself, a more exact knowledge of the doctrines of salvation, 

* Enairaa rostic et grossier, el era fait mut. 

t Car el es fait de Dio ja veil et que el descreis ia : car la soa potesta 
et authorita es amerma et que lo Seignor Jesus occi aquest felon per lo 
Sperit de la soa bocca eii molti home de bona volunta. 

t This, Rainer, with other contemporaries, says (c. v.). Particularly 
weighty is the testimony of the Dominican Stephen de Borbone, or de 
Bella Villa, in his book De septem donis Spiritus sancti ; from which 
book, hidden among the manuscripts of the library of the Sorbonne, 
D’Argentre has communicated a passage which belongs here, in the 
Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, T. I. f. 85. This person was 
liimself a resident at Lyons in the year 1223, and two years later com- 
posed this work. He had his accounts from several persons who had 
associated with the founders of the Waldensian sect, and particularly with 
thaj ecclesiastic Ydros, whom Peter Waldus employed as a writer. If 
Pilichdorf (c. i.) derives the surname of Peter Waldus, or Waldeuses, 
from his native place, and says th^t another man from Lyons, by the 
name of John, was associated with him, this does not essentially dis- 
agree with the other accounts. I 

voi.. vni. 2 A 
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than what he could derive from the passages of Holy Scnp- 
ture cited by the preachers. For this reason he gave to two 
ecclesiastics, one Stephen de Ansa, a man of some learning, 
the other Bernard Ydros, who wa& a practised writer, a 
certain sum of money, on condition they would prepare for 
him a translation of*'the gospels and other portions of the 
Bible into the Romance language, which one was to dictate, 
the other w'rite down.* He procured to be drawn up, also, 
by the same persons, a collection of sayings of the church 
fathers, on matters of faith and practice, — so-called S€ntenti<£. 
These writings he read with great diligence, and so the 
religious direction he had received from the incident above 
mentioned was more and more confirmed, and he was now 
seized with an earnest desire to follow the apostles in evan- 
gelical poverty. He distributed all his property amongst the 
poor, and proposed to found a spiritual society of Apostolicals, 
a society for the spread of evangelical fruth, in knowledge and 
life, among the neglected people, in city and country. He 
employed mr this purpose multiplied copies of his Romance 
version of the Scriptures, which, by degrees, was extended to 
the whole Bible. He and his companions laboured with great 
zeal, and certainly without any thought, at first, of separating 
themselves from the church, but simply aiming at a spiritual 
society, like many others in the service of the church ; with 
this difference, that while other founders of such societies were 
animated with a zeal for the church, and its laws possessed 
for them all the force of truth drawn directly from the Word 
of God, Peter Waldus, on the other hand, was influenced 
more by the truth derived immediately from the Scriptures ; 
though this was still mixed up, in his case, with the church- 
doctrines of those times, and lieterogeneous elements were, 
at first, blended together. Practical religion was the great 
thing with him. He entered into no conscious opposition 
with the doctrines of the church, and it was impossible to 
descry anything heretical in this society. The ecclesiastical 
authorities might have adopted such a society, and taken the 
direction of it into their own hands.f But an influential union 

* The above-named Stephen de Borboua was personally acquainted 
with both these ecclesiastics. 

t As was exemplified in that society of Raymund Palmaris. See Vol. 
VII. p. 411. 
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of laymen, associated for the purpose of preaching to the 
people ; a union which had sprung up, independently of the 
clems, from among the laity, and made the sacred Scriptures 
themselves the source of religious doctrine, might, however, 
appear to be something contrary to ecclesiastical order, and 
excite the jealousy and the suspicion of the clems. This 
society, though not conscious as yet of any opposition with the 
Catholic element, was, frcwn the first, distinguished from other 
such societies by the fact that this element exercised no 
particular power over the feelings and imagination, but re- 
tired out of sight before a sober, practical, biblical element of 
the religion of the heart. Those who were governed by the 
church spirit, certainly felt some such difference. The arch- 
bishop of Lyons was for suppressing the whole by an autho- 
ritative decision. He forbade Peter Waldus and his com- 
panions to expound the Scriptures and to preach ; but they 
did not think they ought, in obedience to this magisterial 
decree, to desist from a calling which they were conscious 
was from God. Declaring that they were bound to obey God 
rather than man, they persevered in the work which they had 
begun. Even yet, however, they entertained no thought of 
forming a sect separate from and standing forth hostile to the 
church. One other means remained, by which they might 
be enabled to unite the continuance of their spiritual activity 
with obediemce to the church, namely, by applying to the pope 
himself. This they undertook to do. They sent delegates 
from their body to pope Alexander the Third, transmitting 
to him a copy of their Romance version of the Bible, and 
soliciting his approbation, as well of that as of their spiritual 
society.* The matter was discussed before the Lateran coun- 
cil, then assembled, in the year 1170. Interesting is the 
account which the Franciscan monk, Walter Mapes of Eng- 
land, who vms present at this council, has given of the Wal- 

* We oye these statements to an eye-witness, the English Franciscan 
Walter Mapes (Mapeus), who, in his work De nugis curialium, to be 
found among the manuscripts of the Bodleian library at Oxford, has given 
an account of this embassy of the Waldenses, and of his conversation 
with two of the number, ^his part of the above-named work has been 
published by archbishop usher (Usserius), in his work, De christian- 
arum ecclesiarum in occidentis prsesertim partibos ooutinua successione 
et statu, Londini, 1687, f. 112. 

2 A 2 
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denses, from his personal observation. “ They have no settled 
place of abode. They go about barefoot, two by two, in 
woollen garments, possessing nothing, but, like the apostles, 
liaving all things in common ; following, naked, him who had 
not where to lay his head.” A commission was appointed to 
institute an exact examination of the case. The above Fran- 
eiscan was a member of it. He says that he took pains to 
outer with them into an investigation of their religious know- 
ledge and of their orthodoxy. They appeared to him an 
uneducated, ignorant people ; and he was surprised that the 
council had thought it worth while to have anything to do 
with such people. He conversed with two, who seemed to be 
regarded as leaders ; but the examination which he held with 
them did not relate to their knowledge of the Christian 
religion, but to their knowledge of the scholastic terminology 
of the church, in which, as we may well suppose, these pious, 
unlearned laymen were but poorly versed. He asked them, 
first, whether they believed on God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost ? to which they could, with perfect propriety, 
reply in the affirmative. He then asked them, if they also 
believed on the mother of Christ? The poor people, who 
knew nothing about the common distinction, in the doctrinal 
language of the schools, between credere aliquid and in 
aliquid, and supposed that they were simply called upon to 
explain whether they were infected or not with the heretical 
opinions concerning Mary, answered this question also in the 
affirmative, wliich was followed with a general shout of 
laughter. Yet this Walter Mapes, who thought himself 
entitled to regard the Waldenses with so much contempt, 
must have known how much good might have been effected 
by the enthusiastic zeal which would have flowed from the 
reaction of such a principle as exhibited itself in the Wal- 
denses ; for he says of them : They began at present in the 
humblest manner, because they had not as yet gained any 
firm footing ; but had we suffered them to gain admittance, 
we should have been driven out ourselves.”* The pope 
refused the Waldenses the wished-for permission, and forbade 
them to preach or expound the Scriptures. It now became 

♦ Humillimo nunc incipiunt mode, quia pedem inferre nequeunt, quos 
si admiserimus, expellemur. 
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necessary for them to decide whether they should obey, and 
desist from their work, or Btand forth in open opposition to the 
church. Among the sechs on whom, at this Lateran council, 
the sentence of condemnation was pronounced, the adherents 
of Peter Waldus do not occur. It was necessary, indeed, to 
wait and see what course they themselves would take after 
tliis papal prohibition. But being sure of their cause as being 
from God, no papal authority could induce them to give it 
up ; and they must necessarily appear, therefore, as declared 
enemies of the church, as in fact they were considered, under 
the above-named pope’s successor, Lucius the Third. Without 
any doubt it was those Waldenses who were condemned, in 
1183, by the last-named pope, together with other heretics, 
under the name of persons qui se hicmiliatos vel pauperes de 
Lngduno /also nomine mentiuntur. Certainly this is a sur- 
name which the Waldenses applied to themselves, as followers 
of the apostolical poverty ; as from their wooden shoes,* 
which they also considered to be a mark of the apostolical 
dress, they were called Sabatiers, insabhatati. But though 
they were, at first, for following the apostles in coarseness of 
dress, according to the common notions of their times, yet 
afterwards, by their continual study of the New Testament, 
they would be led to a purer knowledge and a freer direction 
in regard to all such matters ; for one of their opponents says 
afterwards of them, that their dress was neither expensive nor 
yet altogether mean. They rapidly spread themselves from 
South France to Italy, where they appear under the name of 
the Pauperes de Lombardia; the Piedmontese mountains, 
those districts in which Claudius of Turin had formerly 
laboured, soon furnished them a permanent home, where they 
continued to propagate themselves in the midst of per- 
secutions. J We have before? seen how already, under In-^ 
nocent the Third, they found an entrance into the districts 

* Such wooden shoes were called sahdts, 

t Ebrard, c. xxv. : Etiam sabatatenses a sabatata potius quam Chris- 
tian! a Christo se volunt appellari. 

t The records of the archives of Turin are said to testify of this. See 
the tract. Fra Dolcino, and the Patarenes of Julius Krone, Leips. 1844, p. 
22, note. There is cited h^re a command already issued, by the emperor 
Otho the Fourth, against haereticos Valdenses, qui in Taurinensi diocesi 
zizania seminant. § See Vol. VII. p. 445. 
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on the Rhine ; how societies of laymen, in which men zealously 
studied and sought edification from the Bible, afford indi- 
cations of the influence of the Waldenses. Though it was 
imagined that the sect had been totally exterminated in this 
quarter, yet a remnant of it may have been saved, which con- 
tinued to propagate itself in secret. In the year 1231 a 
multitude of heretics suddenly appear in the districts on the 
Rhine and other countries of Germany ; and the persecution 
against them continued raging for three years. At Triers 
were to he found three schools of the heretics. There seem 
to have been various sects, it is true ; but the spread of 
German versions of the Bible, and the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood, are certainly marks which indicate the 
Waldenses.* As according to what we have already said,*)’ 
the entrance which the Catharists found into these districts 
was facilitated by the contests between the popes and the 
Hohenstaufens, the same was undoubtedly the case also with 
the Waldenses. 

When Innocent the Fourth was venting his fury against the 
Hohenstaufen family, and suspending ban and interdict over 
those who stood faithful to that house, heretics spread, as 
a contemporary writer reports, at Halle in Suabia. They 
rang the tocsin, and collected together the lords and nobles 
from the surrounding country, and preached, publicly, that 
the pope and all ecclesiastics of the higher and lower classes 
were heretics and traitors to the people. They had no power 
to bind and to loose, and could administer' no sacraments, as 
they lived in every species of vice. Neither pope nor bishop 
could lay an interdict on a people. Men should not allow 
themselves to be deprived of the blessing of divine worship by 
their arbitrary will. They denounced the Franciscans and 
I>ominicans, as people who had brought the church to ruin by 

^ See tlie report of a contemporary, in the Memorabilia of the arch- 
bishop of Triers (Gesta Trevirorum, ed. Augustse Trevirorum, 1836, Vol. 
I. c. civ. p. 319) : Et plures erant sectae et multi earum instructi erant 
scripturis sauctis, quas habebant in theutonicam translatas; and among 
tljeir doctrines : indiffe rentes corpus Domini a viro et muliere, ordinato 
ctnon ordinato, in scutella et calice et ubique locorum posse confici 
dicebant. | Page 320 

t The abbot Albert of Stade in his Chronicle, at the year 1248, ed. 
Helmstad. 1587, p. 220. 
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their false preaching, and who led vicious lives. As there 
was no one to speak the truth, and to give force to the right 
faith by a right course-of living ; God, who, when others kept 
silent, was able to raise up preachers from the very stones, 
had called them, they sakl, to proclaim the truth. ‘‘We 
preach to you,’’ they exclaimed, “ no lying indulgence, such 
as tliG pope and the bishops have invented, but we preach that 
which God alone and our community are able to bestow.”^ 
They called upon the people to pray, not for the pope, whose 
life was so wicked that he deserved not to be mentioned, but 
for the emperor Frederick, and his son Conrad the Fourth ; 
for these were honest men. Yet there is nothing in the facts 
here stated which would lead us to think particularly of the 
Waldenses. The noisy demonstration seems more like the 
manner of other sects than the Waldenses. Neither does 
what these people held concerning the forgiveness of sins, 
which one could receive by their “ order” alone, in case their 
representations are correctly reported, answer to the principles 
of the Waldenses ; nor the fact that, for the time being, they 
allowed a value to be attached to masses for departed souls, 
for the purpose of stirring up the people against the interdict. f 
If we are not to suppose here some community or other of 
ApostolicaLs, called forth by opposition to the worldliness of 
the church, we might perhaps suppose Catharists, whose crafty 
management, which was not always in strict accordance with 
the principle of veracity, perhaps here betrays itself. It was, 
moreover, in conformity with their policy, to draw the people 
to them at first by opposition, and to let nothing be known, at 
the outset, concerning their doctrine. 

As the origin of the Waldenses is to be traced to the read- 
ing of the Bible, they always remained true to this direction. 
A great knowledge of the Bible distinguished men and women 
among them ; and this circumstance, contrasted with the igno- 
rance of the Scriptures among the clergy, contributed to their 
spread. Rainer reckons among the means which served to 
promote the sect, the translation of the Old and New Testa- 

Indulgentiam, quam damus vohis, non damns fictam vel compositam 
ab apostolico vel episcopis, sed de solo Deo et ordine nostro. 

t Thus they are reported to have said: Ut missas audirent super ani- 
mam ipsorum et Sacramento ecclesise libere perciperent, quia ipsis per- 
ceptis mundificarentur. 
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nients into the spoken language of the country. The same 
writer mentions in this connection, that he had seen an illite- 
rate peasant who had learned by heart the book of Job, and 
several others who had committed the entire New Testament.^ 
He says: Among all the sects that have hitherto existed, 
there has been none more pernicious to the church than the 
sect of the Leonists (Waldenses of Lyons), because it is the 
most universally spread, for there is hardly a country where 
they are not to be found. Next, because, while other sects 
repel their hearers by the blasphemous character of their doc- 
trines, the Leonists maintained a great show of piety ; because 
they led a pious life before the eyes of men, were quite ortho- 
dox in their doctrine concerning God, and adopted all the 
articles of the apostolic creed. They only abused the church 
of Home, and the clergy, in doing which they found ready 
hearers among the people.” f The same writer represents the 
heretics, by whom doubtless he means more particularly the 
Waldenses, as saying, With us, men and women teach, and 
he who is but a scholar of seven days already teaches others. 
Among the Catholics, a teacher is rarely to be met with who 
can repeat from memory, letter for letter, three chapters of the 
Bible ; but with us, a man or woman is rarely to be found who 
cannot repeat the entire New Testament in the vernacular 
language.” J Ignorant priests in South France would invite, 
therefore, the Waldenses to dispute with other sects, whom they 
found it difficult to manage themselves on account oif their igno- 
rance of the Scriptures.§ And Rainer, where speaking of these 
sects generally he seems to have the Waldenses chiefly in his eye, 
thus describes their mode of living : |j “ They are orderly and 
modest in their manners ; their dress is neither expensive nor 
mean ; they eschew oaths, falsehood, and fraud ; they engage 
in no sort of traffic ; || they live on what they earn by the 

Rainer, c. iii. 

t Cui multitudo lai'corum facilis est ad credendum. L. c. civ. 

X L. c. c. viii. 

§ So says William of Puy Laurent, in the prologue to his work above 
referred to, in Du Chesne, T. V. f. CG6 : lUi Waldenses contra alios 
acutissime disputabant, unde et in eorum odium alii admittebantur a 
sacerdotibus idiotis. These words may indeed be understood to mean that 
the ignorant priests had called in the assistance of other sects to conduct 
the dispute with the Waldenses, whom they found it very difficult to 
refhte. f U c. vii. 
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labour of thoir hands from day to day. Even shoemakers are 
teachers among them.^ They amass no wealth, | but are con- 
tented with the bare necessaries of life, lliey are also chaste/’ 
where he adds, “ especially the Waldenses. They are never 
found hanging about wine-shops ; they attend no balls nor other 
vanities ; they govern their passions ; they are always at work ; 
and on this account learn, or teach and pray, but little.” J 
Afterwards, to be sure, this writer mentions also, as a charac- 
teristic of this sect, that they hypocritically confessed and took 
part in the mass. This, as is evident from what has been 
remarked above, § may apply perhaps to the Catharists, but 
hardly to the Waldenses. Though in general they supported 
tlieinselves by manual labour rather than by trade, and scat- 
tered themselves more among the people than among the 
nobles, yet a number of them dealt in jewels and ornaments of 
dress as a means of obtaining access to the families of the 
great. When they had disposed of rings and trinkets, and 
were asked if they had nothing more to sell, they answered, 
“ Yes, we have jewels still more precious than any you have 
seen ; we would be glad to show you these also, if you would 
promise not to betray us to the clergy.” On being assured 
that tliey should be safe, they said : We have a precious 
stone, so brilliant, that by its light a man may see God ; 
another, which radiates such a fire as to enkindle the love of God 
in the heart of its possessor — and so they went on. The 
precious stones which they meant were passages of the Holy 
Scriptures in their various applications. || 

Pope Innocent the Third seems to have been aware of the 
mistake committed by his predecessor in compelling the Wal- 
denses to break away, contrary to tlieir own original intention, 
from the church, and he sought to correct it. He was for 
converting the Waldenses from an heretical society into a 
church society of pauperes Catholici, Some ecclesiastics of 

* Which could not be said of the Catharists, as is evident from what 
is cited above, p. 321. 

t Neither can this apply to the Catharists, See above, p. 321. 

t The last could not, of course, be a matter of outward observation for 
others. * § P. 3.'i9. 

II See c. viii. That the particular passages here cited should be the 
angel’s salutation to Mary with the annunciation of our Saviour’s nativity, 
and the 13th chapter of John relating to the washing of the disciples*^ 
feet, points to the Waldenses rather than to the Catharists. 
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South France, who had belonged to the Waldenses, took the 
lead in an enterprise of this sort, particularly a certain Durand 
de Osca. They first went to Rome, where they submitted to 
the pope a confession of faith containing everything belonging 
in general to orthodoxy, and opposed in particular to the anti- 
churchly tendencies and opinions of the Waldenses. The pope 
confirmed the new society of pauperes Catholici^ formed of 
Waldenses who had returned back to the church. The eccle- 
siastics and better educated were to busy themselves with 
preaching, exposition of the Bible, religious instruction, and 
combating the sects ; but all the laity, who were not qualified 
to exhort the people and combat the sects, should occupy 
hoTises by themselves, where they were to live in a pious and 
orderly manner. This spiritual society, so remodelled, should 
endeavour to bring about a reunion of all the Waldenses with 
the church. As the Waldenses held it unchristian to shed 
blood and to swear, and the presiding officers of the new spi- 
ritual society begged the pope that those who were disposed to 
join them should be released from all obligation of complying 
with customs of this sort, the pope granted, at their request, 
that all such as joined them should not be liable to be called 
upon for military service against Christians, nor to take an 
oath in civil processes ; adding, indeed, the important clause, 
so far as this rule could be observed in a healthful manner 
without injury or offence to others, and, especially, with the 
permission of the secular lords.* In Italy and Spain, also, 
the zeal of these representatives of the church-tendency among 
the Waldenses seemed to meet with acceptance. The pope 
gladly lent a hand in promoting its more general spread, and 
he was inclined to grant to those wiio came over to it, when 
they had once become reconciled to the church, various marks 
of favour ; but he insisted on unconditional submission, and 
refused to enter into any conditional engagements. There 
were a hundred Waldenses in Milan who declared themselves 
ready to come back to the church on condition that a certain 
piece of property, on which they had erected a house for their 
meeting, which had been demolished by the archbishop, should 
be restored to them for the purpose of rebuilding on it another 
edifice for similar purposes ; but this the pope did not think 


••• See Innocent, epp. Lib. XI. ep. 198. 
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proper to grant, because the fellowship of the church mast not 
be sought after from motives of temporal interest, but solely 
to advance the interests of the soul. Yet, at the same time, 
Innocent issued a brief to the archbishop of Milan,* * * § inviting 
him to receive those Waldenses — if they were disposed to be 
reconciled with God and the church for the sake of their own 
salvation — with due tenderness into the bosom of the church ; 
and then if, according to the wdsdom w hich God had given 
him, it appeared consistent as w^ell with the honour as with the 
well-being of the church so to do, he might grant them this 
or some other place where they might meet in the fear of God, 
for the purpose of exhorting each other and their friends, so 
far as this could be done without any grievous scandal to 
others. But in the bishops generally, who perhaps might 
have cause for not placing full confidence in this conversion of 
the Waldenses, the pope found no inclination to second his own 
milder views ; and he had to complain that the bishops of the 
diocese of Tarraco sought evasion, with a view to put off the 
read mission of them into the fellowship of the church ; and in 
a letter to those bishops, J bidding them to delay the thing no 
longer, he assured them it could not be his will that, by their 
harshness, any who seemed to be drawn by the divine grace 
should be repelled from the boundless mercy of God.§ In 
Catalonia this spiritual society of pauper es Catholici main- 
tained itself for some time : at its head stood the above-named 
Durand of Osca, who had written some tracts against the 
Waldenses. But though at an earlier period, before the prin- 
ciple lying at bottom of the tendency of the Waldenses had 
been fully developed, such measures for their reunion with the 
dominant church might have been successful, it was now too 
late ; and even that society is said to have gradually fallen 
into decay. \\ When a bishop of South France asked a highly 

* L. f. Lib. XII. ep. 17. 

Et si demum secundum datum vobis a Deo prudentiam tarn ecclesi- 
asticae honestati quam eorum saluti videritis expedire, pratum praedictum 
seu alium locum idoneum, in quo ad exhortaudum se ipsos et amicos 

eorum cum timore Domini valeant convenire, concedatis eisdera sine 
gravi scandalo aliorum, quoniam aliter est cum conversis quam cum per- 
versis agendum. Lib. XII. ep. 17. J Lib. XIII. ep. 78. 

§ Nolentes, sicut etiam nec velle debemus, ut qui trahi gratia divina 
creduntur, per duritiam vestram ab infinita Dei misericordia rcpellantur, 

i| See the Chronicle of William Puy of Laurent, c. viii., where it is 
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respected knight of this district, why they did not expel the 
Waldenses from their province, he answered, “We cannot do 
it, for we have grown up with them, and have kinsmen among 
them ; besides, we see them living in all honesty.” * 

The Waldenses went on the principle that the sacred Scrip- 
tures, independent of every other authority explained from 
themselves, are to be recognized as the only source of the know- 
ledge of the Christian faith, and that whatever could not be 
derived from them ought to be rejected. They must of course, 
then, when expelled from the church, since they were freed from 
the restraint of all other considerations, be led to a knowledge 
of Christian doctrine which would every day become purer, 
and to a rejection of the statutes at variance therewith, which 
would every day become more complete. Thus, for example, 
it is certain that they combated all those doctrines wliich had 
grown out of a confusion of the Old and New Testament 
points of view ; as, for instance, that of a necessary special 
priesthood, — all that was connected with the church theocracy, 
the doctrine of the seven sacraments, of the sacrifice of the 
mass, of transubstantiation, of the worship of saints, of purga- 
tory, and its associate dogma, that of indulgences. This is 
shown by the writings composed in these times j* against the 
Waldenses, and by the minutes of trials published by Philip of 
Limborch.J They revived the consciousness of the universal 
Christian priesthood ; hence, laymen among them heard con- 
fessions, gave absolution, bestowed baptism, and the Lord’s 
su])per.§ By this doctrine of the universal priesthood was not 

said of them : Hi in quadam parte Catalaunim annis pluribus sic vixe- 
runt, sed paulatim postea defeceruiit. *** L. c. 

t See, e, g., the above-cited tract of Pilichdorf, from the twentieth 
chapter onward. 

X See the above-cited work on the History of the Inquisition. Thus, 
e. g. f. 201 : Dicti Valdenses credunt, quod in prsesenti vita solum sit 
poenitentia et sit purgatorium pro peccatis et quando anima recedit 
a corpore, vadit ad paradisum vel ad infernum et non faciunt orationes 
iiec alia sufFragia pro defunctis, quia dicunt, quod illi, qui suut in para- 
dise, non indigent et illis, qui sunt in inferno, non prodessent. 

§ In the above protocol of the Inquisition (f. 251), a married country- 
man is mentioned, who used common bread in consecrating and distri- 
buting the Lord’s supper. Many peculiar and dark things are said 
touching the wine which they used. The consecrated bread was pre- 
served, and a portion of it eaten daily. It is said of one who died while 
a member of this sect : Quod credebat et asserebat, se habere potestatem 
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excluded, however, the idea of certain ecclesiastical offices 
which subsisted among them, and which had been arranged at 
a very early period, to say the least, in their body.* Starting 
from the literal understanding of the Bible, they condemned 
absolutely the oath, all shedding of blood, military service, and 
the punishment of death. f As they fotind unconditional truth 
enjoined in the sermon on the mount, they are said to have 
considered every utterance of a falsehood a mortal sin. f The 
spirit of a truly evangelical bent expresses itself also in the 
confessions composed in the Komahce language, which bear 
the very impress of those times when the Waldenses arose. 
Among these belong the tract on antichrist, already noticed. 
Everything is, according to this document, a work of antichrist, 
by which men are led from relying on Christ alone, to place 
their trust in external things ; which ascribes renewal by the 
Holy Ghost to a dead, outward faith, and to the baptism of 
infants on the ground of such faith.§ This might lead us to 
infer, though not with absolute certainty, that the author of the 
tract was an opponent of infant baptism. It was also described 
as a work of antichrist, that he built the whole fabric of reli- 
gion and holiness in the people upon his mass, and worked up 
in it a tissue of various Jewish, pagan, and Christian ceremo- 
nies. || It is said that antichrist covers up his wickedness under 
some few words of Christ, under the writings of the ancients 


a Domino, celebrandi missam et consecrandi verum corpus Christi de 
materia paiiis communis fermentati et verum sanguincm de vino cum 
oleo et sale comraixtis in scipho ligneo cum pede, quern ad hoc loco 
calicis secum habebat, quamvis esset laicus uxoratus, laborator et agri- 
cola. He celebrated the mass at home on Sundays and festivals, et de 
pnedicto pane ac poculo communicabat singulis diebus cujuslibet hebdo- 
inadis, quando sibi vacabat, de peciis panis sic per eum consecratis, qiias 
in pixide conservabat, sumendo de mane pro coramunione diebus singulis. 

* F. 290. the commencement of the fourteenth century occurs 
a Majoralis of the Waldensian sect. 

+ See f. 201 and 207, and other passages. If, as is here said, they 
appealed to the passage, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged;” they must, 
of course, have condemned all civil trials. 

X See Alan. c. Valdenses, Lib. II. p. 20G. 

§ Que el attribuis la reformation del Saiict Spent a la fe morta de fora 
et bapteia li enfant en aqiiella fe. 

11 La quarta obra de I’Antechrist es laqual ensemp bastic et edifique 
totaTeligion et^ sanctita del poble en la soa messa et ensemp ha teissut * 
varias cscremonias en uu J udaicas et de li Gentil et de li Christian. 
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and the councils, which the servants of antichrist observe just 
so far as they may without danger of any interference with 
their wicked lives and their sinful pleasures.* The author 
reckons among the things that serve to conceal antichrist, the 
partly hypocritical, partly truly pious life, of many in the 
church ; for the elect of God, who choose and practise good- 
ness, being in the church of antichrist, were captives in Baby- 
lon, and serve as the gold with which antichrist coA^rs his 
vanity. The people in whose name this tract was composed, 
deemed themselves bound to renounce antichrist inwardly and 
outwardly they had a fellowship and unity of good-will, 
and of a sincere disposition among one another, since they 
proposed to themselves the pure and simple end of pleasing 
the Lord and attaining to salvation. They declared themselves 
to be resolved, with the Lord’s help, to embrace, so far as 
their minds were capable of bearing it, the truth of Christ and 
of his bride, small as their knowledge of it might be. If to 
any man more knowledge of the truth was given, then, they 
more humbly desired to be taught by him, and to be cor- 
rected of their mistakes. Forgiveness of sins is bestowed 
by that fulness of authority which is in God, through the 
mediation of Christ, and men obtain it by faith, hope, peni- 
tence, love ; by obedience to the word.;]: Among the means 
employed by antichrist to cover his wickedness they reckoned 
the miracles now and then performed, noticing the fact that 
St. Paul enumerates, among the signs of antichrist, lying 
wonders. § 

A second beautiful monument of this Christian spirit is the 
sketch of Christian doctrine entitled the Noble Lesson. || We 
have no just grounds for scepticism with regard to the date 
which this production attributes to itself, and this date places 
it in the early days of the Waldenses ; for it is observed that 

^ Los quals illi gardan, entant quant non destruon la mala vita et 
volupta de lor. 

f Nos fazen departiment exterior et interior de luy. 

J Car illi es eu Dio authoritativament et en Christ rainisterialment, 
per se, per speranza, per penitentia, per carita, per obedientia de parola 
eu Phome partidpativamente. 

J See Lib. III.p. 271. 

j| La nobla Leyczon, noble le^on, first published by L6ger, in his 
Histoire des Vaudois ; — a more complete reprint in the Choix des 
poesies originales des Troubadours, par Raynouard. T. II. p, 7C. 
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but eleven centuries had elapsed since it was said, that we ]ive 
ill the last times, — whether the passages in the epistle of St. 
Paul, of which mention is made in the immediate context, or 
in the Apocalypse are intended. The chronological determi- 
nation agrees with the times in either case, unless we suppose 
a calculation to the letter. In the Noble Lesson the following 
contrast is drawn between the old law and the new. The old, 
curses the body that brings forth no fruit ; the new, recom- 
mends the life of virginity:* the old, forbids perjury alone; 
the new, swearing in general f — it bids us say simply yea and 
nay. The prohibition of all shedding of blood, is also cited. 
The apostles are represented as patterns of spiritual, voluntary 
poverty they were contented with food and raiment ; they 
find, however, but very few followers after them. After the 
times of the apostles there were some teachers, it is said, who 
showed the way of Christ our Saviour ; but at present, also, 
there are a few who earnestly desire to show the way of Christ, 
but they are so persecuted that it is hardly in their power to 
do so : they were especially persecuted by the false shepherds. 
If an individual is still to be found who neither curses, swears, 
lies, commits adultery, murders, possesses himself of another’s 
goods, nor revenges himself on his enemies, they say he is a 
Waldensian, and deserves to be punished. § Against the 
priestly power of the keys, it is said, the popes (since the 
times of Silvester), the cardinals, bishops, and abbots, all put 
together, have not even power to forgive a single mortal sin : 
God alone can forgive sins. It belongs to the shepherd, 
simply, to preach to the people, to pray for them, to exhort 
the people to repentance and a sincere confession of their sins ; 
to fast, give alms, and pray with fervent hearts — for by these 
means the souls of bad Christians who have sinned may attain 
to salvation. || The doctrines of the Waldenses, thus ex- 
pressed, perfectly harmonize with what we have said con- 
cerning the origin of this sect, as one which is to be traced 

* La ley velha maudi lo ventre, que fruc non a porta, 

Ma la novella conselha, gardan vergeneta. 

I La ley velha deflfent solament perjurar, 

Ma la novella di al pos tot non jurar. 

J Poverta spiritual. Que volhan esser paure per propria volunta. 

§ Qu*es Vaudes e degne de punir. 

II Car per aquestas cosas troba Tarma salvament, 

De nos caytio Crestians, lical haven pecca. 
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to the idea of the evangelical poverty ; and we perceive 
how the evangelical spirit in it gradually attained a freer 
development. * 

It was in the order of the Franciscans we saw the idea of 
evangelical poverty first introduced into the hierarchy ; but 
we also saw f how the popes, by their participation in the 
disputes within this order, in which they sided with the milder 
party among the Franciscans, became involved in a contest 
with the zelantes and spiritualeSy and how it thus came about 
that the idea of evangelical poverty, raised to importance by 
this party, took another direction, was set up against the 
worldliness of a church corrupted by the superfluity of earthly 
goods, and by means of this antagonism many others miglit be 
called forth, which from the point of view occupied by this 
party could not fail to appear heretical. Added to this was 
the influence of those prophetical ideas, of which we spoke in 
the first section, and which, propagated ever since the middle 
of the twelfth century, had been continually shaping them- 
selves out into greater distinctness ; particularly those ideas 
in the peculiar form in which they are presented by the abbot 
Joachim, whose profound thoughts and intuitions operated in 
various ways to stimulate and fructify inquiry. The ex- 

♦ Maitland, in his work entitled Facts and Documents illustrative of 
the history, doctrine, and rites of the ancient Albigenses and Waldenses, 
London, 1832, p. 115, has vei^ properly directed attention to the criti- 
cism necessary to be employed in the use of the ancient confessions of the 
Waldenses; hut he has certainly carried his doubts too far. One mark 
of spuriousness cited by him, the divisions of the Bible into chapters, 
first introduced after the middle of the thirteenth century (yet it is 
already to be met with in William of Paris), may no doubt excite sus- 
picions against the statement that the above- cited tract concerning anti- 
christ originated in the twelfth century, if this division was to be found 
in the original form of that document ; but the whole character of the 
document, as well as that of the last named Noble 1 ^ 6900 , harmonizes 
with this period of time. As it regards the style and language, respecting 
which I am not qualified to judge, I must rely here on the judgment of that 
competent critic, Raynouard. Maitland supposes, it is true, the antique 
form of the language is no proof of its genuineness. Whoever was inter- 
ested, he thinks, to forge such documents, might also take pains to imitate 
the language. But what interest could a later Waldensian be supposed to 
have, in forging two documents like these, in which there are still many 
things which do not agree with the doctrines of the Waldenses according 
to their later form ? 

t See Vol. VII. p. 404. 
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position of the Apocalypse opened a wide field of imaginative 
conjecture to minds deeply conscious of the corruption of the 
church ill their times, and piercing with a spirit of divination 
into the future. As the signs of the times, which are pre- 
sented in that production of Joachim as tokens of the last 
great conflict, were, in the important epochs of new evolutions 
of tlie kingdom of God repeated in manifold * forms, and 
exalted to a still higlier significance, so the opinion, which 
indeed contained sometliing of truth, that this final judgment 
was hinted at by signs corresponding to the predictions of the 
Apocalypse, might the more easily obtain credence. The 
abbot Joachim had given the impulse to that kind of specula- 
tion by which men were led to trace in certain correspondences, 
ill which one step prefigured that which was to follow, the 
jirogressive fulfilment of the prophetic element in the unfolding 
thread of historical facts. The ideas of the evangelical poverty 
and of the age of the Holy Spirit were in these intuitions 
combined together ; there were, however, diflferent spiritual 
tendencies, agreeing only in their opposition to the existing 
church form, which seized and appropriated these ideas after 
different ways ; sometimes, as we saw in the sect of Almaric 
of Beria, a mystical pantheism, which tvould exchange Chris- 
tian theism, and the dependence of the religious consciousness 
on a Saviour of the world for the self* deification of mind, 
represewting Christianity as being only a subordinate form of 
religion which the mind, when arrived at the age of manhood, 
should slough oflT ; sometimes a tendency, which, conscious 
that Christianity is itself the absolute religion, strove after a 
freer and more perfect development of the same, whereby it 
was to break through all human ordinances. 

As the strict Franciscans entertained a special reverence 
for the abbot Joachim, who had foretold their order and the 
regeneration of the church, of which they were to be the 
instrument, and occupied themselves a good deal with the 

There is much truth in the remark 'which Hamann made in a letter 
to Herder, relative to the New Testament prophecies of the last times, 
M' here he says of the Apocalypse ; ** I accordingly did not consider the 
hook as entirely fnUilled, but, like Judaism itself, as partly a standing, 
partly a progressive fulfilment. The actual fulfilment of the book is but a. 
type of a higher fulfilment.*’ See Hamanu’s writings, edited by F. Koth. 
Vol. VI. p. 111. 

VOL. VIII. 2 B 
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explanation of his writings, the interpretation and application 
of the current ideas in the same, so a great deal was said 
among them about a new everlasting gospel. The idea of 
such a gospel belonged really among the characteristic and 
peculiar notions of Joachim; and we ha\e seen how by this 
expression, borrowed ^rom the 14th chapter of the Apocalypse 
(v. 6), he had understood, following the view of Origen, a 
new s}>iritual apprehension of Christianity, as opposed to the 
sensuous Catholic point of view, and answering to the age of 
the Holy Spirit. A great sensation was now created by a 
commentary on the eternal gospel, which after the middle of 
the thirteenth century, the Franciscan Gerhard,* who, by his 
zeal for Joachim’s doctrines, involved himself in many per- 
secutions and incurred an eighteen years’ imprisonment,f 
published under the title of “ Introductorius in evangelium 
<Bternumr Many vague notions were entertained about the 
eternal gospel of the Franciscans, arising from superficial 
views, or a superficial understanding of Joachim’s writings, 
and the offspring of mere rumour, or the heresy -hunting spirit. 
Men spoke of the eternal gospel as of a book composed under 
this title and circulated among the Franciscans,! Occa- 

Assuredly this person was not, as he was afterwards said to he (see 
the Directorium inquisitionis of the Dominican Nicholas Eymericus, 
272), a friend and kindred spirit to that same John of Parma, who, on 
account of his severity as a reformer, and his zeal for the doctrines of 
Joachim, suffered much persecution, was deposed from his office as a 
general of his order, had Bonaventura for his successor ; the author of 
this book' as may be gathered from a statement of the acts of that pro- 
cess preserved in the library of the Sorbonne at Paris, by a member of 
the papal commission, composed of three cardinals appointed to ex- 
amine that work, was Hugo of St. Chers (see above, p. 101). See the 
work already cited relative to the writers of the Dominican order, by 
Quetif and Kchard, T. I. f. 202: Processus in librum evangelii mterni. 

t See, respecting him, Wadding. Armais of the Franciscan order, T. 
IV. at the year 1256. 

I So said that violent enemy of the mendicant monks, of whom we 
have before spoken, in the second section, William of St. Amour. In 
his serrnon, preached on St. James’ and St. Philip’s days in the above- 
cited edition of his works, p. 500, where he is describing the dangers 
which belonged to the signs of the last times, and without doubt had the 
Franciscans in his mind, he says : De istis periculic jam habemus quse- 
dam Parisiis, scilicet librum ilium, qui vocatur evangelium aiteruum. 
Et nos vidimus non modicam partem illius iibri et audivi, quod ubicun- 
que est, tantum vel plus contmeat ille liber quam tota biblia, wliicli 
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sioiially, also, this eternal gospel was confounded perhaps 
with the above-mentioned Introductorius. In reality, there 
was no book existing under this title of the Eternal Gospel ; 
but all that is said about it relates simply to the writings of 
Joachim.* The opponents of the Franciscan order objected 
to the preachers of the eternal gospel, tRat, according to their 
opinion, Christianity was but a transient thing, and a new, 
more perfect religion, the absolute form, destined to endure 
for ever, would succeed it. William of St. Amour says 
For the past fifty -five years some have been striving to 
substitute in place of the gospel of Christ another gospel, 
whicli is said to be a more perfect one, which they called the 
gospel of the Holy Spirit, or the eternal gospel. J These 
doctrines, concerning a new eternal gospel, which vvas to be 


might certainly be said with propriety of the compass and extent of 
Joachim’s writings. 

* See the learned and profound essay on this subject by Dr. Engel- 
hardt, in bis Kirchengeschichtlichen Abhaudlungen, Erlangen, 1832, 

4. et f. This may be very distinctly gathered from the statement in the 
above-cited acts of the process on the Introductorius in evangelhim mter- 
iium, 1. c. Quetif et Echard, f. 202, for here it is expressly stated : 
Quod liber concordiarum vel concordia veritatis appellarctur primus 
liber evangelii ceterni et quod liber iste, qui dicitur Apocalypsis nova, 
appellaretiir secundus liber ejusdem evangelii, similiter, quod liber, 
qui dicitur Psalterium decern chordarum, sit tertius liber ejusdem evan- 
gelii. Here we plainly recognize the titles of the three works of Joa- 
chim mentioned above, in a note on p. 221. With this agree also the 
following words of Thomas Aquinas : Hoc autem evangelium, de quo 
loquuntur (William of St Amour and his party), est quoddam introduc- 
torium in libroTs] Joachim compositum, quod est ab ecclesia reprobatum, 
vel etiam ipsa aOctrina Joachim, per quam, ut dicunt, evangelium Christi 
inutatur. See opusculum xvi. coutra inipugnantes religionem (the oppo- 
nents of the mendicant orders). 0pp. ed. Venet. T. XIX. p. 415. 

t De periculis novissimorum temporum, p. 38. 

X 1 cannot acquiesce in the conjecture of Dr. Engelhardt, that William 
of St. Amour here had in mind the doctrine of Alraaric of Bena, but 
believe that he always had in view the doctrines of Joachim, which had 
spread in the Franciscan order, or doctrines associated with .Joachim’s 
ideas, as appears evident, when, after the words above cited, he adds : 
Quod (evangelio aeterno) adveniente evacuabitur, ut dicunt, evangelium 
Christi, ut parati sumus ostendere in illo evangelio maledicto. Here he 
assuredly means the 4Bame thing which in the place first cited from his 
sermons is called the gospel ; and had he meant Almaric, who was con- 
demned as a heretic, there was certainly no reason why he should omit 
to mention his name. 


2 B 2 
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preached in the times of the antichrist, had already, in the 
year 1254, — where perhaps he refers to the appearance of the 
above-mentioned Introductorius, — been set forth at the very 
seat of theological studies in Paris. Whence it is manifest 
that the antichristian doctrine would even now be preached 
from the pulpits, if tfiere were not still something that with- 
holdeth (2 Thessal. ii. 6), namely, the power of the pope and 
of the bishops. It is said in that accursed book, which they 
called the eternal gospel, which had already been made known 
in the church, that the eternal gospel is as much superior to 
the gospel of Christ, as the sun is to the moon in brightness, 
the kernel to the shell in value. The kingdom of the church, 
or the gospel of Christ, was to last only till the year 1260.” 
In a sermon which we have already noticed,* he points out 
the following as doctrines of the eternal gospel : that the 
sacrament of the church is nothing ; that a new law of life 
was to be given, and a new constitution of the church in- 
troduced ; and he labours to show that, on the contrary, the 
form of the hierarchy, under which the church then subsisted, 
was one resting on the divine order, and altogether necessary 
and immutable. 

These charges from the mouth of a passionate opponent 
cannot certainly be regarded as evidence that a doctrine like 
that of Almaric, concerning a new religion of the perfect, 
close at hand, was even then taught among the strict Fran- 
ciscans. It is easy to see, by referring back to the account 
given on a former page, of the doctrines of Joachim, how 8t. 
Amour might be led to suppose that he found all this in 
Joachim^s writings, which surely he had read but superficially, 
and for the very reason that they were so highly esteemed 
among the Franciscans, with hostile feelings, as well as an 
entirely opposite bent of mind. And since the existing form 
of the church constitution seemed to him in exact accordance 
with the essence of Christianity, he could not fail, indeed, 
where Joachim predicted some new form of the manifestation 
of Christianity, in which it was to cast aside its present con- 
fined envelope, to see therein announced some new anti- 
christian gospel. Taking everything together which the oppo- 
nents cite from the “ Introductory to the eternal gospel,” it 


♦ L. c. p. 500. 
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may well be doubted whether, even in this book, any such 
doctrine, implying the destruction of Christianity, was set 
forth. The whole matter of this work also seems to have 
consisted in an explication of the fundamental ideas of the 
abbot Joachim, and in the application of them to the genuine 
Franciscan order. The condemnation of the ‘‘Introductory,’* * * § 
by pope Alexander the Fourth, could not put a stop, however, 
to the circulation of these ideas. They still continued to be 
cherished among the party of the more rigid Franciscans, and 
a remarkable individual, who sprung up in the midst of that 
body, gave them a new impulse. 

This was John Peter de Oliva of Provence, who from his 
twelfth year had been educated in the Franciscan order. ^ He 
was governed from the first by that eccentric tendency of religi- 
ous feeling and imagination which had gone forth from Francis ; 
as was seen, for example, in his extravagant eulogiums of the 
Virgin Mary, which, indeed, were found to be offensive even 
in his own order but with this he united a profound, specu- 
lative intellect, A mixture of profound ideas and fantastic, 
whimsical assertions might naturally be expected, therefore, 
in his writings.^ Zealous for the primitive severity of the 
Franciscan rule, he inveighed against all deviations from it ; 
and the same spirit led him also to attack the worldly life, the 
luxury and pomp of the clergy. By so doing he created 
many enemies, who eagerly laid hold of every occasion pre- 
sented by his many singular, bold remarks, to suggest sus- 
])icions with regard to his orthodoxy, § Besides his doctrine 
of evangelical poverty, various metaphysical, dogmatic state- 
ments were hazarded by him, which gave offence. Among 
these was the opinion that Christ when struck by the spear in 
his side was not yet dead.|l After an assembly of the Fran- 
ciscan order, convened in the year 1282, had ordered an 


* See Wadding. Annales, 1289. N. 29. 

•f In Wadding. 1. c. N. 28. 

I We have to lament that nothing has as yet been published from the 
writings of this remarkable man. We know nothing of him except from 
the articles declared heretical, which had been extracted from his Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse, by a papal commission under John the 
Twenty-Second. In Baluz. Miscellan. i. f. 213. 

§ Wadding. Annales, at the year 1282. N. 2. 

II L. c. at the year 1297. N. 37, &c. 
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investigation of liis doctrines, and of their spread, he sub- 
mitted, in the year following, to the recantation prescribed to 
him,^ and at a convention of the order held at Paris, in 1292, 
he gave them entire satisfaction by the explanations which he 
laid before them. His opponents were no match for him in 
dialectics. He died dt the a^ of fifty, in 1297. Before his 
death he laid down a confession, in which he unconditionally 
submitted to the decisions of the church of Rome. Yet he 
reserved to himself the liberty of refusing to follow any human 
determination claiming to decide that anything belonged to 
the essence of the faith, unless it were the decision of the 
pope, or of a general council ; except in so far as he was 
enforced to adopt it by reason, or the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, or the essence of the Catholic faith itself. He 
held it, moreover, to be a salutary thing that opposite opinions 
should be set forth and defended, provided it were done with- 
out obstinacy, — for so, the truth would be more accurately 
investigated, the minds of disputants more exercised, and men 
more certainly led to an understanding of the doctrines of 
faith.'J' 

Oliva distinguished seven ages of the church : The first, its 
foundation by the apostles ; the second, its preservation by the 
sufferings of the martyrs ; the third, the evolution and defence 
of the faith in the contests with heretics ; the fourth, the period 
of the anchorites living in strict self-mortification, who poured 
a bright light on the church by their example ; the fifth, the 
period of the common life of monks and clerks, some of whom 
practised greater severity, others accommodated themselves to 
the ordinary mode of living ; the sixth, the renewal of the 
evangelical and the extirpation of the antichristian life, with 
which is connected the final conversion of the Jews and pagans, 
or at once the reconstruction of the primitive church ; the 
seventh age is, in its relation to this earthly life, a sort of 
sabbath ; a peaceful and miraculous participation in future 
blessedness, as if the heavenly Jerusalem had descended upon 
earth ; — but in its relation to the future life, it is the general 
resurrection, the glorification of the saints, and the end of all 
things. This distinction of a twofold dei^ign of the great 

* L. c. at the year 1283, N. 7. 

t Wa(iding. Annales, at the year 1297. N. 34. 
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epochs in the evolution of the kingdom of God, according to 
their point of departure and their point of termination, belongs 
among the peculiar features in the intuitions of Oliva. Thus, he 
says of the first period, that in one sense it may be supposed to 
begin with the preaching of Christ ; in another, with the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. The second age began, in the proper 
sense, witli Nero’s persecution ; but in a certain sense with the 
stoning of Stephen, or the passion of Christ. The sixth age 
began, in one sense, with the time of St. Francis, but more per- 
fectly with the judgments executed on a corrupt church. He 
distinguishes, furthermore, a threefold manifestation of Christ 
in the Jiistory of the world : the first and last, visible ; the middle 
one not sensible, but spiritual. The first, for the redemption 
of the world, and the founding of the church ; the second, to 
renew the latter to the spirit of the evangelical life, and carry 
forward the church, already founded, to perfection ; the third, 
for judgment, for the glorification of the elect, and for the 
general consummation. Although this spiritual advent of Christ 
must be referred to the whole process of development of the 
church, and also to the glorification of the saints, yet it may, 
in a certain sense, be pre-eminently attributed to the sixth 
})eriod, whose characteristics are founded on this very interior 
activity of the spirit of Christ.* He supposes a progressive 
evolution of the antichristian and the Christian principles, both 
proceeding side by side, to the last decisive struggle ; so that 
each successive period takes up into itself all the good and 
evil of the preceding one, and hence all the good and evil of 
all earlier periods must be concentrated in the last time of the 
spiritual revelation of Christ, and of the manifestation of anti- 
christ. ‘‘ Just as the virtue of the root and of the stalk,” says 
he, “ lives again in the branches and the fruit, so whatever 
disturbs the healthy development of life also transmits itself. f 
And as the whole virtue and force of the earlier times, there- 
fore, strives towards the great end, of producing the sixth and 
the seventh period, so all the opposite evil of the earlier times 
will ally itself with the malice of antichrist, and of the others, 

* Licet auteni secundus adventiis sit in toto decursii ecclesiae et etiam 
in glorificatione saHctorum, nihiiominus recte et congrue per quandam 
antonomasiam appropriatur tempori sexto. 

't Sicut virtus radicis et stipitis redivivit in ramo ct fructu, sic et 
infectio utriusque. 
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by whom the elect of the sixth and seventh periods are to be 
tempted.* * * § The sixth period will, therefore, be distinctly and 
prominently marked above all the preceding ones, as the goal 
to which everytliing presses, — the commencement of a new 
age of the world, whereby the old world will be done away, 
just as by the appearftnce of Christ the Old Testament, and 
the old life of mankind, were done away.j As. by Christ’s 
first appearance an end was put to the old synagogue and a 
new church was erected, so by his spiritual advent all old 
things will be taken out of the way, and the church re-created, 
as it were, into an entirely new one. As the spiritual reve- 
lation of Christ goes through all the ages of the church, but 
must be pre-eminently ascribed to that sixth age, the same is 
to be said also of the agency of the Holy Spirit ; and precisely 
by this fact the third age of the world, beginning witii the 
sixth period of the church, is distinguished as the age of the 
Holy Spirit from the two earlier, the time of tlie Old Testa- 
ment and the Christian period which has thus far elapsed. f 

It is manifest, from this collation of passages, how far Oliva 
was from favouring the theory which taught that Chri.stianity 
itself was to be annulled by this new revelation of the Holy 
Ghost. He looks upon the whole as only a progressive, 
organic evolution of Christianity itself, through different stadia., 
starting from that which Christ has done once for all. The 
aim of the entire evolution is nothing other than the complete 
exhibition of the image of Christ, according to life and know- 
ledge, in humanity ; which coincides with the true realization 
of the image of God, and of man’s destined dominion over the 
world. So, too, the sixth day, on which man was created in the 
image of God, corresponds to the sixth period, in which the 
mass of the Jews and pagans will be restored to the image of 
God by Christ ianity.§ 

* Sicat tota virtus priorum temporum intendit generationem sexti et 
septimi status, sic tota malitia iis opposita codperabitur malitia) aiiti- 
christi et reliquorum exerceutium electos sexti et septimi status. 

f luitium novi seouli, evacuans quoddam vetus seculum, sicut status 
Christ! evacuavit vetus testauientum et vetustatem humani generis. 

X Tertius status mundi sub sexto statu ecclesiae inchoandus et spiritui 
Bancto per quandam antonomasiam appropriandus. • 

§ Bestim sexto die formatse, post quas formatus est homo ad imaginem 
Dei, quia post has convertetur Israel cum reliquiis gentium et apparebit 
Christiformis vita et imago Cliristi. 
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And here we should not fail to notice that, as Oliva did not 
possess a correct view of the apostolical church, nor a clear 
consciousness of the distinction between the Catholic point of 
view and primitive Christianity, so his view of the great end 
towards which the church in its progressive advancement is 
striving must of course be affect Ai thereby. Complete 
estrangement from the world, as contradistinguished from tlie 
liitherto prevailing absorption in the world ; the religion of 
intuition and feeling, as opposed to the hitherto conceptual 
theology ; pure passivity, in the surrendry of one’s self to the 
godlike, as opposed to the hitherto prevailing self-activity of 
the intellect in the dialectical theology, — this, as it appeared 
to him, would form the distinguishing charateristic of that 
glorious period : “ As it was the striving of the fathers in the 
first age of the world before Christ, ” says he, “ to proclaim 
the great works of the Lord from the creation of the world, 
and as the children of God, in the second age of the world, 
from Christ onwards, laboured to explore the hidden wisdom, 
so nothing else remains for the third age, but that we should 
sing God’s praise, — while we magnify his great power and his 
manifold wisdom and goodness, which are clearly revealed in 
his works, and in the word of the Sacred Scriptures ; for while, 
in the first age of the world, God the Father manifested 
hiiiisclf as the terrible God, and a being to be feared ; in the 
second age of the world, the Son manifested himself as a 
teacher and revealer, the Word of divine wisdom ; he will 
reveal himself in the third age, of the Holy Ghost, as the 
flame of divine love and the fulness of all spiritual joy, — so 
that all the wisdom of the incarnate Word, and all the power 
of tlie Father, will not merely be known, but also felt and 
experienced.”* To this he applies the promise, given by 
Christ, of the Holy Spirit, which should lead to all truth, and 
glorify him ; — which, therefore, he applies also, in a pre- 
eminent sense, to this sixth period : As, in the first times, 

the world was converted to Ciirist by extraordinary and count- 
less miracles, so it is behooving that it should, in the last 
times, again be converted by a peculiar light of divine wisdom, 


* Non solum simplici intelligentia, sed etiam gustativa et palpativa 
experientia videbitur omnis veritas sapientiae verbi 'Dei incarnati et? 
potentia Dei patris. 
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and of the understanding of the Scriptures ; especially, since, 
the condition of this period is to be of so elevated a character 
as to admit of the reception and contemplation of the divine 
light itself.”^ This sixth period, then, stands prominent, 
indeed, above all the other and earlier ones, by the plenitude 
of grace and familiar tokens of Christ’s love ; yet it has the 
more reason to humble itself, because what distinguishes it 
consists much rather in passivity, or receiving, than in activity, 
or giving ; much rather in that blessedness, which is a reward, 
than in that pains-taking service, which might pass for a 
desert. As the glory which was intended for the synagogue 
and its priests, Itad they believed in Chiist, was transferred to 
the primitive church and its shepherds ; so also the glory in- 
tended for the church of the fifth period will, on account of its 
apostasy, be transferred to the elect of the sixth period. The 
precursor of the new period of genuine life, which consists in 
following Christ in evangelical poverty, is St. Francis; 
he who first exhibited, in this respect, the perfect image 
of Christ, who must resemble Christ therefore in all re- 
spects, and hence must bear also the prints of his wounds, j 
When David was anointed, and the spirit of the Lord came 
upon him, Saul was left more than ever to himself, and the 
evil spirit took possession of him ; so when the Spirit of 
God was evidently transferred to the evangelical paupers (the 
genuine, strict Franciscans), and they were called and conse- 
crated by him to the office of preaching, many began to be 
stirred with a diabolical spirit against them, while they sunk 
deeper and deeper themselves into simony, cupidity, luxury, 
and worldly pomp. The extensive increase of the church 
should be conditioned on its intensive power, — from the inte- 
rior glory of the church, in the period of the Holy Ghost, 
should proceed also its external enlargement. They who 
exhibited the perfect image of Christ in evangelical poverty, 
should be employed as the instruments for the extension of 
God’s kingdom through the whole world.” 

* Sicut priino tempore conversus est mundus ad Christum per stupen- 
das, et innumerabiles virtutes niiraculorum, sic decet, quod in final i tem- 
pore convertatur iterum orbis per prajclara et superadu.iranda et super- 
abundantia lamina sapientiae Dei et scripturarum suarum, et maxime quia 
'oporlet statum illius temporis elevari et intrare ad ipsa lumina susci- 
pienda et contemplanda. t See Vol. VII. p. 383. 
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But as, in the apostolic times, the preaching of the gospel 
found more acceptance among the heathen than among the 
Jews ; so, too, the new evangelical missionaries would find 
greater success among the Greeks, Saracens, Tartars, and 
finally the Jews, than in the fleshly church of the Latins.’’ 
The Babylon of Revelation is uniformly represented by Oliva 
as the corrupt church of Rome, hurrying to the judgment; 
and he describes her corruption in the plainest terms. She 
is Babylon, the great whore, because wickedness thrives and 
spreads in her, not only intensively but extensively ; so that 
the good in her are like a few grains of gold in a vast sand- 
heap ; and as the Jm^s in Babylon were captives, and griev- 
ously oppressed, so will the spirit of the righteous, in this 
period, be oppressed and afflicted beyond endurance, by the 
countless host of a fleshly church, which they are enforced to 
serve against their will. Tlie Babylon which stood in heathen- 
dom, made all men drunk with her idolatries ; so that Babylon, 
which is the fleshly church, has made herself and all the people 
in subjection to her drunk, and led them astray by her shame- 
ful carnalities, simony, and worldly pomp. And as, previous 
to hc?r fall, her malice and her power grievously oppressed the 
spirit of the elect, and hindered the conversion of the world, 
so will her overthrow be to the saints as a release from their 
captivity.” The seat of corruption,” he says, ‘Gs more 
especially in the fleshly clergy, who hold the high places of 
Babylon ; there it exists to a far greater extent than in the 
communities under them.”* 

Oliva agrees with the abbot Joachim, also, in that he 
describes the period of the Holy Ghost as being, at the same 
time, tlie Johannean period. To him, also, John stands as 
the representative of the contemplative bent, and of the new 
evangelical mode of life, the prototype of the ordo evangelicus. 
So he expounds Rev. x. 10, in the sense that, by the new 
evangelical order, the work first commenced by the apostles 
shall be completed, and the mass of the pagans and Jews con- 
verted to Christianity. j* The twelve gates of the kingdom of 

* In quo bestialis vita singulariter regnat et sedet sicut in sua principal! 
sede et longe plu% quara in lai’ciB et plebibus sibi subjectis. 

t Ut per ipsum^ Joannem designatur in communi ordo evangelicus ^t 
contemplativus, scitur ex ipsa intelligentia libri, quod per istum ordi- 
nem debet hoc impleri. 
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God, mentioned in Rev. xxi. 12, he applies more particularly 
to tlie great teachers of this last period, by whose means the 
kingdom of God was to be extended among the pagans and 
Jews ;* for, as it belonged more properly to the apostles to 
build, under Christ, the foundation of the whole church and of 
the Christian faith, so if belongs more properly to these to 
stand as the open gates — as those by whom the Christian 
wisdom is opened and explained ;t for as a tree, so long as it 
subsists only in its root, cannot as yet unfold its whole peculiar 
nature, and let every part of it be seen, which can only be 
done when, in its branches, leaves, blossoms, and fruit, it has 
reached its complete development, — so t?he tree, or building of 
the church and of the divine wisdom, which shines forth in its 
different parts after manifold ways, neither could nor should 
unfold itself from the beginning, as it can and must do in its 
perfection.^ As the course of development marked by the 
Old, supposes a gradual progression, so does the process of the 
development of Christian wisdom, on the foundation of the 
New Testament.’’ § 

It is plain that, notwithstanding the wild and singular 
notions which are mixed in with his more profound ideas, we 
may reckon Oliva as belonging, with the abbot Joachim, 
among the prophetic men who bore within them the germs of 
great spiritual developments in the future, though intermingled 
with a chaotic mass of heterogeneous elements. His ideas 

♦ Licet per Apostolos et per alios Sanctos secundi gcneralis status in- 
traverit multitudo populorum ad Christum tanquara per portas civitatis 
Dei, nihilominus magis appropriate competit hoc principalibus doctoribus 
tertii generalis status. 

f Sicut eiiini Apostolis magis competit esse cum Christo fundamenta 
totius ecclesiae et fidei Christiauflc, sic istis plus competit, esse portas aper- 
tas et apertores seu explicatores sapientia3 Christiaufle. 

X Sicut arbor, dum est in sola radice, non potest sic tota omnibus ex- 
plicari seu explicite monstrari, sicut quando est in ramis et foliis et fruc- 
tibus consummata, sic arbor seu fabrica ecclesise et divinse provideiitise 
ac sapientiro in ejus partibus diversimode refulgentis et participate non 
sic potuit nec debuitab initio explicari sicut in sua consummatione poterit 
et debebit. 

J Sicut ab initio mundi usque ad Christum crevit successive illumi- 
natio populi Dei et explicatio ordinis et processus totius veteris testa- 
ment! et provident!® Dei in fabricatione et gubernatione, sic est et de 
ihuminatjonibus et explicationibus Christian® sapienti® in statu novi 
testa uienti. 
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relative to the process of the development of revelation and of 
the church were incapable of being shaped out and applied, 
except by the calm, scientific insight of a distant futurity. In 
his own times,* however, it was the imaginative element in 
the writings of Oliva, and that part of them which touched 
on the favourite ideas of the strife t Franciscans and other 
zealous defendants of an evangelical poverty, such as were 
found among the people called Beghards,* which promoted 
their circulation. The magisterial decree of the superiors of 
his order, against Oliva’s writings,! could not hinder their in- 
lluence. We shall perceive the after- workings of them in the 
succeeding periods. • 

Among those in whom the power of those ideas expressed by 
the abbot Joacliim, and which filled the spiritual atmosphere, 
is plainly seen, we shall notice, in this connection, the Italian 
Apostolicals, Though the history of this party reaches into the 
following period, yet we think it proper to take up the whole 
matter in the present connection, because their commencement 
belongs in this period, and their history is very closely inwoven 
with those kindred manifestations wliich we have been contem- 
plating in this section. We shall first have to consider these 
Italian Apostolicals as one of the many forms of manifestation 
of that idea, which we saw springing up under so many dif- 
ferent shapes, from Arnold of Brescia and onwards. Their 
first founder was Gerhard Segarelli of Parma.J Born in the 
village of Alzano, in the province of Parma,§ he had settled 
down in that city, where he pursued some sort of a trade. 
Disgusted with the common pursuits of the world, and 
awakened to an earnest desire after a more serious and hearty 
Christian life, he felt impelled, like so many other pious men 

♦ See Vol. VII. p. 419. 

+ See Wadding. Annales, at the year 1297. N. 35. 

! The history of his life was more fully given in the Chronicle com- 
posed by the Franciscan Salimbenus de Adam, belonging to this time. 
This has not been published ; but extracts from it, M'hich relate to the 
history of Segarelli, are said to have been communicated by the Italian 
jurist Francesco Pegna, in his remarks on the Directorium Inquisitioiiis 
of Nicholas Eymericus, f. 271, ed. Venet. 1595. I follow, here, the 
quotations of Mosheim; for, in the Roman edition of 1585, lying before 
me, 1 do not find this piece. 

§ The Chronicle of Parma, published by Muratori, in the 9th vol. (if 
the Scriptores rerum Italicarum, p. 826. 
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of his times, to follow the pattern of the apostles in a total 
renunciation of earthly interest. Hoping to find such an apos- 
tolical community in the Franciscan order, he expressed a 
desire to enter this order ; but his reception into it was for 
some cause or other delayed. While pursuing his daily prac- 
tice of abandoning hims'elf to devotional meditations before a 
picture in the Franciscan church, representing the apostles in 
the coarse garments and slippers usually assigned to them in 
this period,* he became more and more fixed in the resolution 
to found an apostolical community, which should labour for 
nothing else but for the conversion of men. That form of the 
apostolical community which he found m the Franciscan order 
no longer satisfied him : it was a freer union which his mind 
demanded — a union not held together by any vow, rule, or 
law, but a union of brethren actuated solely by the free spirit 
of love. So, in the year 1260, suiting his dress to the style 
in which the apostles were represented, he went forth as a 
preacher of repentance, and gradually a number of others 
joined him. As he and his companions were in the habit of 
commencing their sermons with the Ave Maria, the recitation 
of the Apostles’ creed, and the Lord’s prayer, and as the sub- 
stance of their discourses was altogether practical, — as they 
entered into no discussions of the church-doctrines, perhaps 
were not conscious of any opposition to them, — they went on 
for a long time unmolested, for the appearance of such itine- 
rant preachers of repentance was nothing extraordinary ; and, 
moreover, the political disturbances which then agitated Italy, 
diverted public attention from such singularities. Thus it was 
in the power of this society of apostolical brethren to propa- 
gate themselves for twenty years, and also to extend themselves 
beyond the limits of Italy. At length, however, the rapid 
increase of the sect excited the suspicion of the bishop of 
Parma, and he had Gerhard arrested and confined. Yet he 
could find nothing in him that was heretical, but looked upon 
him, as he might well do, from the many singularities in his 
conduct, as a crazy fanatic, not deserving of punishment, but 


* In the extracts from Salimben’s Chronicle: Super cobpertorium 
lampadis depicti erant apostoli circuracirca cum soleis in pedibus et 
‘6um mantellis circa scapulas involuti, sicut traditio pictonim ab antiquis 
accepit, — ubi iste contemplatur. 
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ueedecl only to be watched ;* and he bestowed every attention 
upon him in his palace, till, growing tired of him, lie set him 
at liberty in 128G. He banished him, however, from the city 
of Parma and from the entire diocese. Yet pope Honorius 
the Fourth, in the isame year, found it necessary to issue 
a bull, addressed to all bishops, arill calling upon tliem to 
suppress all those spiritual societies existing without papal 
confirmation, wdiose members went about begging, to the great 
peril of their own souls, and the grievous scandal of many in 
ditferent countries of the world. True, it must already have 
been perceived that such modes of life were employed by 
numbers for the dissemination of heretical doctrines, j yet no 
indication is to be found in the papal document that any such 
society had, on the whole, drawn upon itself the suspicion of an 
heretical tendency. On the contrary, it is presupposed that 
they were, on the whole, devoted to the Catholic church ; it 
was simply required of them that, in order to preclude the 
dangers to which they exposed themselves and others, they 
must, if they wished to continue such a mode of life, attach 
themselves to some existing order of mendicant friars. Neither 
is it clear that the ordinance was directed against Segarelli's 
society in particular, which is not indicated in any way. There 
were, in fact, a number of such communities, which had arisen 
among the laity in different countries ; and so the pope renewed 
the ordinance which Gregory the Tenth, in the twenty-third 
canon of the council of Lyons, in 1274, had issued against 
communities of “ mendicants,” not standing under papal con- 
firmation ; but then, if the ordinance was not expressly directed 
against this spiritual society, it could not fail to have a very 
serious effect on its prosperity : the inquisitorial measures of 
the church authorities would, by virtue of it, be called forth 


When, afterwards, the heretical tendency of the Apostolicals came 
to light, men would, of course, no longer be satisfied with this mild 
declaration. We must interpret in the sense that the heretic, who 
resorted to every species of falsehood and deceit to gain his end, feigned 
madness for the purpose of escaping deserved punishment, as Salinibeno 
says : Amentiam finxit ideoque carcere eductus. But such cunning and 
dissimulation wer^ certainly altogether inconsistent with the natural dis- 
position of this man. 

t As it is said : Cum nonnulli pravitatis liicreticaB vitio laborantes sulT 
hujusmodi habitu asserantur inventi. 
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against all such combinations.* This freer reaction of the 
Christian spirit, extending under so many various forms among 
the laity, could not thus be suppressed. Pope Nicholas the 
Fourth was obliged, four years later, in 1290, to issue another 
circular letter against the Apostolicals, couched in terms similar 
to tlie first, f which sho\^8 how little had been effected by the 
first.J The Italian Apostolicals, who refused to abandon 

At the council of Wurzburg, a. d. 1287, the 34th canon was enacted 
against it : Leccatores sive reprobates apostolos in eorum reprobata 
regula remanere vetantes omnino volumus, quod nullus clericus, nulla 
soecularis persona intuitu religionis eorum ac insolito habitu eos de csetcro 
rccipiat aut eis alimenta ministret. It cannot^, however, as Mosheim sup- 
poses, be certainly proved, from this ordinance, that the Apostolicals, 
originating with Segarelli, had already spread as far as Germany ; for 
as such communities everywhere abounded in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and particularly in Germany, and as it is simply the mark 
common to all such societies which is here mentioned, so there is no- 
thing to warrant us to fix upon the Segarellian community rather than 
any other. At the council of Chichester, in 1289, the thirty-eighth canon 
was passed against such as, professing themselves members of some apos- 
tolical society, preached, heard confesssions, and pretending that they 
were in want of books of a sacramental chalice, or of some other church- 
utensil, collected money and deceived the people ; Quidam non veri fra- 
tres, nec veraciter quidem de ordine Apostolorum existentes Apostolorum 
habitum et tonsuram portantes, in plerisque ecclesiis et aliis locis nostraj 
dicECesis praedicationis et audiendi confessionem officium prjesumptuose 
cxercuerunt et aliquoties eorum praedicationem ad quaestum pecuniarum 
et aliud lucrum turpe florido colore subventionis ad calicem vel librum 
vel aliud ornamentum ecclesiasticum, quos eos egere asserunt, converte- 
Tunt, &c. See Wilkins, Concil. Brit. T. II. f.l72. Mosheim acknowledges 
that marks here occur which cannot apply to the Segarellian apostolicals. 
Why ought we not, then, to refer this ordinance of the German, as well 
as that of the English council, to all such societies of Apostolicals, or 
Beghards, among whom, as among the proper monks, there were men of 
very different religious and moral characters, without any particular re- 
ference to the Italian Apostolicals? When these are described in the first 
passage, as leccatores (voluptuaries), this designation may have been 
deserved by many who used the pretended apostolical mode of life only 
as a hypocritical mask, and wrongly applied to others by the heresy- 
hating spirit. 

t As we may conclude from the report of Nicholas Eymericus, 1. c. 
f. 288, ed. Rom. 1585. 

t The author of the Additamentum ad historiam Dolcini, in Muratori’s 
Scriptores rerum Italicarura, T. IX. f. 448, who wrote in the year 1316, 
says the contrary, it is true, of the effect of that first papal document* 
Post proedictas literas apostolicas dicta secta perniciosa coepit dejici pau- 
“latimet a fidelibus evitari ; but what he himself reports, in the sequel, 
sufficiently proves that we are not to regard the effect as having been 
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their vocation, which they believed to be from God, were 
only driven thereby to a more violent opposition to the papacy 
and the dominant church. They stood forth against it as a 
worldly and corrupt church, and began to describe it as the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse. They were now persecuted as 
opponents of the church, and heretics. Many died at the stake : 
Segarelli himself, having ventured to show himself once more 
within the diocese of Parma, was, in 1294, thrown into prison. 
By consenting to make a recantation of the erroneous doctrines 
imputed to him, he escaped the stake, but was condemned to 
perpetual confinement.^ The inquisitors, however, managed 
to find out that they ha<i been deceived by him, and that he 
was still given to the same erroneous doctrines as before, and 
so he was condemned, as one who had relapsed into heresy, to 
the stake, and died in the year 1300. 

With the death of their first founder this sect was by no 
means broken up. It was connected with a spiritual excitement 
growing out of the prevailing temper of those times, in which 
the individual Segarelli, a man of no great force of personal 
character, was of s\ibordinate importance ; and there stood 
already at the head of the Apostolical community a man 
altogether superior to Segarelli, in mind, education, and 
practical efficiency, who had joined him at some earlier 
period. This was Dolcino,*)* the natural son of a priest, 


very great ; and a limitation indeed is implied in the word paulatim. 
But when the author says that the sect could not be wholly suppressed, 
quia longe lateque in diversis mundi partibus se diffuderat, the question 
arises whether he was not under another mistake, in identifying with 
the sect of Segarelli all the different branches of the Apostoffcals which 
had started from the same idea with that sect, but outwardly had no sort 
of connection with it. 

* Addit. ad hist. Dolcini, 1. c. f. 450, and Chronicon Parmense, 1. c. 
f. 826. 

t The principal sources are, the Historia Dolcini and the Addita- 
menta ad historiam Dolcini in Muratori's Scriptores rerum I talicarura, 
T. IX. I learn from the work of Julius Krone: “ Frh Dolcino and 
the Patarenes/' that Christofora Baggiolini, professor at Vercelli, 
in a work entitled Dolcino e i Patareni notizie storiche, Novara, 
1838, has published, from the archives of Vercelli, some new documents 
on Dolcino's histo^, which frequently contradict those published by 
Muratori. Respecting the value of these new documents, as bearing on 
the right apprehension of Dolcino, I cannot decide, because I hdve never 
seen them ; but however disputable some things may be in the history 

VOL. VIII.» 2 c 
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in a village belonging to the diocese of Novara ;* he was 
destined for the spiritual order, and educated with a view 
to it. He obtained the requisite literary qualifications, and 
distinguished himself by the quickness of his parts and the 
rapid development of his intellectual powers, as well as by 
the winning kindliness of his natural disposition.^ If we 
could trust a story from a good source, though not wholly free 
from all liability to suspicion, J Dolcinodid not from his youth 


of Dolcino, yet at any rate the comparison of the appearance of this 
man with kindred appearances, in which connection we have endea- 
voured to seize it, presents, on the whole, a picture of decided and well- 
marked outlines. 

* According to the sources early published, Tro|^ano, in the upper 
Ossola-Thal ; according to the documents in Baggiolini, Prato, in the 
diocese of Vercelli, between Grignasco and Romagnano, the work of 
Krone, p. 27. 

t We are indebted for these statements to Benvenuto of Imola, who, 
in the fourteenth century, wrote a commentary on the Divina Commedia 
of Dante, from which Muratori has published extracts in his Antiquitates 
Italicso medii sevi, T. I. folio edition. This Benvenuto had his information 
from the mouth of the nephew of a physician, Raynald de Bergamo, who 
was Dolcino’s physician. He says of him : Erat acutissimi ingenii iste 
Dulcinus, ita quod in brevi factus est optimus scholaris ; quum esset 
parvse staturac, facie la^tus, omnibus gratus. L. c. f. 1122. 

J It is the source just cited. The particular circumstances in the story 
may have served to give it currency : Surripuit furto sacerdoti praefato 
certam pecuniae summam, quia nimis fidebat ei. Ideo, ut saepe accidit, 
sacerdos imputabat hoc furtum cuidam familiari suo, cui nomen crat 
Patras. Qui moleste ferens injustam infamiam, clandestine Dulcinum 
captum compulit terrore privatac torturae ad confessionem fiirti et iratus 
juste volebat ducere Dulcinum ad publicum supplicium. Sed sacerdos 
prohibuit, ne fieret irregularis. Dulcinus autem territus secessit inscio 
sacerdote ct contuUt se ad ultrema Italia? ad civitatem Tridenti. But we 
know how easily rumours arise to the disadvantage of persons decried as 
heretics, and how especially inclined men ever are to trace the origin of 
their heretical tendencies to wicked motives. Now of Dolcino’s early 
boyhood and youth nothing had been heard but what was good. But 
on the presupposition that the heretic must have^ been a had man front 
the beginning, all his good qualities could only be pretended : wicked- 
ness must have been concealed under the mask of virtue, and would 
some time or other make itself manifest. (Thus Benvenuto, reporting 
what was good of him, adds : sed non diu occultavit pravitatem, quse 
latebat sub egregia indole.) If, perhaps, when a young man animated 
with a zeal for reform, he betook himself to Tyroi, for the purpose of 
V winning over to his views the simple mountaineers, then this first step of 
his heretical career must be directly traced to something bad. He wanted 
to escape deserved punishment, and as he afterwards introduced the 
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upward maintain a character quite pure from all stain. He is 
said to have purloined a sum of money from the ecclesiastic 
who managed his education, and who reposed the utmost con- 
fidence in him ; and to escape the threatencid punishment, 
when he was compelled to confess hjs guilt, he fled to the 
districts of Trent, in the Tyrol. If this account is strictly 
true ; if Dolcino, on the contrary, full already of his reformatory 
ideas, suggested to him, perhaps, by the representation of the 
apostolical life in his Latin New Testament, as contrasted 
with the corruption of the clergy of his times, did not betake 
himself to the districts of the Tyrol for the sake of spreading 
these ideas more easily and safely, we are left without the 
means of reconpiling the Dolcino who was capable of com- 
mitting the crime above mentioned with the Dolcino who 
appears in the character of a reformer and Apostolical. It 
remains in fact a psychological enigma, — how there should 
have arisen in the mind of one who robbed his benefactor of 
money to gratify his lusts an cnthiAsiasm for the ideal of an 
apostolical community of goods ; how such an one could have 
been carried away by zeal against the corruption of the 
worldly-minded clergy. This is a self-contradiction, which 
must render the whole story suspicious to us.* Only two 
suppositions remain to solve this contradiction : either that a 
great change had transpired in the religious and moral life of 
Dolcino, and to this was to be traced the opposition he mani- 
fested against the corruption of the church of his times, or 
that til ere was some intrinsic connection between his want of 
respect for another’s property in his early youth, and the 
tendency which later in life caused him to appear as a zealot 
for the community of goods, — certainly a very improbable 
supposition. 


apostolical community of goods, so it naturally occurred to represent his 
first transgression as one in which he was led to disregard the rights of 
property. Accidental circumstances may have furnished the occasion 
for such a setting forth of the story. I would only hint a possible doubtii 
not decide. 

* Against its credibility is the fact, also, that these writers, belonging 
to a place and perfod which breathed nothing but hostility to Dolcino,. of 
whom they are eager to say everything bad, still mention nothing of 
this sort, which they gladly would have done if it had been true, for the 
purpose of showing that the hidden root of his heresy was covetousness, 

2 c 2 
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But however this may have been, the districts of Tyrol 
were the first field of Dolcino’s activity as a reformer ; and 
here he might easily have come in contact with anti-churchly 
tendencies which had been spread there ever since the time of 
Arnold of Brescia. Here he appeared at first as a zealot 
against the corruption of the clergy, living in pomp and 
luxury ; and as he himself went in coarse apparel, like the 
so-called Beghards, Humiliates, so he was for setting up a 
society in opposition to the clergy, composed of those who 
were willing to make a total renunciation of the world, and 
live without any property whatever.* Driven from this place 
by persecutions, he betook himself to tliose districts where the 
apostolical society of Segarelli was established, joined it, and, 
after the death of Segarelli, became the leader of the party. 
He travelled about Italy, seeking opportunities to extend his 
sect, but, everywhere dogged by the Inquisitors, he was 
obliged to flee from city to city. Thrice he fell into the hands 
of the Inquisition, but so managed his part as to deceive the 
judges, and gain his liberty. j* According to the original 
principles of the Apostolicals, all Christ’s commands should 
be observed to the letter ; and so every attestation was to be a 
simple yea or nay.J But the strictness of these principles 
must in this case have yielded, or the interpretation of them 
accommodated itself to the force of circumstances. As Dolcino 
denied the competency of that ecclesiastical tribunal, or the 
right of any mere human autliority to call others to an account 
for their religious convictions, so he seems to have considered 
it allowable to deceive by an oath those judges who arrogated 
to themselves a lordship over the conscience which did not 
belong to them. The verbal answer might be given in one 
way, the convictions of the heart held in another. So long as 
a man could save his life by such prevarication, the end would 

* So says Benvenuto : Ibi in montibus illis inter gentes rudes et cre- 
dulas ccepit fundare novam sectam in habitu fratricelli sine ordine, prse- 
dicans se verum Dei apostolum et quod omnia debebant communicari. in 
caritate. 

t He confessed this at his last trial. See the Historia Dolcini in Mu- 
ratori, T. IX. f. 436. 

t See in the protocol of the Inquisition at Toulouse, published by Philip 
of Bimborch, f. 361, the declaration of an Apostolical with regard to 
oaths. He says to the inquisitor : Quod caveret sibi, quod non peccaret, 
fiiciendo ipsum jurare, quia in evangelic Deus prohibuerat jijrdre. 
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sanctify the means, ^ — a principle which Dolcino undoubtedly 
applied in other cases where the circumstances seemed to re- 
quire it. 

At length he. retired to Dalmatia^ a safer spot. From 
thence he issued a circular letter to the brethren scattered 
through all countries, and directed alsd to Christians generally. 
He claimed for himself a divine mission, having respect not 
barely to a particular csommunity, but to entire Christendom ; 
to announce to all the judgment impending over the corrupt 
church, to present before all the pattern of the resuscitated 
apostolical life, since the entire purified church was to pass 
over into this apostolii^l brotherly community. This letter 
began witli the confession of his orthodoxy, which his oppo- 
nents pronounced a mere pretence. He then described the 
nature of the new Christian community, by which the per- 
fection of the apostolic life was to be restored, a union without 
the outward vow of obedience, preserved only by the inward 
bond of love.f This fellowship, he declares, had been specially 
sent and cliosen in these last days of the world, by God the 
Father, for the salvation of souls. He, the brother Dolcino, 
as he styled himself, had been specially called and chosen by 
God, with revelations communicated to him respecting present 
and future events, which furnished a key for the understanding 
of the Old and New Testament. He calls Gerhard Segarelli 
the founder of this last reformation of the Christian life, and 
himself tiie divinely commissioned leader of the new spiritual 
community, to qualify him for which office the understanding 
of the prophecies in the Bible had been revealed to him.J He 
presented Ids intuitions of the onward movement of the church, 
of her increasing conflicts till the appearance of antichrist, and 
of her triumph, for which the way was to be prepared by the 
Apostolicals. He expressed himself throughout in the tone of 
a prophet. Anticipating, he said, the impending judgments 
of God, he had hidden himself, and fled from the presence of 

* See the Additamentum in Muratori, f. 457. N. 20. 

^ t Congregationem suam spiritualem esse et propriam in proprio modo 
vivendi apostolico et proprio nomine cum paupertate propria et sine vin- 
culo obedientise extjerioris, sed cum interior! tantum. 

X Gerardum inceptorem istius vitae novissimm reformatae, et rectorem ■ 
alium, scilicet seipsum, a Deo missum super congregationem praedictam * 
cum intelligentia ad aperiendas prophetias. 
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his persecutors, as his predecessors had done, till God’s ap- 
pointed time, when all his adversaries were to be destroyed, 
and he and his would come forth and preach openly.* All 
their persecutors, all the prelates of the church, were in a 
short time to be exterminated ; those that remained would be 
converted, and adopt ‘the apostolical mode of living. The 
Apostolicals would then gain the preponderance in all matters. 
He subsequently wrote a second and tliird letter of the same 
general import.| 

Many things in the circumstances of the times, — the ap- 
pearance of a pope possessed of a spirit so much akin to that 
of the Apostolicals, and who stood in to strong a contrast with 
his predecessors, as Celestin the Fifth ; the secular drift and 
policy of Boniface the Eighth, his contests and final humiliation, 
might appear as a confirmation of Dolcino’s predictions. Wlicre 
the issue plainly contradicted them, he still might not allow 
himself to be nonplused, and would only have to give them a 
different interpretation. 

Dolcino had determined to await the final crisis in Dalmatia, 
where he had founded a small community ; but by the invita- 
tion of a wealthy landowner of his native country, Milano Sola, 
in the valley of Sessia, near Campertolio, in the province of 
Novara, he was induced, in the year 1304, to take refuge in 
that place, and from tlience he extended his sect amongst men 
and women. Numbers flocked to him from all quarters. The 
attempts to waylay him led him to flee for security, with a 
band of adherents, amounting to two thousand men and women, 
to an inaccessible mountain ; but here, though safe from other 
enemies, tliey were exposed to perish by famine. As none 
would willingly supply them with the means of subsistence, 
they took the liberty to obtain it by force from the surrounding- 
country. The Apostolicals, who accused the dominant church 
of apostasy from the doctrine of Christ on account of the per- 
secutions which they practised, who condemned all shedding 
of blood as unchristian, and were for committing everything 
to the judgment of God, were forced by necessity to depart 
from their own principles. Dolcino once more let down his 

♦ Usque ad tempus prajfinitum, in quo ipse et sui publice apparebunt 
ct publice prajdicabunt, omnibus suis adversariis exterminatis. 

f From the first two extracts iu the Additamentis ad historiam 
Dolcini, 
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theory to the exigencies of practice. The Apostolicals looked 
upon their relation to the adherents of the dominant church as 
one of open war. The end of self-preservation must again 
sanction the means. In the year 1305 a crusade was pro- 
claimed against Dolcino. With consummate skill he directed 
for two years the measures of defence against a superior force, 
and was able to inspire his friends with an enthusiastic courage, ' 
which surmounted every difficulty till the year 1307, when the 
remnant of the famished Apostolicals, after lighting with 
desperate bravery, surrendered to the superior force of their 
enemies.’*^ One of the captives was Dolcino, who, under the 
most cruel tortures wliiCh fanaticism and a thirst for vengeance 
could devise, manilested a steady calmness, whigh filled even 
his enemies with astonishment, though we can hardly doubt 
that it was rather the stoicism of the intoxicated enthusiast, 
than the calm submission of the sober, genuinely Christian 
martyr, with his eye fixed in the full consciousness of human 
weakness on the image of his suffering Master. 

In Dolcino we sec the climax of that ascetical view of 
Christian charity, f according to which it should manifest 
itself, not in the appropriation of all earthly means for the 
advance?iient of God’s kingdom, but in the renunciation of 
every earthly advantage ; not in the conciliation and subordi- 

* It is foreign from our purpose to enter farther into the account of 
this remarkable war. We refer on this point to the more full investiga- 
tion and description in the above-mentioned work of Krone. 

+ Krone (p. 35), following the documents published by Baggiolini, 
gives a peculiar account of Dolcino’s doctrines, according to which they 
would resemble those of the later Beghards. But we must have these 
documents before us, in order to form any decided judgment with 
regard to their credibility. We do not venture,’ therefore, as yet, to 
follow this new view of the matter, but hold to the documents made 
known to us by Muratori, which, to be sure, do not contain a full ropre- 
sentatiou of the doctrines of Dolcino, and indeed presuppose a great 
deal that is wanting. It is very true, the Spanish author, A1 varus 
Pelagius, who began to write his work, De planctu ecclesiaj, at Avignon, 
when papal pcenitentiary, a.d. 1330, says, Lib. II. f. 172, ed. 1517 : 
Caput istius sectse spiritus libertatis istis temporibus fuit Dulchinus Lom- 
bardus qui fuit combustus cum quadam sua meretrice in Lombardia 
prope Vercellensem civitatem ; but even he does not sufficiently distin- 
guish the different kinds of Apostolicals, Beghards, and brothers of the 
free spirit. • 
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nation of the inequalities of condition flowing out of human 
relations, and necessary to the various development of man's 
nature, but in the total abnegation of those diflerences. In 
opposition to the worldliness of the church, he proposed an 
entire estrangement frop;i the world by a fraternal association 
of love, in wliich all should be united together under a volun- 
tary bond, independent of constraint and law, and with the 
repudiation of all property and all inequalities of condition. 
Connected with this view of love in the form of entire estrange- 
ment from the world, was his view of marriage, which he 
would have separated from all sensuous affections, substituting 
a purely spiritual fellowship between husband and wife in the 
place of mq^riage, reviving the ascetical fanaticism of the 
Syneisactau Such was the spiritual union in which he lived 
himself wdth the sister Margaret, whom, in the inii’oduction 
to his letters, he called “ the beloved above all others,^’ {prce 
ccBteris sibi dilectissima,) It was the most dangerous error 
in tJiis fanatical drift. Sense thus despised, under the false 
persuasion of a superiority of the spirit over the flesh, would 
easily find occasions to manifest itself, and in a worse way 
than before. This principle was to be carried to the point, 
that all mankind sliould come to live together in perfect 
innocence as brothers and sisters, and tliis fellowship of love, 
renouncing every earthly feeling, was to form the transition- 
point to the end of all things and the fulfilment of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

Dolcino distinguished four stages and divisions in the pro- 
gress of the kingdom of God on the earth. First, the stage 
of the Old Testament, where, as all depended on the multi- 
plication of tlie human race, everything was arranged with 
reference to this end. As at this stage corruption spread 
wider and wider, Christ witli the apostles and their successors 
appeared, to heal the infirmities incident to the earlier con- 
dition. Humility, patience, poverty, chastity, were opposed 
to the corruption of the preceding stage. The unmarried life 
was now preferred before marriage ; the renunciation of all 
possessions to the possession of earthly goods. This second 
stage lasted till the time of Constantine or pope Silvester, and 
the latter generations gradually departed from the perfection 
'of the preceding ones, till the third period appeared, when 
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the multitudes of the heathen were converted in increasing 
numbers to Christianity. To train them by degrees for Chris- 
tianity, and to show them how the things of earth should be 
used in the love of God and our neighbour, the church had 
now to assume earthly possessions and riches. She must 
make use of secular power, and rule •in order to educate and 
guide the rude people. Hence, then, a departure was re- 
quired from the original condition of apostolical poverty.* 
But when men grew cold in the love of God and their neigh- 
bours, when they departed from the example of Silvester, and 
from the right use of earthly goods, the stricter rule of Bene- 
dict appeared as a reaction. ^ For a time virtuous ecclesiastics 
and monks were to be found side by side ; both forms of living 
were good, each in its place ; save that in the case of the 
ecclesiastics, or the majority of them, the goodness went on 
diminishing, while in the case of the monks it went on in- 
creasing ; the clerical life gradually lost its influence, and 
monachism continually gained the preponderance. f But when, 
again, both ecclesiastics and monks had almost entirely lost 
the love of God and their neighbours, and departed from their 
primitive mode of life, then, as a reaction against this state of 
things, came the renunciation of all earthly possessions and of 
all temporal lordship, in the rules of Francis and Dominic 
Still, e\'en this reformation did not afford an adequate counter- 
poise to the extensive spread of corruption among the monks 

Duiii sic convertcbantur et non refrige rabantur in amore Dei et 
proxinii, melius fait sancto Silvestro papa) et aliis successoribus suis 
possessiones terrenas et divitias suscipere et habere, quam paupertas 
apostolicaet melius fait regere j>opuluin, qaam non regere, ad tenendum 
ipsum sic et conservandum. 

t Quando incocperunt populi refrigerari a caritate Dei et proxirai et 
declinare a mode viveridi sancti Silvestri, tunc melior fuit modus vivendi 
beati Beuedicti, quam aliquis alius, quia in terrenis fuit strictior et a 
temporali domiuio magis separatus. 

X Et tamen ita bonus erat tunc modus bonorum cl eri corum, qui tunc 
erant, si cut monachorum, nisi quod modus clericorum bonorum secun- 
dum majorem partem iiuineri eorum erat in diminuendo et monachorum 
erat in multiplicando. 

§ Quando clerici et monachi quasi ex toto a caritate Dei et proxinu 
rerrigerati fuerunA et declinaverurit a priori statu suo, tunc melior fliit 
modus vivendi sancti Francisci et sancti Dominici et magis strictus in 
possidendo res terrenas et in dominio temporali magis quam modus 
vivendi beati Benedicti et monachorum. 
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and ecclesiastics. All prelates, ecclesiastics, and monks waxed 
colder and colder in the love of God and of their neighbours ; 
departed farther and farther from the way of life among their 
predecessors. For the purpose, then, of checking this tide of 
corruption, the life of the Apostolical brethren was instituted 
by a divine call ; and this is the fourth and last stage of the 
Christian life, which is to continue till the final judgment ; 
the last defence against the encroaching torrent of worldliness. 
In like manner, Dolcino marked out the different periods of 
the church. The first, when the church was a holy and 
humble one ; the second, from Silvester and onwards, when 
the church was honoured and rich, but still persevered, how- 
ever, in righteousness ; the third, as she now is, rich and 
honoured, but at the same time apostate from God, full of 
avarice, luxury, and pride the fourth corresponds to the 
first, as being the restoration of the Apostolical perfection. 

The. mode of life among the Apostolical t>rtJthren differs 
from that of the mendicant orders of monks in two respect^ : 
First, the latter have monasteries, to which they carry what 
they have gained by begging. The Apostolical brethren 
have no houses, and take nothing with them, hoard nothing 
up ; they live from hand to mouth, on tlie pittance bestowed 
on them at the moment by the charity of the pious.l Secondly, 
the Apostolicals, in distinction from the other orders of monks, 
do not bind themselves to their mode of life by any outward 

* Tertius status fait et est mode dives, avarus, fornicarius. honorabilis 
et superbus. The word fornicarius may be understood in the proper or 
the improper apocalyptical sense. Here very probably in the latter, as 
Dolcino really taught (see Muratori, f. 450) : ecclesia Komana est ilia 
ineretrix, quic a fide Christi apostavit, and the Apostolical Peter de Lugio 
styled the corrupt church 13a%lori, and the great whore of the Apoca- 
lypse. In the protocol published by Philip of Limborch, 1. c. f. 361. 

f Nos nec doraos habemus nec etiam mendicata portare debemus, says 
Dolcino. The Apostolical Peter de Lugio, from Spain, Petrus Liicensis, 
distinguished the perfect and imperfect poverty : the perfecta paupertas, 
quam tenuerunt Apostoli et omnes illi, qui sequuntur et imitantur eos, 
videlicet nihil habere, nec in proprio nec in communi. Item est pauper- 
tas imperfecta, sicut est religiosorum viventium secundum regulam 
sancti Augustini et sancti Benedict!, qui habent possession es et divitias 
in communi et tales religiosi non sunt perfect! in paupertate, quia habent 
domos ad manendum et in communi necessaria ad comedendum et biben- 
d’lm. See the Inquisitional senteuce-book of Philip of Limborch, f. 
3G0. 
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and formal vows ;* they are not bound by any outward rule 
of obedience to a particular class of superiors, but, with them, 
all the members are held together by the free spirit of love ; 
no other bond exists but the inner one of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus Dolcino set up against the legal condition that of gospel 
liberty. Though the Apostolicals recognized men called of 
God as the founders and guides of their society, yet they were 
not subject to them by an outward vow of obedience. The 
monkish virtue of obedience must wholly cease, according to 
the principles of the Apostolicals, who admitted no form of 
obedience whatever, hxit that of free obedience to God. Dol- 
cino, in his letters to Irfie different communities of the Apos- 
tolicals, describes them as brethren mutually subordinate, and 
bound to each other by ties of affection, without the bond of 
outward obedience. | As Dolcino uniformly opposed the in- 
ward })ower and desecularization of religion, to its externaliza- 
tion and conformity to the world, in the corrupt church, so he 
undervalued the importance attached to consecrated places of 
worship. A church,’’ he is reported to have said, “is no 
better for prayer to God, than a stable or a sty.J Ciirist 
may be worshipped as well, or even better, in groves than in 
ehurclies.” It is clear tliat the above principle and tendency 
must have led him to depart in a great many other ways from 
the church docttine, than his unsettled life and prevailing 
practical bent allowed him liberty to express with conscious- 
ness ; unless it be the fault of the records which we follow, 
that we have but a very imperfect knowledge of Dolcino’s 
principles in their logical coherence. 

Dolcino taught, again, that the church of Rome, by reason 
of her apostasy, and of the prevailing vices among eccle- 
siastics and monks, had lost all the authority conferred on her 
in the person of the apostle Peter. This was transferred to 
the community wiiich restored the apostolical life, and was* to 
be a refuge for all truly Christian people. The Apostolical 
Peter, of Lugio, made a distinction betwixt the spiritual and 
the carnal churcli (ecclcsia spiritualis et cariialis). The 

* One of the principles of Dolcino in Muratori (T. IX. f. 457.) : Quod 
perfectior vita eat vivere sine voto, quam cum voto. 

t Omnes invicem sine vinculo exterioris obedientisc, sed interioris taa- 
tum subject! et uniti. • 

J Muratori, T. IX. f. 457 
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fbrmer consists of* those who live in perfect poverty and 
humility, and in spiritual obedience to God ; but the second, 
of those who live in fleshly lusts, riches, and honour, in the 
pomp and glory of the world, like the prelates of the church 
of Rome. 

If the representation *given by opponents of Dolcino’s doc- 
trine is correct, he announced that after the corrupt church 
had been deprived of her wealth by some king whom God 
would choose as the instrument of the judgments to be brought 
upon her, and reduced back to apostolical poverty, the Roman 
pope and tlie incorrigible prelates were to be slain, and a new 
holy pope, the worthy succe&sor of Pfiter,' to be chosen by 
God himself, and this was to be Dolcino, should he be then 
living.^ Unquestionably, it follows Irom the supposition 
that the apostolical brethren represent the restored apostolical 
church, to which is transferred all the plenitude, of the Holy 
Ghost that distinguished the apostolic age, to which passes 
over the entire authority bestowed on Peter ; from this sup- 
position it unquestionably follows that their divinely com- 
missioned leader must hold the first place j that, namely, 
which was before occupied by the pope, yet \nth the modifi- 
cation growing out of the nature of free obedience, of the 
brotherly community, the universal outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

It is manifest from Dolcino’s doctrine, as thus set forth, that 
Joachim’s idea of the period of the Holy Ghost harmonizes 
with it ; though none of the older contemporary sources 
ascribe to him this idea.l According to Dolcino’s doctrine, 


The latter is stated, however, only, in the Historia Dolcini inMura- 
tori. According to the Additamentis, which are more accurate in their 
representation of Dolcino’s doctrine, Dolcino distinguishes himself from 
tins pope; and the supposition that he declared himself to be this pope^ 
may have been nothing more than a false conclusion of his enemies. 

t Notices of heretics of a later time in the French language, which are 
to be found in the libraries of Avignon and Marseilles, attribute to Dol- 
cino that whole doctrine about the three ages, or periods ; but these 
surely are no credible sources of information, since we find Dolcino con- 
founded in them with the Fratricelli of the fourteenth century. I am 
indebted for this account to the kind communications of M. G. Heine of 
this city, one of my dear young theologians, who has for some years con- 
se*6rated his means and talents to literary investigations, particularly in 
the libraries of Spain, from which a rich harvest may be expected in due 
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also, the last period might be called a time of the Holy Ghost, 
inasmuch as the distinguishing characteristic of this period 
was to be the free inspiration by the Holy Spirit, in the Apos- 
tolical brethren 'and sisters, of a life no longer depending, 
as before, on outward means and orcyinances, but purely pro- 
ducing itself from within outwards. 

We may also mention as a thing deserving of notice, that 
the great poet, Dante, a contemporary, compares Dolcino 
with Mohammed. He composed his work after Dolcino’s 
death ; but he transports himself back to the time when the 
heresiarch was besieged in those inaccessible mountains, co- 
vered with si^ow and ic%, where starvation appeared the only 
method of forcing him to submission. He represents Moham- 
med, therefore, as telling Dante that he might Avarn brother 
Dolcino to look out, and provide himself well with the means 
of subsistence, for otherwise he would soon be compelled to 
yield, and come down to Mohammed in hell.* The question 
is, What led Dante to bring these two personages together? 
No doubt, because he looked upon him as a false prophet, de- 
termined to assert his pretended divine mission with the sword, 
and had heard of the doctrine of a community of wives, which 
was imputed to Dolcino by hi» opponents, and the like. But a 
certain truth lies at bottom of this comparison, different as 
these individuals were in other respects. In both we find a 
true element of religious enthusiasm, though perverted by the 
intermingling of natural feelings not controlled, and an imagi- 
nation not held in curb by the divine life ; both had a partial 
view of truth in one of its aspects, as opposed to prevailing 
errors. In the case of Mohammed, enthusiasm for the faith 
in one Almighty God stood abruptly opposed to polytheism ; 
in the case of Dolcino, enthusiasm for a religious community, 
estranged from the world, stood abruptly opposed to a worldly 
church. Both meant, at first, to labour simply as prophets — 

time. The same friend has also sent me a historia Dolcini transcribed 
by him, which, however, is not different from the one already publ^hed 
by Muratori. 

* The words in the 28th canto of the Inferno, v. 55. 

w Or di a Fra Dolcin dunque, che s' armi. 

Tu che forse vedrai il sole in breve, 

S’egli non vuol qui toato seguarmi 
Si rii vivanda, che atretta di neve 
Non rechi lu vittoria al Noareae, 

Ch’ altnuienti acquistar non saria lieve. 
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simply by the word — but afterwards fell into the mistake as 
appealing to the sword in defence of truth. ^ In the case of 
Mohammed, success hurried him on to further steps ; in that 
of Dolcino, it was necessity : yet in Mohammed, this course of 
proceeding was certainly grounded in his whole religious mode 
of thinking, which was an incarnation of J udaism. In Dolcino, 
it was adopted in contradiction to the principles originally laid 
down by him : yet as he was bent on realizing at once, in the 
form of an outward community, overlooking, with enthusiastic 
love, the great gulf betwixt Ins purj)ose and its accomplishment, 
an idea which Cfc'istianity would realize by moral spirit and 
temper in the very process of that historical development which 
proceeds in conformity with nature, so by this externalization 
and secularization of a thing that was only to be seized ideally 
and spiritually, he was hurried along farther and farther in the 
same course of secular action. 

Ideas which have once acquired in a period a certain domi- 
nation, are wont to lay hold of manifestations proceeding from 
some entirely different quarter, merely |umishing them a point 
of attachment ; and to stamp their signature upon fanatical 
tendencies, which happen to meet and mingle with them, 
assuming in the same some str^^e, fantastic shape. Thus we 
may instance, as illustrating the power which the idea of the 
age of the Holy Ghost exerted on the minds of men in the 
thirteenth century, a sect otherwise unimportant, w^hich sprung 
up in the last times of this century in Milan. 

In the year 1281 a rich widow, of noble rank, died in 
Milan, Wilhelma, or Wilhelmina, said to have been a Bohemian 
princess. Having spent in that city the last twenty or thirty 
years of her life, she secured the love and respect of many by 
iiejr piety, and especially by her active charities. A circle of 
men and women, who had placed themselves under her guid- 
ance, and were advised and helped by her in their necessities, 
had become strongly attached to her. She was reverenced as 
a saint, insomuch that the sick applied to her for healing. 
Already in her lifetime she began to be made an object of ex- 
travagant, fanatical veneration, though such demonstrations 
were never sanctioned by herself, hut repelled with abhor- 
rence ; but this veneration was not to be suppressed in that 
*way ; on the contrary, it increased so much the more after her 
death. 
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A citizen of Milan, Andrew Samarita, who seems to have 
united in Iiinreelf the characters of impostor and fanatic, un- 
dertook to work upon this feeling. The body of Wilhelmina, 
which had been already buried, was disinterred. Having first 
been bathed in water and wine, it was eij wrapped in costly purple 
robes, fringed witli silver and gold. To the water in which 
the body had been waslied the bewildered enthusiasts ascribed 
a miraculous virtue ; over the recent grave of Wilhelmina 
they erected a magnificent altar, and pilgrims flocked in great 
numbers to the spot. It was not enough to honour Wilhel- 
mina as a saint : the veneration exceeded all bounds ; the 
spirit of dissatisfactiofi and opposition with the dominant 
church was doubtless connected with it. In Wilhelmina, it 
was pretended, the Holy Spirit had become incarnate. After 
the worship of the incarnation of the Divine Word in Christ, 
was to follow the worship of the Holy Spirit incarnate in 
Wilhelmina. A new age of the Holy Ghost was to begin. 
The ancient hierarchy, at whose head stood the vicar of Christ, 
was to cease ; a new female hierarchy, corresponding to the 
incarnation of the Holy Spirit in a woman, at whose head stood 
a vicar of Wilhelmina, as the incarnate Holy Spirit, was to 
take its place. For the pre|||||t, this place was filled by the 
nun Mayfreda of Tirovano. In the year 1300 this sect was 
put down by force, and those who stood at the head of it 
perished at the stake.* 

Since then, as appears evident from the facts above pre- 
sented, the church had now to engage in a violent contest with 
tendencies of spirit struggling in opposition to her, continually 
multiplying and continually spreading, — a contest such as had 
never occurred before, — she must be driven (in case she 
would concede nothing to religious needs manifesting them- 
selves with such power, but was determined to maintain her 
position against all opposition) to employ every means at her 
command for the purpose of suppressing an insurrection which 
could not be put down by spiritual might alone. Those prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical law, on the ground of which all violent 
measures against heresies could be justified, had, indeed, long 

* See the extracts from the trial preserved in the Ambrosian library 
in the literary tour to Italy, of the Bohemian historiographer, Franz 
Palacky. Prague, 1838, p. 72, and on. 
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since been shaped out on the tbundation laid by Augustin, 
and the systematic theologians of the thirteenth century needed, 
in the present case, only to build further on the same founda* 
tion ; but the bishops were too busily occupied with other 
concerns to ferret out, ip all quarters, the sects which, with so 
much zeal and so much prudence, sought to spread themselves 
in the communities ; and in many districts, where the anti- 
churchly spirit had already become too powerful, they were 
no longer regarded in the communities with the requisite 
respect. This was especially the case in South France, in 
Languedoc, in the territory of the counts of Toulouse ; dis- 
tricts where also, at a later period, Protestantism gained a wide 
spread, and sought to maintain itself in a sanguinary struggle, 
— where the opponents of the dominant church found pro- 
tection from mighty lords, and the localities of a mountainous 
region afforded them safe retreats. The clergy and the church 
service had here, ever since the last times of the twelfth 
century, been treated with contempt and ridicule. A charac- 
teristic proof of this was the colloquial phrase used in these 
districts to express a supreme feeling of disgust : I would 
rather be a chaplain than that.’^ By mere chance, the sects 
scattered in South France* r^eived the common name of 
Albigenses, from one of the dismcts, where the agents of the 
church who came to combat them, found them mostly to 
abound,! — the district around the town of Alba, or Alby; and 


* The man who during the crusades against the Albigenses wrot^ in 
verse in the Proven 9 al language the history of this war, published by 
Fanriel, in the Collection des documeiis inedits sur Thistoire de France, 
Paris, 1837, says, that the sects were thickly spread throughout the whole 
province of Alby, Carcassonne, Laurac, in a great part ot the province of 

Beziers as far as Bonrdeaux : la eretgia ) Era tant fort monteia 

cui domiiii Dieus maldia | Que trastotz Albcges (absolutely all, — the 
appended adverb tras gives a superlative signification to the adjective 
tous), avia en sa bailia | Carcasses, Lauragues, tot la major partia j De 
Bezers tro a Bordel si col cami tenia (as far as the way goes), A motz de 
lor crezens e de lor companhia (many of their faith and of their party). 
In the above*^mentioned poem, v. SO, et seq. 

f In the Histoire generale de Languedoc, published by the Maurins, 
an important work jn reference to the history of these^, struggles (T. III., 
A. D. 1737), it is asserted, in connection with that inquiry concerning 
the origin of the name Albigeois, which first threw more light on this 
subject (note xiii. f. 553), that the heretics were by no means particu- 
larly spread over this district, and that it was not this which had occa- 
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by this common name they were known from the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century.* Under this general de- 
nomination parties of different tenets were comprehended 
together, but the* Catharists seem to have constituted a pre- 
dominant element among the people thus designated. Innocent 
the Third, a pope accustomed to act in all cases with vigour, 
well understood that extraordinary measures were need^ to 
suppress the heretical tendencies so rapidly advancing, which 
threatened wholly to sever the connection betwixt these dis- 
tricts and the church of Rome. As the bishops, who were 
even here looked upon with contempt, had shown themselves 
too weak or too inactive, he chose for his instruments the 
monks, — an order in which the most faithful, zealous, and 
active organs of the hierarchy were ever to be found, and in 
whose hands was already placed an exorbitant power inde- 
pendent of the bishops, — the germ of the future inquisitions. 
At the very commencement of his papal reign, in 1198, he 
sent to South France two Cistercians, Rainer and Guido, w hom 
he recommended to the bishops and magistrates of those dis- 
tricts, calling upon them to sustain them in their labours in 
all possible ways. These monks, on whom tiie pope conferred 
unlimited powers to procee% against the heretics, were to 
endeavour to convince them, by argument, of their errors, and, 
if they di»l not succeed in this way, to pronounce the ban upon 
them. The nobles and magistrates should then expel the 
obstinate from the country, having first confiscated their 
goods ; and if they ventured to come back again, they were to 
be visited with still severer punishments. The same punish- 
ments were suspended over all who dared to harbour the 
heretics as over the heretics themselves. These papal dele- 
gates were authorised to employ ban and interdict for the 
purpose of enforcing obedience to the appointed measures ; but 
to those who, in the case of so great a danger threatening the 

sioued the more general use of that name : but the above-cited words of 
the Provencal poet prove the contrary. 

* The words in the dedication, addressed to the pope, in the so-often 
cited Chronicle of the monk Peter of Vaux-Semai : Unde sciant, qui 
lecturi sunt, quia ii^pluribus hujus operis locis Tolosani et aliarum civi- 
tatuin et castrorum hseretici et defensores eorum generaliter Albigenses 
vocantur, eo quod alias nationes hacreticos Provinciales Albigenses coip 
sueverint appellare. 

VOL. VllJk^ 2 D 
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church, contended against the heretics with fidelity and devo- 
tiqn, employing the power of the sword bestowed on them by 
God for the preservation of the faith, the pope promised the 
same indulgence which was granted to pilgrims to the tomb of 
St. Pet^r, or to St. Jago di Compostella. It is curious to- 
observe the strange medley, not uncommon indeed, nor new to 
this age of juridical, ethical, and religious ideas, in the way in 
which the pope proceeds to justify the severity of these mea- 
sures for suppressing the heretics, when he says that these 
sects sought to rob men, not of their earthly goods, but of the 
spiritual life ; for he who deprives a man of faith, robs him of 
his life, since the just man lives by his faith.* But we have 
seen on a former pagej how bishop Diego of Osma, in Spain, 
and Dominick, joined themselves to these men, and endeavoured 
to introduce a more spiritual mode of dealing with the heretics. 
Several colloquies were held on the disputed points with the 
leading men of the heretical communities ; but it was impos- 
sible that these transactions, where the two parties proceeded 
on such opposite principles, sliould lead to any favourable 
result ; and then, the heretics were found fault with because 
they would not so "'easily allow themselves to be converted. In 
a religious conference of this Hort, which was held in 1207, 

' at Montreal, near Carcassonne, betwixt the above-mentioned 
Spanish bishop, Dominick, and a pastor of the so-called 
Albigenses, Arnold Hot,f the latter defended the three 
following theses : That the church of Rome is not the bride 
of Christ, not the holy church, but the Babylon of the 

* Nec volumus ipsos segre ferre aliquatenus, si eos ad id excquendum 
tam districte compelU priEcipimus, cum ad nil amplius intendamus, uti 
severitatis judicio, quam ad exstirpandos hareticos, qui non nobis sub- 
stantiam temporalem, sed spiritualem vitam surripere moliuntur ; nam 
qui fidem adimit, vitam furatur, Justus cnim ex fide vivit. See the letter 
of Innocent to the archbishop of Aix (Aquae), and the bishops of his dio- 
cese, Lib. 1. ep. 93. 

t SeeVol. VII.p. 372. 

J The protocol of this religious conference was composed in the Cata- 
lonian tongue. An extract from it was first published by Nicole Vignier, 
in his Histoire de TEglise, and from this book, which has not fallen under 
my eye, archbishop Usher has transcribed it in his wnrk, De christiana- 
rum ecclesiarum in occidentis prsesertim partibus ab apostolicis tempori- 
bds ad nostram usqu0 setatem continua successione et statu, f. 1.07, 
Loudini. 1087, 
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Apocalypse, drunk with the blood of saints and martyrs; 
that her doctrine is a doctrine of Satan, her constitution not 
a holy one, founded by Christ ; that the mass, in the way in 
which it was at present celebrated, did not originate from 
Christ and the apostles. But as nothing could be effected by 
sermons* and disputation, and it was believed that nothing 
could be found in the heretics but incorrigible obstinacy in 
their rebellion against the church, it was deemed necessary to 
resort to more compulsory measures. The assassination of 
one of the papal delegates, added afterwards to the first, the 
monk Peter of Castlenau (Pierre de Chateau neuf^ Petrus a 
Castro novo), in 1208,‘f* — which the pope attributed to count 
Baymund of Toulouse, whom he had excommunicated, though 
he was afterwards compelled to acknowledge the groundlessness 
of this accusation ; — this melancholy event furnished the sig- 
nal for a thirty years’ bloody war, in which the worst outrages 
of fanaticism and cupidity were practised against the inhabit- 
ants of these districts, J — the famous crusade against the 
Albigenses. The principle that every heretic, of protector of 
heretics, should lose his land, and that this should fall into 
the hands of others, furnished an encouragement and pretext 
for every species of cupidity. The pope himself was com- 
pelled to see worldly interests and motives giving direction to 

* The above-mentioned Provencal poet, who has given the history of 
the war with the Albigenses, says, sermons were, to the heretics, not 
worth a rotten apple. No prezau lo prezio (the preaching) una poma' 
porria. See 1. c. v. 52. 

t Pope Innocent the Third says (Lib. XI. ep. 2G.) that, when dying, 
he prayed to God to forgive his murderers. Also the above-’hientioned 
Proven<;al poet, stating that one of the equerries of the count of Toulouse 
had murdered Peter of Castelnau, says that the latter, in the presence of 
all, prayed God to forgive that person his sin. 

El preguet domni deu Vezotit tota la jant, 

Quels perdo sos pecatz a ccl felo sarjant. — See v. 90. 

t The above Proven 9 al poet reports that the besiegers of the town of 
Chasseneuil, when they saw themselves compelled to raise the siege, first 
condemned many heretics to the stake, and cast many l)eautiful heretic 
females into the flames, who, though ^urgently importuned, would not 
consent to be converted. 

E cela ost jutgero mot eretge order 
E mota bela eretga ins en lo foe giter, 

Car convertir non volon tan nols podon prior. — See v. 322. 

2 D 2 
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the movement he had excited, and could no longer control.* 
A remark worthy of notice was uttered by a certain count 
Roger de Foix. During the negotiations for peace, in the 
year 1228, he declared the pope had no business to meddle in 
the concerns of his relijgion, for that was a matter in which 
each man must enjoy his liberty : This liberty,” he said, 

his father had always recommended to him, assuring him 
that, with it, and a mind resolved to maintain it, he might 
look on calmly though the very vault of lieaven gave way and 
broke over his head, for he had nothing to fear.”'j‘ After the 
land had been laid waste for thirty years, the blood of 
thousands had been spilt, and a general submission had thus, 
in the year 1229, been finally bought about by force, the 
maintenance of the faith was still by no means secured for the 
future. The sects destroyed by fire and sword sprang up 
afresh out of the same needs of the spirit from which they had 
sprung up at the beginning. It required the unceasing vigi- 
lance of spiritual despotism to prevent the renewal of those 
anti-churchly* tendencies. 

At a council of Toulouse, held in 1229, it was ordered, after 
the 'precedent of measures appointed already at the Lateran 
council, c. iii. in 1215, that a permanent Inquisition should 
be established against the heretics. 1. The bishops were to 
ap})oint in all the communities, in city and country, a priest, 
and with him two or three, or if necessary several laymen, of 
good standing and character, and bind them by oath carefully 
and faithfully to ferret out the heretics, to search suspected 
houses, subterranean chambers, and other hiding-places, all 
which should be destroyed ; to lodge as speedily as possible 
with the archbishop, bishop, or the lord or magistrate of the 
province, an information against detected heretics, their patrons 
and concealers, after first taking every precautionary measure 
to prevent their escape, in order that they might be brought 
to condign punishment, c. xii. In every commune all males 
from the age of fourteen and upward, and females from the 
age of twelve, should abjure all doctrines in hostility to the 

* See a letter of Innocent the Third to his legates, in. which he declares 
against the unjust proceeding of the count of Toulouse. L. XV. ep. 102. 

See Paul Perrin, Histoire des Albigeois, Geneve, 1568, p. 141, from 
a manuscript account of the life of this count. 
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church of Borne, also swear that they would preserve tlie 
Catholic feith, which the church of Rome holds and preaches, 
and persecute and conscientiously make known all heretics, 
according to their ability. That this oath might be taken by 
every individual, the names of all thamen and women in each 
parish should be recorded ; and if any person should be absent 
at the time of the taking of this oath, and did not take it within 
fourteen days after his return, he should be put down as sus- 
pected of heresy. This oath should be renewed once in every 
two years. Manifold disadvantages should, in civil life, be 
connecter! with the fact that a man was even suspected of 
heresy ; but every man was so suspected whom public rumour 
accused of that crime. 

Though, according to the church -constitution up to this 
time, it belonged to the bishops to administer and direct all 
such measures, yet, for the reasons already mentioned, the 
practice was adopted, by pope Gregory the Ninth, in 1232-33, 
after the example set by Innocent the Third, of selecting for 
this purpose monks, wlio might proceed independently of the 
bishops, and particularly from tliat order which had derived 
its origin from the contests with the heretics, the order of the 
Dominicans. Thus were formed those tribunals which ob- 
tained special jurisdiction over cases of transgression coming 
within the spiritual province, the inquisitores hcereticce pravi- 
tatis. The church hypocritically deprecated the appearance 
of having anything to do with the shedding of blood, but used 
the secular power as its executioner, the blind tool of its cruel 
fanaticism. The convicts, ‘excommunicated by the spiritual 
tribunal, were handed over to the secular power, which put 
them to the stake. The arbitrary violence of these tribunals, 
instituted first in Toulouse and Carcassonne, and in Spain, 
might light also upon such as in any way fell under the sus- 
picion of the zealots for orthodoxy, or of the hierarchy, or 
against whom their enemies might seek, in the charge of 
heresy, a means of revenge. 

When such a power against heresy first began to be formed, 
it was the priest Conrad of Marburg who was charged with 
the execution ol* it in Germany; a man in whose hands such 
power must have been especially dangerous, on account of his 
inexorable severity and his credulity, at a time when, after the 
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year 1230, the sects were uninterruptedly spreading in the 
countries about the Rhine. Conrad’s example showed how 
ruinous those measures appointed by Innocent the Third and 
Gregory the Ninth against the heretics and *those suspected of 
heresy might prove, not to the heretics alone, but to persons 
who in this respect were altogether innocent. No man was 
safe before the terrific power of Conrad ; he exercised it, un- 
scrupulously, against the highest as well as the humblest 
individuals. A man once accused of heresy could save his 
life only by declaring himself guilty, and confirming all that 
had ever been said by the most extravagant rumours concern- 
ing the assemblies of the heretics, and siibjecting himself to 
penance ; but he who would not confess was held to be guilty, 
and burnt. These accusations were employed as means of 
revenge.* The archbishop of Mentz and the Dominican 
Bernard held it necessary, afterwards, to draw up a report to 
the old credulous pope, Gregory the Ninth, concerning the 
arbitrary use which Conrad the priest made of the power 
intrusted to him, and the disorders thus created in German y.f 
His credulous fanaticism also brought war and devastation 
over another district of Germany. That branch of Fries- 
landers which dwelt in the territory of Oldenburg, the Sted- 
ingers, had been involved, by their inflexible love of liberty, 
in violent contests with the nobles and with the clergy, the 
archbishop of Bremen in particular. The rebellion against 
the hierarchy arose here, not from a religious but from a 
political element ; but this furnished occasion for drawing the 
matter within the religious province. Conrad of Marburg 
could believe the most extravagant things of the Stedingers, 
and make them believed by the pope. After the crusade 
against the Albigenses followed that against the Stedingers. 
The pope surrendered the poor people victims to their ene- 
mies ; but when, after their subjection, the church became 
reconciled with them, the accusation of heresy which had 
been brought against them — the groundlessness of which 
must probably have been well known — was no longer men- 

♦ “See the description in the Gestis Trevirorum,,!. c. civ., and c. cv., 
f. 317. 

t See Extracts therefrom in the Chronicon of Alberic, a. d. 1233, in 
the Accessiones historicse of Leibnitz, T. II. p. 543. 
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tioned. Conrad of Marburg* at length fell himself a victim 
to his own ferocity ; the vengeance of a mighty lord, whom 
he had without cause stigmatized as a heretic, overtook him, 
and he was murdered in i233. These unfortunate events had 
however a beneficial effect, in that th^y operated as a warning 
and terrifying example for Germany, which kept the tribunal 
of the Inquisition at a distance from that country. 
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Martin, cardinal, vii. 274 
Martin of Tours, viii. 31 
Maiy, worship of, vii. 459 
Matliildis, margravine of Tuscany, 

vii. 117, 155*^ 

Matilda, qneen of England, viii. 15 

Matthew of Paris, vii. 243 

Mauritius. See looter the Venerable 

Mayfreda, viii. 399 

Meiiihard, vii. 49 

i^Iepdicaiit friars, vii. 383 

Miclia<4 Paleologiis, viii. 264 

Milano Sola, viii. 390 

Minorites, vii. 383 

Mislav, diike of Pomerania, vii. 30 

Mohammed, viii. 253 

Moritz, bishop of Paris, vii. 451 

N 

Kazarins, viii. 297 

Kechites, archbishop of Kicomodia. 

viii. 256 

Kequinta, Catharist pope, viii. 331 
Kestorians, their labours in Tartary, 
vii. 61 ; charactei- of their clergy, 
70 

New Platonism, viii. 127 
Nicea, viii. 264 

Nicej)lionis Plomrnydes, viii. 262 
Nicetas, bishop of Chona-, viii. 256 
Nicholas III., pope, vii. 404 
Nicholas IV., poi)e, viii. 384 
Nicholas, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, viii. 288 

Nicholas, bishop of Methone, adii, 
247 

Nicholas, English monk, vii. 461 
Nicholas Kymericus, viii. 370 
Nicholas de Pistorio, vii. 77 
Nigellus Witeker, vii. 368 
Niphon, monk, viii. 292 
Nominalism, viii. 3 
Novbert, vii. 339 
Novempopuhinia, viii. 296 

a 

Ohlati, vii. 324 
Obscurantists, vii. 134 
Octai Khan, vii. 66 
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Octavian, cardinal, vii. 231 
Odo of Toiirnay, viii. 4, 195 
01 ov, king of Norway, vii. 122 j 
Oral confession, vii. 491 
Ordibarii, viii. 303 
Ordo fratrum militia'. Christi, vii. 
51 

Ordo predicatonim, vii. 375 

Origen, viii. 370 

Osbern, viii. 12 

Otho Ill.,>ii. 57 

Otho IV., viii/ 357 

Otto of Bamberg, vii. 4, 178 

Otto ofCosnitz, vii. 131 , 

Otto'of Freisingen, vii. 213 
Otto of Ostia, vii. 176 
Otto, duke of Saxony, vii. 244 
Ovid, viii. 131 
Oxford, vii. 96 

P 

Paderborn, school at, vii. 44 
Palmaris (tf Placentia, vii. 411 
Papelards, vii. 396 
Paris, University of, vii. 96, 392 ; 
viii. 3 

Pasagii, viii. 331 
Paschalis II., pope, vii. 178 
Paschalis III., pope, vii. 233 
Paterenes, vii. 312 : viii. 296, 334 
Pauliciaus, viii. 277 
Paulitzky (Paulicius), vii. 9 
Pauperes Catholic!, viii. 361 
Panperes Christi, vii. 352 
Pauperes de J^omhardia, viii. 357 
Pauperes de Lugduiii, viii. 357 
Polagiaiiism, viii. 184 
Penance, sacrament of, vii. 482 
Peraldis, viii. 232 
Perfect!, viii. 315 
Perigiieux, sect at, viii. 336 
Peter of Amiens, vii. 170 
Peter de Beniardona, vii. 375 
Peter of Blois, vii. 280 ; viii. 85 
Peter of Bruis, viii. 338 
Peter of Ca'^telnai^ viii. 403 
Peter de !.i CVlle, viii. 189 
Peter of Cl any (Peter the Venerable), 
vii. 102, 199, 269, 335, 315, 
455; viii^Ol, 64, 341 


Peter of Lombardy, vii. 483 
Peter de J.ucalongo, vii. 78 
Peter de Lugio, viii. 394 
Peter of Moustier, in Tarentaise, vii 
295 

Peter ^de Oliva, viii. 373 
Peter of Poictiers, viii. 78 
Peter de Kusia, vii. 292 
Peter of Verona, viii. 323 
Peter Bernard of Pisa, vii. 210 
Pctrobrusiaiis, viii. 338 
Petrus Cantor, vii. 280, 286, 481 ; 
viii. 84, 326, 328 

Petrus Lomhardus, viii. 77, 198, 
212 

Petrus Waldus, viii. 353 
Phale.t, vii. 58 

Philip I., king of France, vii. 139 
Philip, duke of Suabia, vii. 244 
Philip, a monk, vii. 58 
Philip of Liraborcli, viii. 317 
Phili]) Augustus, king of France, vii 
242 

Philipjiolis, viii. 295 

Philopomis, viii. 150 

Phocas, viii. 246 

Pliotius, viii. 270 

Placidus, vii. 189 

Platonicians, viii. 92 

Plotinus, viii. 238 

Poles, <;ouversion of the, vii. 1 

Poll, merchants, vii. 76 

Pomerania, vii. 1 

Pomesania, vii. 61 

Pontius of Cluny, vii. 345 

Potho of Priim, vii. 460 

Precistae, vii. 277 

Premonstratensians, vii. 038 

Prester John, legend of, vii. 63, 70 

Prussians, conversion of the, vii. 55 

Publicaiii, viii. 296 

Punzilovo, viii. 322 

Pyritz, vii. 10 

li 

Kabbanta, Nestorian monk, vii. 65 
RaduJt; vii. 100 
Raimbert of Lisle, viii. 4 
Raimund de Pennaforic, vii, 284 
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Rainiund, count of Toulouse, viii. 403 
Rainer, Cistercian, vii. 452 ; viii. 401 
Rainerio Sacchoni, viii. 315 
Ratherius, vii. 288 
Realism, viii. 3 

Regino of Priim, vii. 281 ^ 

Regulares, vii. 288 
Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, 
vii. 278 

Richard of St. Victor, vii. 429 ; viii. 

46, 80, 229 
Richmar, vii. 108 
Riga, vii. 51 

Robert of Arbrissel, vii. 337, 341 
Robert of Citeaux, vii. 349 
Robert, count of Flanders, vii. 178 
Robert Crosshead (Grouthead), vii. 

256, 287, 387, 390 
Robert Guiscard, vii. 165 
Robert Pullein, vii. 485 ; viii. 75, 
185, 212 

Rolxjrt de Sorbonne, vii. 420 
Roger Bacon, vii. 97 ; viii. 97, 113, 
169 

Roger ,^ount of Foix, viii. 403 
Roger, duke of Sicily, viii. 14 
Roger, king of Sicily, vii. 199 
Roland, legate, vii, 147, 227 
Roland of Parma, vii. 147 
Roscelin, vii. 343 ; viii. 3 
Rudolph, vii. 45 
Rudolph of Suabia, vii. 161 
Riigen, conversion of, vii. 42 
Rufinus, viii. 96 
Ruits, in Brittany, viii. 40 
Rupert of Deutz, vii, 108, 469 ; viii. 
79 

S 

Sabellius, viii. 151 
Sabotiers, viii. 357 
Sacraments, the seven, vii. 465 
Saecularcs, vii. 288 
Salamanca, vii. 96 
Salenio, vii. 165 
Sameland, conversion of, vii. G1 
Samson, archbishop of Rheims, viii, 
326 

Sartach, vii. 69 
Satanael, viii. 278 


Segai-elli, viii. 381 
Semgallen, conversion of, vii. 61 
Senglier, archbishop, viii. 56 
Seusa, king of Hungary, vii. 120 
Sick, communion of the, vii. 477 
Siegfried, archbishop of Mayence, vii. 
129 

Sigebert of Gemblours, vii. 135, 179 
Siggo, a pagan priest, vii. 57 
Sighard of Aquileia, vii. 153 
Signy, abbey of, viii. 55 
Silvester, bishop of Rome, viii. 352 
Silvester II., pope, vii. 58 
Simon, n:^>nk, vii. 325 
Simon of St. Quintin, vii. 66 
Simon of Tournay, viii. 89 
Simony, vii. 127 
Sina, vii. 62 

Sinibald of Anagni, vii. 253 
Slavic population, conversion of the, 
vii. 1, 46 
Slavoni, viii. 296 
Socinians, viii. 135 
Sodrach, vii. 58 

Spirit, brethren of the free, viii. 391 
Spirituales, viii. 368 
Stedingers, viii. 406 
Stephen, a monk, vii. 433 
Stephen de Ansa, viii. 354 
Stephen Goharus, viii. 50 
Stephen Harding, vii. .349 
Stephen of Obaize, vii. 337, 488 
Stephen of Toumay, viii. 86 ' 

Stettin, its conversion, vii. 14 
Strick, a priest, vii. 43 
Stylite at Thessalonica, viii. 250 
Siifiragaii bishops, vii. 298 
^Sutri, treaty at, vii. 183 
Svantovit, an idol, vii. 43 
Sword, brother of the, vii. 61 
Syneisaktes, viii, 392 
Syzygia, viii. 299 

T 

Tanchelm of Flandgrs, viii. 334 
Tarraco, viii. 363 
Templars, vii. 357 
Temudschin, vii. 64 
Tei-tiarii, vii, 383 ^ 
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Tesserants, viii. 296 
Thaddeus of Suessa, vii. 251- 
Theobald, count of Champagne, vii. 

327, 353 • 

Theodora, viii. 95 
Theodoric, vii. 50 
Theodorus Lnscaris, viii. 261 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, viii. 199 
Theodosius of (.onstantiaople, viii. 
254 

Theophyhu't, viii, 247 
'i'hesaurus meritorum supererogatio- 
riis, vii. 486 ^ 

Thessalonica, viii. 250 
Thibault li., vii. 416 
Thomas A«pn‘nas, vii, 389, 397,470, 
477,483; viii. 94,105,126,154, 
165, 193, 221, 241, 371 
Thomas of Cantiiipre, vii, 354, 30J, 
392; viii. 320 
Timur Khan, vii. 77 
Toulouse, A'iii. 331 
Transubstautiation, doctrine of, vii. 
465 

Tribur, assembly at, vii. 153 
Triglav, an idol, vii. 19 
Trinitarians, order of, vii. 371 
Trinity, festival of the, vii. 464 
Tritheism, viii. 9 
Troubadours, viii. 351 
Troyes, viii. 40 
Tunis, vii. 89 

U 

Ubardus. Sec Odo. 

Udo, bishop of Triers, vii. 1 52 
Ulric, vii. 2, 27, 31 
University. See Paris . 

Urban II., pope, vii. 166, 170, 177 
192 

Urban IV., pope, vii. 474 
Usedom, vii. 25 

• 

Valentiiiian II., vii. 151 
Vicarii, vii, 293 
Vicelin, vii. 44, 419 
Victor III,, pcii^e, vii. 166, 170 
VOIi. VIII. 


Victor IV., pope, vh. 231 
Vincentius of Leritis, viii. 256 
V'ulgate, the, vii. 347 

. w 

Waldeinar, hing of Denmark, vii. 42 
Waldeiises, viii. 351 
Walter jM apes, vii. 445; viii, 355 
Walter of Mauretania, (or of St. Vic- 
tor), viii. 36, 78 
Walter of Pontoise, vii. 133 
Waltram, bishop of Naumberg, vii. 

134, 137, 159 
Wartislav, vii. 1, 12 
Wends, Christianitv among the, vii, 
43 

WiJhelmina, viii. 398 
! William JI. of Enjil.iiiil, viii. 14 
I William II. of Sicily, viii. 247 
I William, bishoj* of Alby, viii. 313 
William of Aquitaine, vii. 200 
William of Aria, viii. 132 
William of Auxerre, vii. 486 
William, archbishop of Bourgefj vii. 
467 

William of Champeaux, viii. 26 
William, abbot of Climy, vii. 365 
William of Modena, legate, vii. 55 
William of Paris, vii. 453; viii. 109, 
214, 321 

j William of Rubruquis, vii. 69 
: William of St. Amour, vii. 420; viii. 
1 370,371 

: William of St. Thierry, viii. 55 
William of Thoco, viii. 96 
i William of Utrecht, vii. 149 
I Witstack, vii. 35 
I Wladimir of Plozk, vii. 49 
I Wolgast, conversion of, vii. 26 

y 

Yago. See I ago. 
j Yves of JS’arbonne, viii. 321 
i Yxkiill, vii. 49 

j ZachariaSj vii. 468 
I Zelantes, vii. 404; viii- 368 
j Zwentipolk, vii. 4^ 
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PASSAGES PROM ANCIENT WRITERS. 


Abailard. Cominont. in ep. ad Roman., 
viii. 44 

Abadard. i • 'iImj-o*. \iii. 

Acta Sanctiii. ed. r*i-.llaii.!. Mtii';. An^. 

T. I., i'. 519, vii. :m- 
Acta ISnnctor. cd. Holland. Mens. 

Jnn., T. V., f. 0(31, vii. 83 
Acta 8auctoi’. od. Holland. Mens. 

Oct., T. II., f. 099, vii. 81 
Hernhard. Clarav. cpp. 180, 195, 
vii. 204 

Canis. Iccit. antiip od. Hasnagc, T. 

III., p. ii., vii. 2 
Huhtnth. Thc^salonic. viii. 248 
Euthym. Zigab. I^anoplia, viii. 281 


Fabric. Hiblioth. cccl. viii. 89 
Innocent. III., cpp. L. >illl. L. XV., 
vii. 59 

Joaclu dc Flor., cd. Colon. ]>. 312, 

vii. 185 

Martcnc ct Durand Thes. nor. anec- 
dot., T. y., i\ 217, vii. 114 
Martin. Poloii. Snjiputationes, viii. 
128 

Mnrutori Scriplor. rer. Ital., T. I., 
p. (;27, T. IX., 448, viii. 384 
Nicetas do Comiiciio, L. YIl., c, vi., 

viii. 253 

Wilkins, Concil.Hrit., T. II., f. 172, 
viii. 384 


PASSAGES FROM SCRIPTURE. 


Lovit. XV., vol. vii, p. 424 
Deutcron. xviii. 1, vol. viii. p. 300 
Joshua vi. 20, vol. vii. p. 2t)l 
2 Sam. iii., vol. vii. p. 224 

1 Kings xvi. 34, vol. vii. p. 2(31 ; 
xix. 11, vol, vii. j). 439 

2 Kings ii. 25 and iv. 25, xml. vii. 
p. 309 

Psalms XXX i. 2, vol. viii. p. 218; 
Iv. 8, vol. vii. ]). 347 ; Ixxiii. 2(3, 
vol. vii. p. 301 

Proverbs viii. 22, vol. vii. p. 301 
Eccles. xix., vol. viii. p. 59 
Lsai. vii. 9, vol. viii. \k 28; ix. 6. 
vol. viii. p. 281 ; xi. 2, vol. viii. 
p. 236 

Jerem. i. 10, vol. vii. p. 341 ; xlviii. 

10, vol. vii, p. 120 
E^ek. xiii. 18, vol. vii. p. 338 
Hosea viii. 4, vol. vii, p. 224 ; xiii., 
vol. vii. p. 460 
Micah i., vol, vii. p. 182 


Siraeh xviii. 1, x^)l. viii. p. 300 

xix. 4, vul. viii. p. 29 
Matthew vi, 10, vol. vii. p. 395 
xi. 0, vol. viii. j). 308 ; xii. 17, vol 
viii. p 309; xv. 24, vol. viii. p 
300; xix. 11, vol. vii. j). 129 
xxiii. 15, vol. vii. p. 394 
Luke ix. 00, vol. vii. p. 430 ; xi. 27 
vol. viii. p. 309 ; xi. 41, vol. vii 
p. 424 ; xviii. 22, vol. vii. p. 393 
xviii. 28, vol. vii. p. 303 
Jolm ii. 3, vol. viii. p. 309; v. 17 
Ami. vii. p. 315; vi. 40, vol, viii 
p. 38 ; viii. 44, vol. vii. p. 299 
X. 16, vol. vii. p. 300 ; xiv. 9, vol 
viii. p. 38 ; xvi. 7, vol. vii. p 
459 ; XAui. 3, vql. viii. p. 38 
xviii. 31, vol. vii. p. 297 ; xix. 23 
vol. vii. p. 396; xxi. 21, 23, vol 
vii. p. 316 

Romans iii. 23, vol. ^iii. p. 218; x 
8, xml. viii. p. 108; xii. 1, vol 
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viii. j). 334; xiv. 17, vol. viii. p. 
3,35 

1 Corinth, vii. 0, vol. vii. p. 129; 
X. 4, vol. viii, p. ifil ; xii. 28, vol. 

vii. p. 221; xiii. 340,, xiii. 12, vol. 

viii. p. 38; xiv. 19, vol. vii. p. 
29G ; XV. 46, vol. viii. p. 194 

2 Corinth, x. 5, vol. viii. p. U)8 
K plies, iv, 16, vol. vii. p. 221 
Philip, iii. 20, vol. viii. p. 3n9 

1 Thess. iv. 13, vol. vii. ]>. 3,47 

2 Thess, ii. 3, vol. vii. p. 280; ii. 6, 

vol. viii. p. 372 , 


1 Tim. i. 7, vol. viii. p. 257; iv. 8, 
vol. vii. p. 335; v. 23, vol. vii.j,. 
.'>46 ; iv. 8, vol. vii. p. 363, 

2 Tim. ii. 4, vol. vii. p. 219 ; ii. 25, 
vol. vii. p. 98 

Hebrews xi. 1, vol. viii. p. 60 

1 John i. 8, vol. vii. p. 400 

James ii. 10, vol. vii. p. 484; v. 20, 
vol. viii. p. 325 

Ilev. ix. 2, vol- vii. p. 306; x. 10. 
vol. viii. p. 379 ; xxi, 12, vol. viii. 
p. 380 
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All Ike BooJcs advertised in the present Catalogue are neatly hoarded iu elotht 
or bound. 


FINE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE. SCULPTURE, PAINTING, HERALDRY 
ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, SPORTING, PICTORIAL AND HIGHLl 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, ETC. ETC. 


\NGLER S SOUVENIR. Fcap. 8vo, emhelHshed wltli tipwATiis of 60 beautiful Engraving* oa 
StPfl by Bkckwith and Topham, and hundreds of engraved Borders, every page belnfesbr- 
rounded (pnb. at 18*.), cloth, gilt, Os. 7’Ut, ISSP 

ARTIST’S BOOK OF FABLES, comprising a Series of Original Fnhles, illu.<?trnteil by 280 
exquisitely beautiful Engravings on Wood, by Harvey ami other eminent Artists, after De- 
^igns by tbe lute James Nohtucote, 11.A. Post 8vo, Portrait (pub. at It. 1*.), cloth, 
giU, 0*. 1815 


BARBER S ISLE OF WIGHT. 12 fine Steel Plates, and Da. Mantell’b Geologicai. Map. 
b%o, gilt, ciutn, 10*. Od. 18 ia 


BEWICK’S SELECT FABLES, with a Memoir, 8to, with several Portraitn of Bewick, and 
upwards of 350 Engravings on Wood, original Impressions (pub. at It. 1».), bds. lt)«« 

Newcastle^ 1820 

BILLINGTON'S ARCHITECTURAL DIRECTOR, being an approved Guide to Archi- 
tects, Draughtsmen, Students, Builders, and Workmen, to which is added a History of the 
Art, &c. Mid a Glossary of Architecture. New Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 100 Plates, cloth leUered* 
(pub. at It. «*.) 10 *. Cd. 1818 


BOOK OF COSTUME, from the earliest period to the present time. Upwards of 200 beautiful 
Ktigvavlngs on Wood, by Linton. 8vo (pub. at It. 1*.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 10*. 6d. 1817 

BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

vols. 8vo. 150 exquisite Lino Engravings after Turner, Bonington, LANDSEEr., llonfutiK, 
Muleeady, etc. etc. ; also numerous Autographs (pub. at it. 11*. Get.) Cloth elegantly gilt, 
2t. 5*., or in morocco, 8t. 3*. 

BOOK or GEMS, OR THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT 

IIRI TAIN. 8V0. 50 exquisitely beantlful Line Engravings afterTuRNER, Bonington, etc. 
etc. ( pub. at It. llj. Cd.), cloth elegantly gilt, 15*., or morocco, It. I*. 1814 


BOOK OF RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS, BY CATTERMOLE. 8vo. with an exquisite 
Portrait of Raphael, a View of Hampton Court, and seven very highly finished , Steel Engrav- 
ings of the celebrated Cartoons at Hamptoi. Court (pub. at 15*.), cloth, gilt, 7*. 6d. 18^5 


BOOK OF SHAKSPEARE GEMS. A Series of Landscape IPustratlons of the most Inte- 
resting localStIA of fhakspeare’s Dramas; with Historical and Descriptive Accnunii,, by 
Wasiiinoton Irvino, Jesse, W. Howitt, Wordsworth, Inolis, and others. «vo, 
with U highly-fimahed Steel Engravings (pub. at IL 11*. 6d.} ^It cloth, 14*. 

BOOK OF WAVER LY OEMS. A Series of 64 highly.fioiihed Line Engravings of tit' t'tisl 
Interosung Jneiuents and Scenery In Waiter Scott's iaoveis, 0 / xiuato, riNDSw, RoM.a end 
ethers, after P^turea by Leslie, STOTHAR.t>, CoorEn, HC)Vr 4 JiD, ftc., with Illustrative letter- 
«»««»! 870. (pub. at W. 11*. Cd.), cloth, elegoatly ^It, 15*. iSH 
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3ROCKEOON'S PASSES OF THE ALPS 2 roJs. niedium 4to. Containing 109 b«autiAii 

Engravings (piili. at to/. lOi. In boartlaK bair-bouiid morocco, gilt edges, aL 13«. 6d. Ittag 

BRITTON S CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF LINCOLN, ito, I 6 fine Plato#, by Lb Kbvx, 

{pui>. at U, aj*.). cloth, 1/. Royal ito. Large Pajier. cloth IL ll«. Cd. 1837 

'I'lila voiuiiie was publishod to complete Mr. Britton's Cathedrals, uud is wanting In most of 
the aets. 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. Now Edition, cor- 
rected, greativ eatarged, and continued to i.lie present titiie, hy OkOHSE Stanley, Esq., con- 
plote in one larga volume, impl. flvo, numerous plates of moiiograrna, ‘U. tl». 

BULWERS PILGRIMS OF tAe RHINE 8vo. Eini>eUisued with 27 exquisite Line En- 
gravings aflei David Koherls, Mdcliae, and Parris (pub. at U. ns. (Id.), cloth gilt, 14«. 


BURNETTS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON 

PaiN'I'ING. 410, 12 hue Plates, cloth (pub. at 2/. 2s.), 1/.. 1«. 1S42 

— — ' the same, large paper, royal 4tu, proof impressions of Plates, cloth (pub. at 4l 4«.), 2i. 2f. 

CANOVA S works, engraved in outline by Moses, with Descriptions and a BiograpLicaT 
Mein 'ir >■> C'kimiiiira. 3 vuls. imp. 8vo, platos, and fine Portrait hy Worthington, half- 
bound innrncco (puh. at 6/. I2.i. ) 2i. &s. 

■ ' the same, 3 vols. 4ta, large paper, half-bound, uncut (pub. at 91. 18*.), 4/ 4«. 

— the same, 3 vols. 4to, large paper, India Proofs, in ^rts, (pub. at 15f. 13*.) 71. 10*. 

CARTER S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. Illustrated by 103 Copper- 

plnie Engravings, coiniirising upwards of Two ThousHrul specimenn. Edited by John Brit- 
ton, Esa. Royal folio (pub. at I2f. 12*.). half-hound morocco, il. 4*. 1837 


CARTERS ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTING NOW REMAINING 

IN ENtlLANl), from the Earliest Peri«»<l to tne Ki ten of Henry VI H. With Historical and 
Critical Illustrations, hy Douck. Gol>i,ii, Mivhik, Dawsok Turnbk, and Bturrow. 
Royal rolli), ailh i2u large Engravings, many of whi 'h are heautifully coloured, and several 
illuminated with gold (pub. at 15/. I6«.), naif bound morocco, 8/. 8*. 1833 


CARTER S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, and At cieiJt Buildings in England, with 120 
Views, etched by himself. 4 volh. square 12mo (pub. it 2i. 3*.), half morocco, 18*. 1824 

CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 2 vs is. impl. 8 vo. 300 Engravings (pub. at 
2L 12*. Od.), clotli, emblematically gilt, 1/. 10 «. 1848 

CATTERMOLE’S EVENINGS AT HADOON HA ’.L. 24 exquisite Engravings on Steel, 

^oin Designs hy hlmsetr. Post 8vo (originailt puh. ui U. 11*. Cd.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 7».6cU 

CHAMBERLAINE’S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS from the Great Masters, in the 

Kciyal Collection, engraved hy Bahtoi.oxzi and others, ippl. fol. 70 Plates (pub. at 12f. 12*.), 
half-hound morocco, gilt edges, 5/. 0 *. 


CLAUDES LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 300 Engravings in imitation of the original 
Drawings of Ci.AUDB, by Eaklom. 3 vols. folio (pub. at 31/. 10*.), half-hound moruusvs, gilt 
edges, UI/. 10*. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, containing some of his choicest 

Landscapes, heautifully Engraved on bteei, folio, with d esc rip tW** letter-press, and Portrait, 
in a puiludio (puh. at3/. 12*.), If. 5*. 

COESVELTS PICTURE GALLERY, win, an luirodurtion hy Mbs. Jameson. Royal 4to 
9U Plates heautif'illy engraved Ui oulRue. India Proofa (pub. at il. 5*.), half-bound morocco 
extra, 3/. 3*. 1836 

COOKE'S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. A Series of 65 brilliant Etchings, comprising Plctur- 
es(|ue, hut at the same time extremely accurate RepieseutaUous. Royal 4to (pub. at 3L 18s. 6d.), 
gilt cloth, U. 11*. Cd. 

COOKES PICTURESQUE SCENERY OF LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 50 beau- 
tiful l.iiiil..^s, uiiri Di.iwhiga uy Cai.cott, Stanfield, Prout, HuiiBKTB, HABDinei 
SraRK, and Cotuan. Royal 4io. Proofii (pub. at 5/.}, gilt cloth, 2/. 2«. 


CONEYS FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, HOTELS DE VILLE, TOWN HALLS. 

and other remarkable BUII.DING.S I KR.\NCL, 1 1 o I. l-A N 1 ). G ER M A N'i . 

AND i'i'ALY. 32 fine large Plates. Imperial folio (pub. at luf. lu*. ), half morocco, gilt edges. 
SL 13*. 60. 1842 


CORNWALL, AN ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY OF; including Hlmoncal and Deacrii' • 
tive Accouuia. Imperial 8vo, Illustrated !■> lib bciutilul F.ngruv uiirs o„ .'steel and Wood, hy 
LANnELLb, IliNi'MCLiVFB, Jacxson. Wij.LiAMb, tiLt, eic. alter druwiuga by CHBaWU-'a. 
(pub. at 1C*.), half morocco, 8*. 1842 

Cornwall is undoubtedly the most interesting county In England. 


CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, by Sir Geokoic N-^ lbr. in a Series of 

above 40 iiuignificcnt Paiutlngs of the Procession, Ceremonial, and Banquet, comprehending 
faithful portraits of many of the distinguished 1 ndlviduals who were present; with historical 
* and descriptive lelter'press, atlas folio (pub. at 52L 10«.), half hound moroccu, gilt edgeai 
12 f. 12 *. 

COTMAN S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, tending ^ 
illustrate the Ecclesiastical, Military, and Civil Costume of former age^’ wiiii Letter-pre«» 
DeacripiioLs, etc. by Dawson Tukmbr, Six 8- Mkyxick, etc. 173 I'laies. Tlie epainen^ 
Brasses are snlendidly illumijiated. 2 vole. impl. 4to half-bound morocco, giU edges, <U. fls. 

me sam*! laxgt pajier, imp r rial folio, half 0 * 0 x 0000 , gilt oJI^, 81. 8*. 



PUBIilSIIKD OR SOLTi BY H. G, BOHW. 




COTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS in T*rioui eoufltle* I* 
Rng)aii4, with I)eflcri}*tions tiy IIk-kman. 2 vols. Imperial folio, coouiolng UO 

Dignly aplrltetl Etuhln«« (pub, at 24/* >, half morocco, 8f. 8«. IS&S 

OANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIioiUlTIES. The original magnlfict,#' 
edition. r<>' rpleinliJi roloori-.l the larKe^l scale, of the Architecture, AniKpiitiea, ana 

Eftnd^capp Scenery of iiiiiduuniaii, £ voia. tu 2, elephant folio (pub. at 2101.), elegantly half> 
Oound morocco, .>21. loa.* 

DANIELLS ORIENTAL SCENERY, 8 vols. in 3, small folio, 130 Plates (pub. at I8f. I8s. 

biii'f-hound nicrocco, til. 6«. * 

TUi.s Is rediicea .’rDiii tl>e precedliiff large work, and is uncoluured. 

DANIELL'S ANIMATED NATURE. I'Pinv PicturesMiie Delineations of the most intpres4ng 

ouiiteria fi-iinall llrai.i.iies •>! N .ini li lli'inrj. 12o Engravings, witli Letter-, pre«“ , ipiloiii 

3 «uls. Bmi>.li folio n.uL. at Ur.i, li.ai ■■■-•rocco (uaifurui with the Oriental Scenery), 31. 3#. 

DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Transtnted by Jarvis carefully revised- 
Wiili .» C'>i>l-*iis orlglinil M en.iiir of t'ervontvs. lUustTiUcd by upwards of 820 beautiful Wo.id 
> njriivines. afier I'lc celt-braie.l Dvogns of To^Y JoiiAaNOT, including 16 new anti beautiful 
i.ir.v.’e Cuts, by ARMaThiist., now 6i ^t added. 2 vola. royal 8vo (pub. at Iti. 1U«.), cloth gi.t, 
U. 18« 


DULV^ 2y» GALLERY, a Series c§ Beautifully Toloured Plates from the most Celebrated 
Piciju/ in iliis Remarkable Collection, executed by U. Cock burn ( Cnsiodiaii). All 
inoiinied on Tinted Card-l'oarJ in the in.iiiner of Dr.-i wings, imperial folio, iiicJ tiding 4 very 
large adiliib-nal Pl-iies, pul li-he.l Ki-par.ii. I> at from 3 to 4 guineas each, ami not before 
iiKlUiU',1 iiiiiu- Soiio In 1 ii Hill '•••lie |'•■■ll -Ko. with morocco hack {piih. at 40/.), 16/. i6ji. 

“ This lx Uiie 111 the nnmi Ai.ii mu resting of the Brlijush Picture Oailerlea, and has 

for some years Vieeu t|uite unattainable, even at the full price.’* 

EGYPT AND THE PYRAMIDS.— COL VYSES GREAT WORK ON THE 

PYKAMU>S> OF OIZEH. With an Aj'peudix, by .1. b. Pi miinu, Escj., on the I’yramhla at 
A hull Hoash, tlie Fayouiii, &c. 3tc. 2 vole, unperiul hvo, with i>o Plates, lltliugraplit'il by 
Haohr (pub. at 2/. 12/i. U. U. 1648 


EGYPT— PERRINGS FIFTY-EIGHT LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE PYKA-VIlDb OK GIZKH, ABOU ROASH, 3/c. Drawn from actual .Survey and 
AdmeaMireaient. With Notes and Relerencc.s to Col. Vyse’s great Work, also li» Deiion, the 
great French Work on Egypt, llo.sellinl, JJcIzoni, Ilurckharilt, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Lane, 
and others. .3 Parts, elephant folio, the size of the greul Kiench “ £gy pte” (palt. at 13L 1.3*.) 
in printed wrapiiere, 3f. 3*.; half-bound muiocco, 41, Ms. <id. <^'1M2 


ENGLEFIELD'S ISLE OF WIGHT. 4to. so large Plates, Engraved by Cooks, and a Oeo 
logical Map (pub. 71. 7*.), ch>th«( 2 L S». 1 S 18 


FLAXMAN S HOMER. Seventy-five beautiful Compositions to the and OnvasBr, 

engraved under Flax.vak'.s inspection, by Pihoi. 1 , Moses, and Bx*ax£. 2 vols. oblong folio 
(pub. at 3L 3*. ), boards 2L 2 b. 

FLAXMAN'S >tSCHYLUS, Thlrty-slx beautiful Compositions Ikom, Oblong folio at 

31. 12*. 6rL), hoards li. 1*. |g 3 l 


FLAXMAN’S HESIOD, Thirty -seven beautiful Compositions from. Oblong folio (pub. at 

3i. 12... 6r/.), boanls U. .3*. * 1817 

“ Flaxmaii's unequalled Cuniposltiun< irom Ilmiier. .^>chylris, and Hesiod, have long 
been the adi.-.iiatimi of Europe, nl ilicir aliii|>iii by ai.u b.'duty the pen is quite incapable 
conveying an adequate Impre.sshoi.*’— .''ir /te*,,.*,. l.tinuence, 

FLAXMAN'S ACTS OF MERCY. A Series of Eight ComposUloDs, In the manner of 
Ancient Sculpture, engraved in imitation of the original Drawings, by F. C. La wia. Oblone 
folio (puh. at 31. 2*.), half-hound morocco, lO*. ^ 

FROISSAR-T ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. 

Gold and Colours. 8 vols. auper-royai ttvo, halt-bound, uncut 
the sams, large paper, 2 vols. royal 4to, half-l>ound, uncut (pub. at lOi. 10*.), flf. 6*. 

CELL AND GANDY'S POMPEIANA; or, f 'jpography, Edifices, and Ornaments cJ 
Pompeii, (jrigiii-tl Stne-,. C'Miiafiiing the RenvM'of the Excavatmns prevlou.s Ic iSlO i vol* 
royal avo, best edlii>>n, with uyiuaids of 100 beautilul Line Engraving* by C}uuiyAi*L, CouKg’ 
Hbath, Pyk, etc. (pub. at 71, 4*,). hoards, 3/. 3*. 

GEMS OF ART, 36 FINS ENGRAVINGS, after Rbmbrakdt, Cuyp, RWYNor.n.s, Poi/a- 
six. Muhii.io, Ikkikhs, CoHKKuio, VA><nJi;iLvsi.i.i£, folio, proof Impressiona, in uortfollo 
(pub. alSLh*.), IL 11*. ed. 


1831 

Seventy-four Plates, printed In 
(pub. at 4L 10*.), 3 L lo«. 


GILLRAY'S CADICATTURES, printed from the Original Plates, all engraved by himself 
between I7»9 and lalo, comprising me best Political and Humorous Satires ot the Heign ol 
George the 1 hir'd, in upwards of tioo highly spinied Er.graving*. In 1 large vitl. atlas foflo 
(exactly uniform with the original Hogarth, as sold by the advet^ser), half-bound red morocco 
extra, gill edges. 8 L «*. *vv.vw 

RETZSCH U. „ b..uUf„l Ou,u«., a.,,, 



CATALOG UK OF KKW KOOKS 


GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE A Series of New Pe.igns for Manulons, 
Villas, Kectory-Houses, Parsonage-llonses; JtJuIilT'h, Gardener’s, Gamekuepcr’s, and Park- 
Gate Loduea: Cottages and other Residences, in the Greciati, Ita1ia:i, and Old Kngllsh Style 
of Architecture : with Estimates. 2 vols. royal -Ito, 96 Plates {pub. at oL 6«-), cloth, 21. 12*. 

GRINDLAY'S (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 

'I KCTUR K ; chit Q” tn the Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. •Conslstinp of 36 most heaiui- 
tully coloured Plates, hitrhiy finished. In imitation of Drawings; with Descriptive Letter- 
press. iPuh. at 12/. 12n), httif-bouiid morocco, gilt edges, 8/. «*. 1B30 

This is perhapa the most exqtLlsittfly-coloureu volume of liiiidscapeB ever produced, 

HANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Peing the complete History and 
I’ractict! of the Art: Interspersed vtitli numerous Anecdotes; forming a complete Manual for 
til- t''Mvnmii. Kvo. llhiHtiated by S'J beautiful Line Engravings, exquisitely finished, by 
1'. \fi i,f;iii!.AUT, PouTKUiiY, etc., after Designs by SrEPUAiOFy (pub. at ll. lls.GJ.), gilt cloth, 

lO'-r. (jti. 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Large impl. 
foiiii. 30 beautifully coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes ol Heads, Skins, Sic. (pub. at 
lu/. lOy. ), Ilf. morocco, tit. ti*. 1814 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Imnl. svo. 26 beautifully co- 

loured Engravings, and a Map (pub. at 2/. 2*.), gilt # oth, gilt edges, 1/. lx. 1844 

HEATH'S CAR'CATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 Sliects, containing upwards of lOOO Comic 
SuliiectH after Seymour, Chuiksiiask, Piiiz, and other eminent Caricaturists, olilong folio 
(pub. at 2/. 2*.), clotii, gilt, l.')x. 

This clever and entertaining voitime Is now eniarged by ten additional sheds, each con- 
taining numerous subjects. D includes tlio wliole ol Heath’s Ginninm Gatlierntn, Imtli Series; 
I lln .liations <if Donionology iiiui Witclicraft , Old Ways and New Ways, Nautical Dictionary; 
Scenes in 1-ondon ; Snyingsand Doings, etc.; series* ol humorous i’Husti atiims of Proverlis, 
ete. As a laige and almost infinite stoiciiouse of Inunour it stands alone. To tiie young 
artist it would lie found a most valuable collection of studies; and to llie family circle a con- 
st iut source of unexceidionablc ainusemeiit. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 153 fine Pltites finduding the two 
well known “ sni'iiies-ed I’biit i, h ith elaborate Letter press Descriptions, l>y J. Niciioi.s. 
Atlas tolio (pub .It I'/.), tia:t-l>oiiii-l morocco, gilt i>ack and edges, with a secret pocket for 
suppressed plates, 7L 7*> 1822 

Hif LBElN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of so exquisitely beautiful 
I'ui trails, engiavcd by 31 ARToi.ozzi, CooFEit, and otiiers, in imitation of the original 
l>rHwiiigH ine.st'wcd in tlie Uoyal (’ollection at Windsor; with Hi.stoncal and JJiographical 
Li'lt'T pres‘1 l)y Edmum) Lodui., Es<i. Tuiilislicd by ,Iohn Ch AMfiUKi.AiNJi. Imperial 4to 
(pub. iu 13/. I.'>y.), hulf-bviund moiocco, full gilt back and edges, GL 15x. 6U. 1812 

HOFLANDS BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; Edited by Et>wari> Jj.ssf, Er«.; or, 
tin Ari 'll An.'iiiig In I'ligijn-i, .wi.mi md, Wales, and Ireland; including a Piscatoiial Account 
ol 11. . [..1,,. ip.ii Uivera, 1 .ike , 111..1 I i... it Streams, willi Instrn. i-iin- in I'ly KNiiiiip. 1 r.iiiiiirtr, 
Jind A ngling of every Desci iptioii. With upwaid.s ol so ex<,uisiie l*iai<'-, in.iriy <ii win- n .ire 
iiiglily-fini.sliL'il laiiidscapes eiigiaved on Sled, the remainder iH'anlilulJy engraved on W o -d. 
8V0, elegant in gill cloth, 124. ‘ 1848 

HOPE’S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in upwards of 320 heautlfully- 
eiiirraved Plates, containing Represent atioii.s of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman liabit.s and 
Dresses. 2 vols. royal Bvo, New Edition, with neurlv 20 additional Plates, boards, reduced 
to 2/. 1841 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, a.s a Means of Art, being an adaptation of the F.xpe- 
iii iueof Professor* to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, post 8vo, 
i.j(it!i gilt, 8y 

In ihi!. able volume are shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated painters 
worked, ll Is very valuable to the connoisbcur, as well a.s Uio student, in paiiiting and watcr- 
i ( lour drawing. 

HOWARD’S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Dclivcud the Royal 

.U-advmy, with a Memoir, by bis sun, 1- 1.^ ni. How \ui>, large po..i 8vo, cluili, 7«. 1818 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 fine outline Plates, illustrative of 
all the principal Incidents iu tlie Dramas of oui national ISard, 5 vols. 8vu (pub. at 14/. Hx.), 
I .oth, 2/. 2». 1827—3.5 

*■ , x The 483 Pbites may be had without the letter-press, for illustrating all 8vo editions of 
Sb.ikspeare, for li. lU. 6d. 

hl’j;.*! PH REY’S (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION ANp MISSAL PAINTING, 

illustrated with 12 splendid Examples from the Gieat Masters of the Art, selected ironi Missahv 
all beautifully illuiuinated. Square 12mo, decorated binding, ll. 1>. 

HUMPHREY'S COINS OF ENGLAND, a Sketch of the progress of the F.rgHsb Pninage, 

fill I II (lie .-an lex I period to ili»- preseKt nine, with tie.4nlirul f ic al miles i.f the moai iiiiercoi- 
Jiii: -pel inieiit. iliiiiiiiiuited in gold, siner, amJ tn|.per, sqnaie sy.,!, neatly dr coruic.i i"iiiliiia, is*. 

HUNT'S EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTEft TO MODERN 

iiATllTATIONS. Royal 4to, 37 Plates (pub. at 21. 2s.), half morocco ll. 4.*. 

HUNT'S DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. Boyal 

4*0, 2.’ Flaiea (pnb. at ll. is.), half morooeo. J4*. 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 


HUNT’S DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS* COTTAGES, ETC- 

Royal 4to, 13 Plate* ipau. at il. 1*.), half morocco, 14*. ]§4I 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE; OIL DESIGNS FOR LODGES, OAR«» 
DENElUt’ HOUSES, etc. IN THE ITALIAN S^LE. 12 Plates, royal 4to (pub. at 
\l. U.), half morocco, lis. 1827 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, square svo. 24 Borden illuminated 
in Gold and Coloui%, and 4 beautifhl Miniatures, richly Omametited Binding (pub. at If. &«.), 

1846 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, By^na. O'itew, with a History of Needle- 
work, by the Countess of WiLTOM, Coloured Piatea, post 8To (pub. at 18*.), gilt clith,])*. 1847 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied from a celebrated Missal known ns the 
Hours ” oftliR IHike of Anjou, Imperial 8vo, 36 exquisite Miniatures and Borders, in gold and 
colours, Ornamented Binding (putt, at 2f. 2a.), 15s. 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-FISHER'S TEXT BOOK. A Complete Gidde to the Science of Troirt. 
and Salmon Fishing. By Theophieub South, Gent. (Ed. Chitiy, BARRXsTKn). With 
23 beautiful Engravings on Steel, alter Paintings by CuopER, Newton, FxeEPINC,, Lee, and 
others. 8vo (pub. at 1/. Ilf. Od.). cloth, gilt, lUs. Cd. Itt4>'> 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF D^IGN. Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly engraved by Barto- 
JLM/zi. .ifi' r II" Pi'-mred fmd Drauiiig.s of Ouercino, Michase Angeeo, Domeni- 

CM I N n. A ^ M n V I I , I I' iiov i< <1, niKi .\<.o-,r iNo Caracci, Pietro da Cortona, C aruo Ma- 
ra rn, .III. I oi herb, ill tlie Culleciiuii of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to (pub. at lOf. 10*.), half mo- 
rocco, gill edges, 31. 3a. 1842 

JAMES’ (G. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal 8vo, IHustrated with Iff splendid 
Line tiigravings, after drawings by Edward Courboutd Stephanofp Chadon, Kenny 
Meadows, and Jenicin.s; engraved under the superintendence of Charges Heath. New 
and improved edition (just published), elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at it. Hr. Cd.), 
12a. 

JAMESON'S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 2vols. 

imp], hvo, 21 beautiful Portraits (pub. at 2f. 5*.}, cloth, 1/. la. 1838 

JOHNSON'S SPORTSMAN'S CYCLOPEDIA of the Science and Practice of the Field, the 
Turf, and the Sod, or operations of the Chase, the Course, and the Stream, in one very thick 
vol. «vo, illustrated witli upwards of 50 Steel Engravings, alter Cooper, Ward, Hancock, and 
others (pub. at If. 11a. Cd.), cloth, 15a. 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY), ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 

FllOM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTUKY. With an 

I ii"ii and 1 ext. Imperial folio. First Senes, containing 40 beautiful and highly Inte^ 

lo.tii.tf V lews «if I'.ccleslastical Buildings in Italy, several of which are expensively illuminated 
in goUl iiUil colouis, halLbound morocco, 5f. Sa. 1843 

Si" iMid Tiid Coin Uidiiic Scries, containing 11 beautiful and highly-interesting Views of Eccle- 
siu-ii.-.il ItiiiMiiigs In luit. arranged in Chronolagicul Order; with Descriptive Letter-press. 
Iiiil'eii.il fulKi, tMir huuiiJ morocco, .<1. 5a. 1844 


KNIGHT’S (HENRY GALLY) SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. Tolllus- 

triite the Normans In Sicily. Imperial iolio, 30 large Engravings, consisting of Picturesque 
Vieu-i, A rchiit'i lursl riemsins, Inierinrs aiul Lxurmr.sof uuildiiigs, with Descriptive Letter- 


pre.s. Col'iured like r.''d»liigs. Iiiill-lio'ind moriu-c.i. 8i. 8a. 1846 

it'll iiryieu copies are nou Lr«l i xccuicd iu ilii- expensive manner. 

KNIGHT S PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols. hound in 3 thick handsome vola. imperial 8vo, 
illustrated by 650 Wood Engravings (pub. at 31. 3*.), cloth, gilt, If. 18«. 1841-44 


LONDON.— WILKINSON S LONOINA ILLUSTRATA ; OR, GRAPHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS ol ilu- niost Inleresitng and CuriDUs Ari.iiiieitur.tl 
Muii'imciits of t1i*> Clij and .suliiirn-* of London and Wcalniinsler, e.g., Mniriaierles. Ch -rches, 
Cli iiiihblc Fiiuiid.iiiijiis. Pal llalb. Cdiiiis, Proce.-<»h)n.s, Places of early AniubeineiiU, 

Tln-ai/i-s. ami Old llnuses. 2 t^.is. iiiiperidl no, containing 2o7 Copper-plaio Lngravings. with 
H iM'iruiil uiitl Ui-Ji.ripi il e I.em i -prcBt i ( 1011 . at -jc/. 5a.), half-houna luoroicn. I**'!* -25 

LOUDON’S EDITION OF REPT<^ ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 250 Wood Cut*, Portrait, thick Svo, cloth 
lettered (pub. at If. Ida.), 155. 

LYSON’S ENVIRONS OF LONDON; being an Historical Account of the Towns, VlHagcs 
and Iliimlets in ilic Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Hert*, and Middlesex, 6 vols. 4to, Plates 
(pub. at lOf. 10*.), cloth, 2f. lOa. 

The saiflle, lafge paper, 5 vola. royal 4to (pub. at 15f. 15a.), cloth, 3f. 3a. 

MACGREGOR S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOV^Y ’ BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising Ita History and Statistics, 2 remarkably thick 
volumes, imperial Svo. cloth lettered (pub. at 4f. 14*. 6d.), If. Ua. 6d. 1*47 

MARTIN% CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Preaent PenoA- 
from Tapestry', MSS. &o Vtoyal 4t« Cl PlMtv«, i>«auUfull.y Illuminated lu Oold asd Colours, 
cloth, gilt, 2f. 12*. 6iL 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 


|S£YRICK*5 PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, 

a Crtrical lnqulr> Into Ancient Annuui aa it exiated in Europe, but particularly in EiiKlaad, 
from the Norman Comiueat in ihc Heigii of C'liurle.s II, with a GlosAary, etc. by Sih Samuel 
Bush Mbvbick, K.b.A..eic., iicw and greatly improved Edition, corrected and eu- 

larired ilirouithout In tlie Auihor lunincir. alUi I he a.saihtauce of Literary and Antiquariaa 
Prieiids (A 1 . 11 EKT Wav, etc.), 3 vols. imperial 4t(i, illii^.iratad by more than l«« Platea, 
apleiitiidly il I u initiated, inoatlj in fcoid and s.i|ier. exhilutinK some of the Quest Specimens 
cxiailnit III EnffUnd ; also a new Plate of the 'iuuriiaiiient of Locks and Keys (pub. at 3tL), 
half-bound morocco, irilt edges, lof. itij. r* 1844 

Sin Wai.tbr Scott Juatly describes this collection as **tmb ikcompabablx akmovb'y.'’ 
^Edinburgh Review. 

MEYRICK'S DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, in the Collec- 

tUm of Goodrich Court, Ijo Engraviu|$s by Joa, SiC£i>i'ON, i vola. folio (pub. at IIL lU.), 
half morocco, tup edges gilt, 4L U«. 6d. 

MILLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; comprising Painted Greek 
Vases, .Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Kemalns oi Grecian Art. C2 large and beautiful 
Bngriivings, mostly coloured, with Letter-press Descriptions, imperial 4to (pub. at 91. 9«.}, 
half morocco, 4l. 14«. 6d. 1822 


MOSES ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, TRIPODS, PATER/E, 

Taxziis, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulcliral Chanihera, Cmeinry Urns, 8arcupbagi, Cippl, and 
other Orndments, 170 Plates, several of which are culoureil|i,.w ilh Letter-press, by 11 urn, small 
gvo (pub. at 34. S«. ), cloth, 14. £4. 1814 

MURPHY’S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; representing, in 100 very Iilghly 
fitilsheil line Engiavlngs, by Le Kkijx, Fim-bn, Landskkk, G. Cooke, Itc., the most 
remarkable Remains of the Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, and Mosaics of the Spanish 
Arabs now exiatliig in the Peninsula, Inchidiiig the iiidgiiilicent Palace of Allir.mbra; the 
celebrated Mosque anil Bridge at Cordova, tlie Hoyai Villa ol Generalitfc; and the Casa de 
Carbon : aceoinpaiiied by Letter-press Descriptions. In i vol. atlas folio, original and brilliant 
impressions of the Platea (pub. at 424.), half morocco, 12<, 124. ISIS 

MURPHYS ANCIENY CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plana, Ele- 
vations, Sections, and Views of the; with its History and l>escription, and an Introductory 
Discourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTL RK, iiiiperiul folio, 27 fine Copper Plates, engraved 
by Luwav (pub. at C4. (it.), half morocco, 24. tu. 1795 

NAPOLEON GALLERY; Or Tlluatrations of the Life and Times of the Emperor, with 99 
Etciiingd on Steel by Revrii., and other eniitient Artists, in one thick volume post 8vo. (pub. 
at U,||4. ), gilt cloth, gilt edges, IU4. Cd. 1846 


NICOLAS S fSIR HARRIS) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 

OF Till". HRITISil LMFIUK, with an Account o. the Medals, Crosses, and Clasps which 
have been coiiieiied liir Nuval and Military bi rv Ices ll•l^eIll^ r w nh a llitu.r 01 ilie tlrder of 
tile Gupii-lis lit II iiiitvet. 4 volh tmperial 4ii>, Npiemii-liv piimeii ami illu draioti un iiiiii.erous 
fine Woiidcuis of Badges, CtosdeB, Collars, m.iis. Mfiii|>, Uinhainl>.. t‘l j-ps, eii. .iml many 
large IMates, illuminated in gold and colour*. l■•clu•^Hl:r lull length I'oriraiis ol tliieeri Vic- 
toria, Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and ilie Dukes of Uainbridge and Sussex. T 


at 144. 144.), cioth, with morocco backs, 54. ir>4. 6d. 


(Pub. 
'ifieif (» 1847 


' the same, with the Plates richly coloured but not illuminated, and without the 

extra portraits, 4 vola. royal 4to. cloth, 34. IDs. fid. 

“Kir Harris Nicolas has produced the first comprehensive History of tlie British Orders of 
Knlg.'iili--iid . arni li is our- q/ rbr r.'n/.onrir/ir /'"c/ •o--" tplendtdl y pmitf'd woi'Lt that ever 

Utufd /'‘•III ifi. i-rrtt. The AuHior apiieiirN 10 '< have neglected no sources of iurorniation, 

and to lisve exii.innied th-rm. as far a-» regiiiJr- the gt 1 crai s,'ope and purpose of the iiiciuiry. 
The Gmiiliical [lIuNtrailous are muh us ht-timie a uurk nl riiis character upon such a subject; 
at, ofcouihr, a laviiili viai. The rei*ourc«H of me recemlj revived art of wood-engraving have 
been combined with the new an of printing in cuUmrs, so ns to produce a ricli effect, almost 
rivalling that of the monastic illuminations. Such a book m sure qf a plavr in every yreal library. 
It contalus matter calculated to mtereat extensive classes of readers, and we hope by oux 
apeciman to excite their curiosity." — Quarterly Keutew. 


NICHOLSONS ARCHITECTURE: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 2ig 

Plates by Lowby, new edition, revised by Jua. Gwiet, Esq., one volume, royal 8vo, 
14. Il4. Gd. 1818 

For ciassloal Architecture, the text book of the Profession, the most tiaeful Guide to the 
Student, and the best Compendium for the Amateur. An eminent Architect has declared 
it to be "not only the most useful book of the kind ever published, but absolutely indispen- 
sable to the Student.” 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 

THE GREAT, including a complete HLslory ol tlic Seven Years' 4Var. ■* By Fkaxcis 
Ki/oler. 1 lliistrated by AXJ01 .PH Meneei.. Royal 8vo, with above 500 WoodcuU (pub. at 
14. 84. ), cloth gilt, 124. 1845 

PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. Containing Portraits of all the Winning 
Horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes during the last Thirteen Years, and a His- 
tory of the principal D|ierailuii« of the Turf. R\ ” iiiiHaai- 1 ,J,en. 'Ijiiieraall, T^m). R'-yal 
8vn, containing W« beautllul Engiavlngs of Horses, alter PiiiiireB by Ucmiper, H eRK ik a, 
Hancock, Alkbn, ao. Also full-length chararieriviic Hunrsiis ol celebrated living Sporta- 
men ("Cracks of the Dav”), by Skvmoub (p**b, »[ 24. 24.), scarlet cloth, gilt, 14. It. 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 


PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES, in it» We-tern Courw, tnchidiiiK 

parfuMilar I)es( rhitKinS Of P.lch'nond, Windsor, and Hamnton Court. By John Pishbr 
AIuhkay. Illustrii«d upwards of iUO very lilirhly-finisned Wood EnKravliiga hy Okriit 
Smith, Bransion, Lani>ei.i„s, Lf^■TO^, anti oriier eminent artists, to which are added 
sevAral iieautiful Copper and Steel Piste Lii^rovlii,id hy Coo kb and others. Oue larife hand- 
some volume, roynl 8vo (puh. at If. , ailt cloili, I'ts. ui/. 184S 

I'he moBT itearViful >Mume of TopoRtaphical Lignograpbs ever produced. 

PINELLI S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTU M E, Including hla 

Carnival, Banditti, &c., 27 Plates, imperial 4to, haif-houad morocco, 11>«. iSoate, 1840 

PRICE (SIR UVEDALE) ON THE PICTURESQUE in Scenery and Landscape Qarden- 
iti^, with an Essay on the Origin of Ta.ste, and much additional matter. By Sir Thomas 
Dick La doer, Bart. 8vo, with 60 beautiful Wood Engravings by Moktaou 8xaki.bt 
( putk. at U. 1«. ), gilt cloth, 12«. 1842 

PUGINS GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME; 

seiiiiii: hiriti ilie Oriirtn, aii.i ■Mgiitiii ation .if tiie various Emblems, Devices, and Sym- 

boiitiil ( ill Him, peciiilHr to Christian DeiiKHs hI the Mli.dle Ages. Illustrated by nearly 80 
Platrs, splendidly printed in gold and coloura. Royal 4to, half morocco extra, top edges gilt, 
7i. 7*. 

PUGINS ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, selected firom Ancient Examples iu 

Kn^lanil and Normandy. Royal tto, ao Plates., cloth. If. 1«. 1830 

PUGINS EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from Ancient 

Ivdihi es in Unglaiid ; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parts at large, with Histo- 
rical and Duscriiitive leiter-press, illusUated by 225 Engravings by LB Keux. 3 vols. 4to 
(pub. at 12/ 12,r.), cloth, 7f. 17». <»d. 1839 

®UGIN*S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Plates, drawn on Stone by J. D. Haruxvo and 
Olliers. Royal 4to, half morocco, 31. 3s. 1844 

I'UGIN'S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with so plates, splendidly 
primed in Gold and Colours, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, with rich gold ornaments. 


RADCLIFFES NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, for the use of Sportsmen, royal 
8vo., nearly 4u beautiful Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, Sic, (pub. at If. iU.), clotn gilt, 
lUs. 6(f. 1830 

RETZSCH’S OUTLINES TO SCHILLERS ‘‘FIGHT WITH THE DRAttON," 

Royal 4to., containing 16 Plates, Engraved by Musu.s, stiff covers, 7«. 6if. 

RETZSCH S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S “ FRIDOLIN,” Royal 4to., contain- 
ing 8 i’lniea. Lngraxed hy Mu •!.>, still vivi-r... 4*. (ki. 

REYNOLDS (SIR JOSHUA' GRAPHIC WORKS, soo beautiful KngravinM (com- 

priiiiiK iieurh 4'iii surnvcisi alt- r this JcIikIiiIuI painter, engraved on Steel by S. W. Reynolds. 
3 vnls. inlhi (pub. a‘i Jii/.l, hall hound uinroic-i, gilt edges, 12f. 12s. 


REYNOLDS’ (SIR JOSHUA) LITERARY WORKS. Comprising his Discourses, 

delivered at the Royal Academy, on the Theory and Practice of Pniiding; his Journey to 
• amlers and Holland, with Criticisms on Pictures; Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painitng, with Notei^ 
o wlilch IS (ireflxed, a Memoir of tlie Author, with Remarks illustrative of hla Prhici()lea and 
-lactice, by BitBCilBY, New Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at IBs. ), gilt 
>oth, li)«. 1646 

“His admirable Discourses contain such a body of just criticism, clothed In such perspicuous, 
elegant, and nervous lungiiage, that it ia no exaggerated naneuvric to asaert, that they, will last 
as long as the English tongue, and contribute, nut leas than the productions of liU pencil, to 
render Ills name immortal.” — Norihoole. 

ROBINSONS RURAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Series of Designs for Ornementa) 
C-iii.igrs, In 'iij i'liiiei, uilh Lsllmales. Fourth, greatly improved, Ediliou. Royal 4to ()>nh. 
at I' t> I. half moro..co, :>s. 

ROBINSONS NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLA*. 

ill) i’laic'i hy HAKniNQ and Allum. Royal 4to, half morocco, 2f. 24. 

ROBINSONS ORNAMENTAL VILLAS, 96 Plates (pub. at 4f. 4 j.), half morocco, 2/. U. , 
ROBINSON’S FARM BUILDINGS. 68 Plates (puh. at 2f. 2«.), half morocco, if. Us. 6ef. 
ROBINSON S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 Plates (pub. at ii. 2i.), half 

morocco. If. ll«. lid. 

ROBINSON'S WLL/»GE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Edition, with additional Plate. 41 
plates (pnb at If. I(>*.), half bound uniform. If. 4». 


ROBINSON S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS; 

Liigd-li \1 inalnii-., viz., Woburn Abbey, Hatfield House, Hardwlcke Hall . also Cawl^ 
bnr\ Hoii'c. hv JOHN Brittok, Imperial folio, SO fine engravings, by Lb Kevx IP'***-® 
Ibf.'lGs. 1 halfj^nbrocco, gilt edges, 31. 13*. tkf. 

nOVAL VICTORIA gallery, comprising 33 beautiful Engravings, after plt^res a 
^BUCKINGHAM PALACE, particularly Rembrandt, the 

Duw Born. CuYT, Revnolds, Titiak, and Ruhekn, engraved bj OreaibacH, 8. W 
Revnoids, Presbury, Burnet, &c.; with letier-pre*8 by Linmbxi., royal 4to (pub, S 
41, 4«t), half murocco' U. 11*. CJ. » 
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CATALOGUE OF KEW BOOKS 


RUDING'S ANNALS ^OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS 

I>EP£NDEKCIKS. Three vols., 4to., U'J plates, (pub. at 6*. ) cloth, H. 44. 1840 


SHAKSPEARE PORTFOLIO; a Series of 9G Oraphic Ili.xjsttiattons, after Desitrns hr 
the most eminent British Artists, iutltulir»K Smirke, Stothani, Stephanoff. Cooper, Westall, 
Hilton, I.eslie, Bripprs, Corhoulii, CUui, &c., beuutil'ully engraved by Heath, Greatbach, 
Kohinsoii, 1‘ye, Flnden, Englehart, Armstrong, Bolls, and others'iuub at 81. in a case. 
M'lth leather hack, imperial l,vo, 1/. Is. 


SHAW AND BRIDGENS DESIGNS FOR FURN ITURE, witli Candelabra and interior 
Decoration, 60 Plates, royal 4to, (pub. at 31. 3s.), half-bound, uncut, 11. lla. (id. 1838 

The same, largo paper, itnpl. 4to, the Plates coloured (puh. at 61. 6s,), lif.-bd., uncut, 31. 3s. 

SHAW'S LUTON CHAPEL, its Architecture and Ornaments, ilhiKtrated in a series of 26 
highly (inished Line Engravings, impeiial folio (pub. at 31. 3s.), half mor. cco, uncut, U. 16s. 

1830 

SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, <>r Pac-simileR of the writings of every 
a ( <1 < II fri-m ihe in-'Si rmilic.iii,- Mi-.nl- and otner interesting MHniiscri]>i s existing In the 
I li-r'iii. - - I innte. l!ii>. lierni'iii-. , ii..! England. By M. .Silvestre, containing upwards of 
. Iir.-f I'l.l loo 1 heiii,iliii||\ cxf'-mr-l I i--simlles, on Copper and Stone, most lichly illumi- 
V lud li' iii.j iiiit^.1 £.i\ u- ■ I ai:, „uj, tolio, hall inoiocco extra, gilt edges, 31/. Ill's. 

The Historical and Descriptive Letter-iJies'iWiy Cliampollion, Figeac, and Chani- 

polHon. j'ln. With additions and corrections by Sir Eiederick M'addcn. 2 vols. royal Kvo, 
cloth, 11. 16t. 1850 

the same, 2 vols. royal Svo, hf. nu-r. gilt edges (uniform with the folio work), 2/. Ss. 

SMITHS fC. J.; HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. r.,ns.o,„e ,.r 

l■■ac-*^lrllil^. 111 iiii I C' ling Ai.toer 'pi'*. ' ne*. of remarkal>]c Hi -iiinC'ii I ni} ^iml inii ri mg 

J.iii iluic, 1 .11 -r.iv iiiiiK III Old II -<■ ot. 1 iliiiuinated and Mis-ii OriuiineiiU,, Aiili-piMi<->, ,i. 
\i., citiiiiiiuiiifc' ii"i I’liii .. ..line iiiuiiijii lu-ii. with occasional Eetter-press. In 1 volume 4 to, 
h ill morijci'i', uiu <11, ii.d>iL'i..i to I84u 


SMITH’S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, From 
the 7tli to tile Kitii Century, with Historical 1 iiiistralions, lolio, with i>2 coloured plates illu- 
mimited with gold and silver, and highly finished (pub. at lOf. lUs.) half bound, morocco, 
extra, glit edges, 3/. 13.<. Od. 


SPORTSMAN’S REPOSITORY; romprlsin'r a fcrlea of highly finished Line Engraving*, 
rcuresc.itii , the H ■1..' ■ •1 ilic H' . . in id ir \ irit tics, by the celebrated engraver Joirw 

SiWTi, fro ii |. iiMiiiii;i. »-v h•lll'.’l•. tliij-ii., Stubbs, f'oojicr, and Landseei, accom- 

panied by .1 i ■ in'iiiiiii i.i L'e.scripiii'ii t-i Auiifiroi the “ Brithsli Field Sports,” 4to, with 
37 large Oi'i'i - 1 I'lui.., .md nunierous Wood Cuio t)> Burnett and others (pub. at 2/. 12*. Od.), 
cloth gilt. If. 1 1 . 

STORER’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 4 volt. 

8vo., witli 2.")f) eiigiavings (pub. at 7E 10.*.), half morocco, 2/. 12. GW. 

STOTHAPn«5 MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 117 beautifully 
finished I u inng . iiM i i wtucli aie in-.ic - 1 iv .s tinlod, .uul .some o( them higiily illuniinated in 
guhl and . .iiijur^, w 11 h 11 i„iui n <il Ln iipi ions and Jiitroduction, by Ki-.mi’... Folio (pub. at 
half morocco, t’L fi*. 

STRUTT’S SYLVA URITANNICA ET S'’"OTICA ; or, Poitruits of Fore.st Ti ecs, distin- 
guisliod for (heir Antiquity, .Magnitude, or Ileanlv, comprising 50 very iuise arul higl;ly-linii>hed 
(lalatcis’ Jiteliiiigs, imperial folio ())ub. at id. Vi.;, half morocco cxtia, gilt cdgc.'i, 4/. 10*. 


STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF. ENGLAND, from 

the Kstiilili.shmcnt of the mixmis in Britain to the jue.sent tune; wilii an Ii !■- toi leal and 
Crilic'.l Inquii'. into every bi.’iu li ol Cm i-i ine. .Ni ,iii.| _• 1 cuil.v ini ,11 ovcil Kdition, with t’li- 
fienl attd Isxphiinilorv >{o'te», bv .T. It. J’l 's- iir'. 1. ■•*., I .s . 2 vol.. ro; al Uo, In! L'laies. 

cleth, 1 /. 4,1. 'I'lio P’ate-,, coioureil, y.."’. I Iil I’luiva ..pi. ii.iiJl,. illunrii.itt'd in gold, j.ilv er, 
and ojinriiic colouis, in llie Missal st\ Ic, 2t'/. Iti42 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES Or ENGLAND- 

(■iiiiU'.iiii M -■ t ii. III. ,1 a. Ill ,i!ii i.epresenlalions of all the I'.iiglisli Monarch, tiom b'dwaid the 
('oilftH.-, r I*. M' ni V ih. 1 ui.il, , together wilti many of tlie Gic.it l^ersonagcb that woie eini- 
iicwt under 'heir .sc . cial Keigns. Isew and gicatly improved lidiUon, hy J. ll. Fi, a sc 11 i.t. 
F..s(t., F..S.A. Koval .ito, 72 IMates, cloth, 2/. 2*. 'Ihe IMutes coloured, 4/. 4t, Kplendidly 
iJlumiiiiiU’d, uniloim with the Dresst-a, 12/. I2.s. ISav 

STUBBS’ ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 21 line large Copper-plate Engravings. Impe- 
rial foiio {] ub. at •;/. A ), hoaids, leather back, If. I U. hi/,' 

The 01 i'-ii.al cdilion of this fine old vvotk, which is indispensable to arthsta. It has long been 
Considered 1 are. 


TATTERSALL’S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, .ompiksing tke St#d Fann, the Ktall, 
the St.il Jo, tlic Kennel, Kace iSlii 1 . vi > 1 i . 1,. , ,iii,i| steel and wood iliustiations, several 

aKer H A scdoiv, cloili gilt (pub. at 1/. li... la/.), 1/. if.. 1850 

tAyLOR'S HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 2 voLs. post 
Svo. Woodcuts (pub. at 1/. 1.*.), clotli, 7*. (■/’. 1841 

“The hcbt view of the state ol modern ix\\.'’~UnUed Slates’ Gazette. ^ 

TOD’S ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN: OR. THE CENTRAL 
AND WES'IEKN RAJPOOT STA'J'K.S OF l.\UlA. COMMONLY CALLED RAJPOtlT- 
ANA). lly Lieut. Oolouel J , Tun, imperial 4K>. 1 11, i.t Ui-ihed w itn above 2 b excremcly beauti- 
ful line BiigraviiiKii by Fl^uKN, and cftpiul Jarnc l-.bliiig map (11. in. od.), cloib, 25*. 1869 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BT U. Q, BOHN. 
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TURNER AND GIRTIN’S RIVER SCENERY; folio, 20 beautifiii enirravinfrii on steoL 
after the (Irawingrs of J. M. W. Turukk, brilliant Impretsluns, in & porttJlio, with nwrocco 
back (pub. at .'it. 5».), reduced to If. lU. 6d. 

the 8.iine, with thick ginned paper between the plates, half bound morocco, eilt 

c-ilitcs (pub. at til, 6s.), reduced to 21. 2*. 

WALKER S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by a critical view of the 
eeiicral Hypotheses reapectintr Heauly, by LKoKARno ha Vikci, Menos, Winckei >tAa>, 
Home, Hocakth, Buuke, Kniuht, Ai.isok, and others. New Kdition, royal Svo, illus- 
trated by 22 V>eauttful Plates, after drawiiijfa from life, by 11. UowAHn, by Gauci and Lank 
(pub. ut 91. 2«.), gilt cloth, 1/. 1«. ^ J846 

WALPOLES (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with some 

Account of tiic Principal ArtiKta, and Catulugue of Engr.avers, who have been ivorn or resided 
in England, with Notes by Dailaway; New Kdition, lievised and Enlarged, by Rai.pii 
W oKN I'M, Esq., complete In 3 vols. 8 to, with nujnerous beautiful portraits and plates, 21. 2s. 

WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS, Ir.i nsniATEU EnirioN, complete, with Indexes of 
“ Snbjorta,” “ p'irsi Lines, ” and a Table of Scriptures, 8vo, printed in a very laige and 1»eautl- 
f))l tyi>e,>einbel]islied with 24 beautiful Wood Cuts by Martin, Westall, and others (pub. at 
If. Is.), gilt clotli, 7«. 6d. 

WHtSTON'S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete: containing both the 
Antl(|nltics and tlm Wars of the Jews. 2 vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, embellished with 62 
beautiful Wood Engravings, various Artists (pub. at If. 4a.}, cloth bds., elegantly gilt, 14 j. 


WHITTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTER S AND GLAZIER’S GUIDE, containing the 

ni<i>.i opprvtved ineiiioiu oi I'liitatliitr evert kind bincv Wood and Marble, in Oil or Distemper 
Cniiiur, DrMiTiiA fur f le. orating A part mem-, aixi tlie Art ul .'«iaiiiiiig and Painting on Olaas, 
&c., with Kxani]»le8 fr nn Ancient W’indows, with the Su|ipleincni, tiu, illnstruted with lOi 
plates, of which 44 are coloured, (pub. at 21. U«.) cloth. If. lu«. 

WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER S MANUAL. Foolscap 8vo., 7 coloured plattts, 

and nunictous woodcuts (pub. at is.) clotli, tu. 

WIGHTWICK'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Romance of Attend History'. Impe- 
rial 8vo, with 211 Illustrations, Steel Plates, and Woodcuts (pub. at 2f. 124. Cd.), clout, If. 1«. 

1840 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium, Germany, and France, 24 fin* 
Plates by Lk Kicux, !fcc. Imperial 4to (pub. at If. 184.), half morocco, If. 44. 1837 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like DrawSIgs, in • « 
liandsonie pnrtbillo (puh. at I2f. 124.), imperial folio, 5f. 34. 

WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, C4 beautiful Line Engravings by Mit-lkw, Horsburok, 
aiul others. 2 vols. Imperial 8vu (pub. at 6f. 64.), h.alf bound mor. extra, gilt edges, 21. 124. 6d. 

1820 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by Lritch 
Reitciiif, new edition, edited by K. Jkssk, Esq., illustrated wUli upwards of r,o beautiTal 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, royal 8vo., gilt cloth, 154. 

WOOD'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PAL7V1YRA AND 

BAl.liKC. 2 vols. in 1, imperial folio, rontnining no fine Copper-plate Engravings, some 
very large and (olding (pub. at 71. 7s.), luilf morocco, uncut, 31. 134. 6d. 1827 


jaaturnl ll^tstorji, glgrittilturc, ^c. 


ANDREWS’ FIGURES OF HEATHS, with Scientific Descriptions. 6 vols. royal P o, 
with 31)0 beantifnlly coloured Plates (pub. at l.>/.), cloth, gilt, 71. 104. 1844 

BARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA; OR. insToriY OF THR 
MKOICT N Al. PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated by ujiwards of 200 
Coloured Figures of Pl.ints (pub. at3f. 3*.), cloth. If. 164. ISIS 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

In which the characters oJ'eacl. Genu.s are displayed in the most elaborato manner. In a series 
of magnified Dissections and Flguies, highly riiilahed In Colours. Imp. 8vo, IM.ites, Of. 18.'18-42 

BEECHEY. — BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, comprising an 

.\ceouiu of the Plants collected bv Messrs. Lav and Cot r.TE, and other Officers of the 
Expedition, •'■.InriiRr the Voyage to’ the Pacific and Behrimr’s Straits. By Sin Wicliam 
Jackson Hookkk, and G. A. W. Arnoit, Kbu., illustrated by pxi Plates, heautlftilly en* 
graved, complete in 10 parts, 4lo (pub. at 7f. IO4.), of. 1831-41 

BEECHEV.—ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, ctmiplJed ftom the 
Collections and Notes of Captain Bki . hi s tlie snrio.iic in ntli men who accompanied 
the ExpeiUtlon. The Mammali.a. by Tb Ri- 11 xnr.'i.x , « )rni'h.i| .ey, I'y N. A. Viuors, Erq., 
Pislie'., bj^G. T. Lav, Kf.fi., and ‘E. T. Bi \si n, L-u., I'ni.i.iren, by BicfiARD OwEW; 
Esq.; Reptiles, by John Euwaro Gras, 1 ..q,, Sh -11-, in U . miv kruy, Esq.; and Geology, 
by the Rev. Dr. IUtcki.anh. 4to, iliiistratod )n- 47 Plates', cont.iining many hundred Figurm, 
beautifully colcured by Sowbkry (pub. atSf. is.), cloth, 31. 13s. Od. 1839 
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CATALOGUE OF »EW BOOKS 


BOLTON'S. NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS lllusirateJ -ith 

Fljfures, the size of Life, of the Hirda. Inpih Male jirnl Frinali . in ilieir most Natnr.ii AMitL-deR: 
their Nests *nd Erks, Food, Favmirlie PI.hiIk. Sliiii«-s, Tn-e.-, Vf . sic. New F.iltii<-ii, leMsed 
and very considerahly augmented. 1 ' voU. in i. me liuiii tin, cniiinining 80 beautifully cnluiired 
plates ( puh. at Ht. Rn. ), half tiouiid ninroi-rn. irlil liarks, intt edttes. .1/. S*. IH1& 


BRITISH FLORIST, OR LADY'S JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. 6 vola. 8vo, 81 
coloured plates of tiowers and groups (puh. at 41. 10«.), cloth. If. 14^ 1846 

BROWN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 

OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, ■wltli Figures, Descriptions, and Localities of all 
the Species. Royal 8vo, conlaliiiiv on 27 large Plates, 330 Figures of all tlie kmmii British 
Species, In their full size, accurately drawn from Nature (pub. at 13*.), cloth, 10*. (iiJ. 1845 


CURTIS'S FLORA LONDINENSIS; Revised and Improved hy Okor<;e Graves, ex- 
tended and continued Viy Sir W. Jackson llooKfR; comprislngtlieHistoryorPlantsliidl- 

C mous to Great Britain, with Indexes; the Drawings made by Syih'miam, EnwAiios, and 
INDEKV. 5 vols. royal folio (or l'''‘ p -rt-i. com it,-iiii;r 1.17 I'laies, exlilhn iiig the uili natural 
size of each Plant, with magiuliril Di-s-ciO'ii' of il.e Parta of Fi •icMili aiu n. Jiir., oil heauti- 
fally coloured (puh, at 87f. 4«. in putsi, h.ili hinmd in-iro-ru, ifp e.lges gilr, .luf. 1835 


DENNY— MONOQRAFHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANNI>€, OR BRITISH 

SPF.CIES ()F PARASITE INSECTS i pui'li^lieJ under the uatroniige of tlie Britlsli Associa- 
tion), 8vo, numerous heautifully cuioured plates ol Lice, containing several hundred magnlHcd 
figures, cloth. If ID M. S> 1843 


DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 4 volumes, royal 4to. 
numerous woodcuts (pub. at 14f. 8.». ), cloth, if. ii*. <ja', 1831-1838 


DON’S HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS; thirteenth Edition, Bvo (pub. at If. 4*.), cloth, 12*. 

1845 

DONOVANS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA. Enlarged, hy 
J. O. Westwood, Ksip, F.L.S., 4to with .38 plates, containing upuards of 120 exquisitely 
coloured figures (pub. at til. fit.), cloth, gilt, reduced to 2/. 2*. 1843 

DONOVAN S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Enlarged, by 
J. O. We.stwood. Ksq., F.L.S., 4to, with 50 plates, containing upwards of 120 ex(|Uisiteljr 
coloured (igurea (puh. at «/. 6*.), cloth, gilt, 2f. .5*. 

“Donovan’s works on the Insects ol liitUa and China are splendidly illustrated and ex- 
tremely useful.”— A'oft/evfof. 

“The entoniologleal plates of our rountrvmr n D<.rio\ni,, are highly colmircd, elegant, and 
useful, rspecliihj tio'se c>'iii..ii r d i,is .pifirto v.-l.m.e-. i Iiise< l- of India and Oiina), wliore • 
great Puiiil'Hr of spei le" ate Ji. lineiited for tlie fir -t lime.*' — .Ai/v,(nt.>n. 

DONOVAN S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. VD.-inseots, ic rote, 

— Birds, 10 vols.- Sliell.s, 5 voLs. — Fishes, i -In.- G. ii.iroi ed', 1 \ois. - 39 voLs. Bvo. 

containing 1198 beautifully coloured pi.tii (piil. »i o>. I't. 1. no ird>,, v w. 17*. 'I In- same set of 
39 vols. hound in 21 (nvih. at 73f. I"- 1, h.ill green morocco exira, gilt edges, gilt backs, 30f. 
Any of the classes may he had separately. 

DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Rural Affairs In 
Oenerdl,New Edition, Enlarged, thick Kvo., with To wood engravings (puh. at 13*.), cloth, 
8*. fid. 1843 


DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; wherein are exhibited 

upwards of GOO exotic Insects, ol the East atid West I ndiC', C’tiuia. New Iloii .nd, Nortli and 
South America. Germany, &c. By J. O. Westwood, I , F. I ..S Sei rtiio \ el the Rntouio- 
loglcal Society, &c. 3 vohs, 4to, l.>0 Plates, most beautifully coloured, containing above 000 

figures of Insecta (originally pub. at 1.5f. Li*.), half lumiul morocco, 6f. 1(>«. Gd. 1837 

EVELYN S SYLVA AND TERRA. A Di.scoxrrse of Forest Trees, and the Propagation of 
Timber, a Philnsophical Discourse of the Earth ; w ith Life of the Author, and Notes by Dr. A. 
Hunter, 2 vols. royal 4to. Fifth improved Edition, with 4C Plates (puh. at 3f. 5*.), cloth, 2f. 

1825 

FITZROY AND DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE IN THE BEAGLE. 

Ififi plates, mostly coloured, 3 vols, royal 4to. (puh. at 9f.), cloth, 5f. .i*. 1838-43 

GREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, comprising the Principal Species found in Great 
Britain, Inclusive of all the New Species recently disrovored In Scotland. 6 vols. royal 8vo, 
300 beautifully coloured Plates (puli, at IGf. Ifi*.), half morocco, 8f. 8*. 1823-8 

This, though a complete Work in itself, forms an almost lr.Jispensable Supplement to the 
thirty-six volumes of Sowerhy’a English Botany, which does not comprehend Cryptogamous 
Plants. It Is one of the most scientific and best executed works on ludlgenous Botany ever 
produced in this country. 

HAROWICKE AND GRAY'S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty parts, forming two vote., 
royal folio, 202 coloured platea (pub. at 21L), sewed, 121. 12*., or m^foccu, gilt edges, 
Ul. 14*. 

HARRIS S AURELIAN; OR ENGL»SH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES, TT.eir 

Itaiursl Hlhtory, together wlili the I'lanii, on eliii h iliey feed; New and greatly improved 
Edition, bv J. O. Westwood. L''Q.. F.I .S.. xic., in I vol. sm. folio, wltli 44 plates, containing 
above 4011 Agiiies of Mollis, Buiierrtiei-, rnicnii'inrs. trr.. and tlie Plants on which they feed, 
exquisitely coloureu after the original d awli.gs. iMif-houn.l morocco, 4/. 4*. • 1840 

This extremely beautiful work is the only one which contains our English Moths and Butter- 
of the full natural aiae. In nil their changes of Caterpillar, Chrysiute, &c., with the plant* 
an which they fea^ 
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HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM ; OR. FIGURES OF FERNS 

Wiiii I'f.SC'lUn TONS. inaii> i-f wliii li liaip hepii altojrether unnutlrnd by Botaiitstc, or hav* 
n"' torrpciI\ fik-'irpil. 2 vols. rt>lio. ulib 24n heautlAilly coloured Plates (pub. at 25/. 

halt riiorfK-cn, riM edut-s, 12/. T.'*. 1829-31 

Tlie irrandest and most valuable of the many acientiflc Works produced by Sir William Hooaer. 


HOOKERS EXOTIC'FLORA, contnmlnR Fljrurea and Deacrlptlona of Rare, or otherwise 
irin resMiiK Lxotlr IMams, enperlnily nf hucIi as are deserving of beinR cultivated in our Oar- 
dciit. 3 vola. Inipeiiol Hvo, coiiiaiiilnir 232 larfre and b«»utirully coloured Piatea (pub. at 15/.), 
cloth, 6/. <ta. 1823-1827 

This 1« the most superb and attractive of all T>r. Hooker’s vahiahle works. 

'• riip ‘ Kx<»ilc Fl ua,' l.\ lir. Iln-.itcr. Is liWe ibaf of all the Botanical puhllcationa of the in- 
di inMkfiil.lf* aiithiir, excellent, an.i ii asiunies an nppesrance of finish and perfection to 
wbit Ii nelilier the Botanical Minrn/tiie n-ir Kvirtster can externally lay claim.” — Loudon. 


HOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY: contaliiinjr riirures and Descriptions of such Plants 
.1 . r-i >1111 Ml end iliein.'ie' ve 1 •'% ihrir ii'>kel'> . r irit v. nr . nr hi the n tes to wliicli they arc 

Ml ilie Arta, in Nfednuii-. nil. I iii I •.■iiie<.Ta- l-.cononiy , toRellier with orcaKionak 
r >isrilcal NntiiCi nml 1 ii<i>r>ii •li' ii, ainl nrca-lnnsil Portraits and Memoirs of eminent 
J^'aiiioi:!. 4 8v<>, nunicr->i<s I-I.iti ■>. «ome < uloiirtd (pub. at 3/. ), clotli, 1/. 1834-42 


HOOKER'S BOTANICAL WH6CELLANY; confainlnR Fijnires and De-criptlons of Plants 

which reconiniend themselves by their noveliv, rarity, nr bu.iory, or h> the ii-es to wliicli they 
are .ipplied in the Arts, in Medicine, aiul in Ihunesiic I'.coiioiny, toireiher with occasional 
iiiifnnictil Notices and Information, including many valuable Communicaiiont, from dtstin- 
pmshed ScieniHic Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vola. royal 8vo, with 153 piates, many finely 
coloured (pub. at hi. 5#.), ffilt elotb, 'll. 12*. fid. 1830-33 

HOOKER’S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA ; OR, THR BOTANY OF BRITISH 

NORTH AMERICA. lUuatralod by 240 plates, complete in Twelve Parts, royal 4to, (pub. 
at 12/. 12*. ), 8/. The Twelve Parts complete, done up in 2 vols. royal 4to, extra cloth, 8/. 

1829-40 

HUISH ON BEES; THPIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
New riii>l iTccnilv Improved Edition, coiitalninir also the latest Di.'icoverics and I mprovementa 
111 r\er\ ilcp.nriment of the Apiarv, with a tlescrlptloii of the most ajMiroved Hi vks now in use, 
ihicK i:'ini>, I'ariruil and iioinerous Woodcuts (pub. at 10*. fid.), cloth, gilt, fi«, fid. 1844 


JOHNSON'S GARDENER, complete In 12 vols. with numerous woodcuts, contaMng the 
Potato, one vol. — Cucumber, one vol, — Grape V’ine, two vols.— -Auricula and Aspnri^us, one * 
vol, — Pine Apple, two vols. — StrawVierry, one vol. — Dahlia, one voi,— Peach, one vol. — Apple, 
two vols.— together 12 vols. l2mo, woodcuts (pub. at I/, lo*. ), cloth, 12*. 1847 

' either of the volumes may he had separately (pub. at 2*. fid.), at la. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDENING, numerous Woodcuts, very 

thick 12ino, cloth lettered (pub. at lo*. fid.), 4*. A comprehensive and elegant volume. 1846 

LATHAM’S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. Being the Natural History and Descrip- 
tion of ail the Birds (above four thousand) hitherto known or described by Naturalists, with 
the Svrioiiv Hies of prcccdintr 'Vrlii-is, ihe ‘•••conJ (iilniBed and Iniprnvcil Edition, < ompre- 
heridliiB all ine diio'ov ei ies In Orniihnlotrv snbsciiiieiit to ilic loriner piihlK nilon, and a General 
In-lex, II vols. In I", 4to, « iili iipw aril-, of ‘iiM. ( olonred i’laics, leTicrrd ( pub. m ’jt./. 8*. ), cloth, 
7/. 17*. ijd. 1S21-28. The same with the plBie*< exijuislteij coloured like drawings, 

11 vola. Ill 1<), eleganll> half bound, green morocco, leili lUgea, 12/. 12*. 


^EWIN’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Third Edition, with an Index of the Scientific Namea and Synonymes by Mr. Oovi.j> and Mr. 
Eytox, folio, 27 plates, coloured (pub. at 4/. 4*.), hf. bd. morocco, 2/. 2*. 1838 


LINDLEY’S BRITISH FRUITS; OR, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MOS1 
IMPORTANT VARIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 8 vols. 
royal 8vo, containing i:>2 most beautitully coloured plates, chiefly by Mrs. Withers, Artist 
to the Horticultural Society (pub. at 10/. 10*.), half bound, morocco extra, gilt edges, &L 5*. 

1841 

This is an exquisitely heaiitifnl work. Every plate la like a highly flnlalied drawing, 
Hniilar to those in tlie Horticultural Tiausactiona.” 

LINDLEY’S DIGITALIUM MONOGRAPHIA. Folio, 28 plates of the Foxglove (pob. at 

4/. 4*.), cloth, 1/. 11*. fid. 

the same, the plates beautifully coloured (pub. at 64. 6*.), cloth, 3/. 12*. 6d. 


LOUDON'S (MRSi ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being Popular Descrtpttena, 

Tales, and Anecdotes of more than Five Hundred Animals, comprehending all the Guadruneda, « 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c. of which a knowledge Is indispensable in polite educa* 
tion. With Indexes of Scientific at 1 Popular Names, an Explaration of Terms, and a# Ap- 
pendix of Fabulous Animals, iiliiKiraicd upwards of 500 beautiful woodcuts by Hkwicx, 
Harvey, Whimpkk, and others. New bditir.n, revised, enlarged, and corrected to the 
present statj of Zoological Knowledge. In one ildrk vol. post 8vo. gilt cloth, 7*. fid. 1838 

LOUDON’S (J. C.) ARBORETUM ET FRUTICE7UM BRITANNICUM, or the 

Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native an-l Forenen, da ilncHieil and dcsiribcd, with their propa- 
gation, culture, management, and uvcv. Sfconal ;iii|.r.,vtfj Ldiilon, 8 vols. Kvu, wtih above 
400 piatea of trees, and upwards of 3500 muo-Ilu'* uj ucca unJ aLiuns (pub. bi I"/.), 5/. ti. 1844 
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CATALOGUE OK NEW BOOKS 


MANTELL’S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK, the M1CJ)ALS OF CREATIOir 

or FifRl I.L'iisoiiR III Genlog^i', nod iii n.i- mh.u m im.-imr Rpin.-iin'- ; includinpr Geological Ex” 
ruFiiioiis III il.e I?Ie of hhepiici. Kriiriiii fi. I Lwpa. F-irr i, Charuwood Forest, Furring” 

don, Sulmlnn, Cairn-, Ralh, RrintMi. ( im-.n, Mafi-wk, Criih Mill, &c. By Gideon Ai<gbr” 
TkON Maniiii, K<o., l.I.n, F R.S., &c. Two thick vols, foolscap 8vo, with coloured 
Plates, and several hundred hpautifiil Woodcuts of Fossil Remains, cloth gilt, ll. 1«. 1844 

MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or a Familiar Exposition of Geological Phe- 
nomena. Kixth greatly enlarired anti improved Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, coloured Plates, and 
upwt^rds of 200 Woodcuts, gilt clutl^ie^. 1848 

MANTELLS GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT; 

and along the adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire. In 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous beautifully 
executed Woodcuts, and a Geological Map, cloth gilt, 12*. 1841 

MUDIE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS; OR, THE FEATIIEREH 
TRIBES CF THE BRITISH 1SI.AN1>S. 2 vols. Bvo. New Edition, the Plates beauti- 
fully coloured (pub. at 11. 8*.), cloth gilt, 10*. 1835 

“This is, without any exception, the most truly charming work on Ornithology which has. 
hitherto appeared, from the daya of M i'lmighl.y downwarus. Other authors describe,i 
M mile paints ; other authors gi\ e the hiisk, Miiilic the kernel. We most heartily concur 
■with the opinion expres.sed of tlila work hy Leigh Hunt (a kindred spirit) in the first few 
nnnil.cia nf bis rieht pit asuni / The ^deRcriptions of Bewick, Pennant,', 

Icwiii, Monti.gii. and t\eii t^’ii-oit, viii not for an fnstant stand comparison with the 
spirit -Mirrlng eiii iiiaiii'iis ni Mn-ne' . * i,. mg pen,’ Hs it has been called. We are not ac- 
r|naiiiii<l wiui any antliiir » ho o.- ii iirii-.ii>.iy unites beauty of atyle with strength and nervo r 
of expression ; he does not specify, hut paints,” — IVooil't Ornithological Guide. 

RICHARDSON S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, mmpri.sing a familiar Explanation of 

Geology and its associate Sciences, M ,n< r.iiog« . l'i.,\ sicul Geology-, Fossil Concliology, Fossil 
Botany', and Palseontology, including iMrtcinuis f.-r lorrning Collections. Sic. By G. F.j 
Richaiiiison, F.O.S. (formerly with Dr. Mantell, now of the British Museum). Second 
r.Jitioii, < onsidernhtj iril.iigi.l uri-l impiovcd. One thick vol. post Bvo, illustrated by upwards 
of 2t.i' Woii.lcuts (pub. at Im. oJ.), clolli, 7*. fid. 1845 


SELBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 

Figures i.f Hiliish Hiids, coniaiiiuig ex u i .m.l imiiii.ii ic. prcseiitu' 'ii< ir full natural size, 

of ull ilir k ni-w n speciis found in Great lli it.iin, is t F igiires iii 2 .'h > c i"iiiuli / coloured Plates. 
2 vols. ilepliHiii lolio, elegantly half hoiAiU morocco (pub. at I":i'.1, giii btuk and gilt edges,; 
aU. 10«. 1834' 

“Cue grandest work on Ornithology piibllebe.l In this country, the same for British Birds' 
tliat AiidiibiiirB is tor ilio birds <>f Amern a. Lv. ry ilguie, excepting in g very few instances of 
extreinelv large Idrds, Is of the full natural sire, beautilully and accurately drawn, with all the 
spirit oi nil..”- .-l.■nl/•J />// /.W, 

“ What a trcaRiire, during .i rainy Inreiiiioii In the country, is such a gloriously Illuminated 
work iis tills (i| Mr. Selby ! It is, mIiIiouI .l■■^lbt. the ino«t s]»li uiiid of the kind ever published 
III Hr ii.’iin, nnii v ill st mJ a comparl.-tun, w illmut anj eclipn,- <»i iis lustre, with the most magni- 
ficent ornithological illustrations of the riencli bcIiokI. Mr. biliiy has long and deservedly 
ranked htgli as a scientific naturalist.” — Blackwood' t Magazine. 


SELBY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, a vols. svo. Second 

Edition (pub. at H. l*.), boards, 12*. 1833 

SIBTHORP'S FLORA GR^CA. The most costly and magnificent Botanical work ever pub- 
llsbed. 10 vols. lolio, with looo beautifully coloured Plates, half bound morocco, publishing 
by subscription, and the number strictly limited to those subHcrlbed for (nub. at 2.121. ), 63f. 

Separate Prospectuses of Ibis work are now ready for delivery. Only forty copies of th8 
origiiml stock exist. No greater number of subscribers’ names can therefore be received. 


SIBTHORP'S FLOR/E GR/EC/E PRODROMUS. Slve Plantamm omnium Bnumeratio, 
quiis in Provinciis aut lusulls Gracuv; inveuit Joii, Sibtuoup: Characteres et Synonyma 
omnium cum Annotationibus Jac. Edv. Smith. Four parts, in a thick vols, 8vo (pub. at* 
21. 2«.), 14*. Londini, ISIS 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete Introduction to the' 
Science, illusirated by upwards of 850 Figuies of Shells, etched on copper-plates. In which the 
most cliararteri.stlc examples are given of ail the Genera establlBhed up to the yiresent time,; 
arranged in Lamarckian Order, accompanied by copious Explanations; Observations respect- 
ing till- Geogiapliical or Geological disfrihiitlon of each; T.-ibular Views of the Systems oP 
Lamarck and D« B!ainvi)le; a Glossary of Technical Terms, Sic. New Edition, considurahly 
enlarged and Improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added, 8vo, cloth, 18*. 
The plates coloured, cloth, If. 16*. 1846 


SOWERBY'S CONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: OR, COIOI^red FIGURES 
OF ALT. THE H1TH15RTO UNFIOURED SHELLS, complete in ^00 Siielis, «vo, coroprU- 
iiig several thousand Figures, in parts, all heautifiiBy coloured (pub. afl5/.>f 7f. lOs. 1845 


SPRY’S BRITISH COLEOFTERA DELINEATED; containing Figures and Description* 
dfall the Genera of British Beetles, edited by Shuckard, Svo, with 94 plates, comprising 688 ' 
figures of Beetles, beautlfivly and most accuiately drawn fpuh. at 4 I. 2*.), cloth. If. 1*. 1848 

“The most perfect work vet pubfished in this department of British Entomology.” 


STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 12 vols. 8vo, loo coloured PlatA (pub. at Slf.L> 
half bound, gf. 8*. 1888^ 

——Or sepaiateiy, Letidoptcra. 4 vols. if. 4*. Coi.roptera, 5 vols. U, U. jDemcavtbba*' 
Oethop., Neuru* , 5ia , I v«t ll «• Uymewovtkra, 2 vols. 3f. •»* 
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SWAINSON'S EXOTIC CONCHpLOGY; oil, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
HAKE, RKAU l lFUL, OR UNDESCIURED SHELLS. Royal 4to, roniaiiuiif; {>1 lar.ire aii-l 
heautllully coloured dgures ot Sliella, hail hound mor. gilt edges (pub. at U. 5i), lie'. 12.v. iui. 


SWAINSON'S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, ORIGINAL FIGURES AN!> 
Rll'I H'N^ NEW, RARJ., i-lt INTERESTING AMMAI.S, selected chu tlv 
(lurn ilie Clas^“H ol < »rii;tr.oltig> , , and Concholoiry. 0 vol.s. roj al svo, coiitaiiitiig 

318 huely coloured plates <i>ub. at iGA Id#.), hall bound morocco, gilt edgea, tii. y». 


SWEET'S FLORA AUSTRALASICA ; or. a .‘«r.I T CTION of handsome OR 
CUUKiUS PLANTS, Ni.Vivis Ne\i ll..Iiui..l ai.il i!.e .i,lh Sea lalmuU. lo No.^. Ion i..g 
1 vol. royal 8vo, complete, wiiii jo be-uituuHj clouied j#.iiei, (pub. at 3i. 15#.), cloth, 1/. w.v. 


SWEET'S CtSTINE>E; OR, NATURAL ORDER OF CISTUS, Oil ROCK ROSE. 
Ni>s. ftiriniag I vol. ruyat 8vo, complete, with 112 heautilully coloured platee (i>ul<. at 5/. 3‘.), 
cloth, UL 12#. del. 

** Cite ol'the most Interesting, and hitherto the scarcest of Mr. Sweet’s beaiitltui publicatlous.” 


JFliscellnneous ©ngli'sh Httcrature, 

INCbUniNO 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 


BACON’S WORKS, both English and Latin. With an Introductory Esssv, and copious 
Indexes, Complete la 2 largo vols. imperial Hvo, Portriiit (puu. at 2L 2#.), cloth, W. IG.t. Ibdi 

BACON S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, with Memoir and Notes 
by Dr. Taylor, square 12mo, with 34 Woodcuts (pub. at4».), ornamcatai wrapper, 2«. Gd. 

1840 

BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Dlscovery\r the 
American Continent. Twelfth Edition, 3 vols, 8vo (publbhed at 21, 10«.), cloth, H. li«. i,d. 

ISir 

BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, from A.n. 1000 to 1810. Hv .lovr.l'ii AntnN, of 
Oreeiivicii itoHpital. 2 tltick elegantly )>rn)tcd vols. foolscap 8vo, illustrated li\ :M 1‘oilrnlu 
of Riitish A<linirH!.s, bcautitully engraved on Steel, and nuutcruu.s Woodcuts ul'lLtttlis lonii 
at 1/. 1#.), cletii gilt, H#. IfHj 

“Tlvesc volumes are in v,aluahle; they contain the very pith and marrow of our host Naval 
Hl«tnru;s and (TirotUcIcs..*' — Sitn. 

“'I'he iiest and most complete repo.sitory of the triumphs of the British Naw ahich h.-s jcl 
Issued from the prc.ss .” — Umted Strrvtce Guj:ette. 


BORDERER 5, THE TABLE BOOK, or G.atborir.gs of the l.oral History aiul Romance of 

lilt- .•'loiiisii Ifordera, by M. A. RiciiAUt '■on. lof N* »irBs ' ic i. r mii... i.i.i i,,. in 4 

ro%.,i s,,., lii,.sii.,u-u with nearly lOOO interesting V.,..,acuis, e>.iia cloib ipii. .n u. pu.),’ 
If. It#. iHUi 

* ** One of tlie clieapc.st and most attractive sets of books imaginable. ’ 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER, 

Inco) poriitiim liis 'four to the 11. i . ..n s. .m.l .. . onipaiiied hv the Conmientaric.s of all uro- 
rediiig Ediiors: with ntinieto..> ...i.i,' aial i lluat'ratlve AnecdoicR, to whuh iiu* 

added I'uo bupplemeiiliuy Volumes of Anecdotes by llAWKt.ss, Piozzi, M urimi v, Tr i.iis, 
lli.vNni Its, St I I-. viv.Ns, and others. 10 vols. l2mo, illustrated l>y upwards ol Ao Views, I'oi ■ 
traits, and Shcots ot wVutosrnphs. (Inely engrav ed on 8tcel, front Drawings by Sluiilicld. Haul- 
ing, .Ve., chith, tcdiued to i/. ly#, 

This new, imiiroved, and greiitiy enlarged edition, beautifully printed in the pojtular form ot 
Sir Waltci Stott, and Eyntn's Wurk.s, is just kih ti an edition ns Dr. Johnson liiniseif loted fiml 
rcfoiiunciided. 1 ii tine ot the Ana recorded in the .•Uipplemeiiiarj volume.^ of the {resent ed.- 
tion, he “ IJook.s thiit .. im may carry to the fire, .lud hold readily in your bund, are the 

most jjsclul , •liter all. Snch books forni the mass ot general and easy reading.” 

BOURniitNNFS ME!V>0!RS OF NAPOLEON, one stout, cVisoIy, but clogantU' printed 
V..1.. ... lu. i.iii.jT; Will, title equeutriati Eortruit of Napoleon and Fi ontispiccu (pub. atSv.) 

■ 1«U„ 


BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz,, Spectator, Tatlcr, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, Idleiw and 
Connutseni, 3 thuk vols. 8vo, porttaita (pub. at 21. cloth, H. 7t. Either volume may be 
bad separate. ^ 

POSITS, CABINET EDITION, ronlalning the complete works of the prinefnaJ 
English i-oets, troin Alnion to Kiike ttnite. 4 vols. po.st 8vo (slae of Standard Ltbraryl 
printed m a >erj small but l.eautilui i> m*, 2* Aledatllon i’vrtrttits (pub. at 2L 2s.), cloth, ISs. ^ 
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XA 


bROUGHAWl'S (J.oao) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Estay on th« British Consttt^ 

tl<w», .< vuU. 8vo (puh. at ll. lU. (m.'.), cii>th, W. I*. 1S44-6 

■ ■ ' ItriliKli Conallttuion (a portion of ihr prerniinff worki, Rto, cloth, 3*. 

BHOUGHAfirtS (LORD) HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN, and other 
I'u^ilic Cliaractcrs of the time of Georire IH. Vol. 111. royal 8vo, with lU fine portraits 
(pub. at W. u.),c'luth, 134. 1810 

BROUGHAM’S (LORD) LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS «AND SCIENCE, Who 

fioui ihlied ill the time of Oeorife ill, royal Ovo. with 10 fine portraits (pub. at If. It.), cloth, 124. 

1K45 

the same, aJao with the portraits, demy 8vo (pub. at U. !«.), cloth, lOt. 6d, 1846 


BROWNES (SIR THOMASI WORKS, COMPLETE. Incltullng his Vulgar Errors, 
Rellgio Mt'dici, Urn llorlwl, (.'hrlstliiii MoruU. ('••rreKpoiideiice, Journals, and Tracts, many of 
them hitherto unimhlishetl. The uh.ue miieiie'l and edited by Simon Wilkin, F.L.S. 4 
vols. Hvi». (ine Portrait (pith, at 2/. Ht.t, clotli, I/. 11*. Ofl. lUckenmj, 1830 

“Sir Thomas lirowne, the cmiiempornry of Jeremy Taylor, Hooke, Bacon, Selilen, and 
Bolu ri Uurtoii, is uiuloulitedly one ii{ tlie moat elo(|uent and poetical of that great literary era. 
His ihoiiir/ii,'. are often truly suhtime, and alwuya coiive5'»}d in the most impressive language.'! 
— CAnwthrr*. 


BUCKINGHAM'S AMERICA; HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

vi/. Noithcrti States, 3 vole, - Ka.slern and VV'asterii atiitea. .3 \oIm., Southern or Slave States, 
2 v»l.s , Canada, Nova Scmla, New ItruiiHwirk, and ilie other British Provinces in North 
Ainc'ica, I vol. Together U stout vols. Hvn, iitinierouK fine Engravings (puh. at fif. lOr. 6d.), 
Clutli, •it. 124. fid. 1841-4S 

“ Mr. Buckingham goes delB'erately through the States, treating of all, historirnlly and sta- 
tlsticjilly of their rise and progre.sa, iheli manufactures, trade, population, to])ograpliy, fer- 
tility, resources, morals, manners, education, and su forth- Hit vulumet will bejound a tlore- 
lit k"iirmtlrtige.".—Alhmjmtn. 

** A very entire and comprehensive view of the United States, diligently collected hy a man 
of great acuteness and ohscrvatlon." — l.iterary Gatette. 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS with a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Rocp.rs. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo, closely hut handsomely printed tpuh. at 2i!. 24.), cloUt, If. lh«, 1841 


BURKES ENCYCLOP/tDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY 

OK I'.NGl, AND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Comprising a RegiMry of all Arinmial 
Bearings, Cri'sts, and Mottoes, from the Earliest Period to the I’resr ni lime, Ihl hiding the 
late Grants ti> the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, jnd a Dlitionaty of 
Terms. Tliird Edition, witli a Soppleinent. One very large vol. impcnui 8vo, liuiitituliy 
p^riiiCcil in Kiuall type, in douhle colninns, hy Whittinuu am, emhetlislied with an elahorate 
Frontispiece, rich'ly lllumiiialed in gold and colours; also Woodcuts (pub. at 2f. 24.), cloth 
gilt. If. i>s, 1844 


The most elaborate and useful Work of the kind ever puiillshed. It contains upwards of 
80,000 atinorial hearings, and IncorporatoK all that have hitherto been given hy Guillim, Ed- 
mondson, Collins, Nishet, Beiry, llotison, and others, hesides many thousand names which 
have never appeared In any prevlou.s Woik. Tliis volume, in fact, in a small compass, but 
witliout shriilgment, contains inure than four ordinary i|uurtus. 


BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BY 

SIH WALIKH SCOTT, CAMPBELL, Wt i u | ln w i • i H . HKKllAltl, &c. Royal 8vo, 
fine Poririiit a{ul I’lates ({luh. at tHr. ), cloth, wiiti Byron, I'u Od. 1842 


Thi.s is positively the only complete edition of Burns, in a single volume, Svo. It contains 
not only every scrap which Burn* ever wn>te. wnetlicr )>rose or verse, hut also a consUieralile 
iiumhe’r ot .Scotch national airs, collected aiul illustrated hy iiim (not given elsewhere) and full 
and Inteicstitig accountii of tlie occHSioiih and circuiuKtances of his various writings. The 

verv surf till cre-i mg Lite hy Allan Cuniiingtiniii ahoie occuiues Iii4 pages, and the 

Inline- -O'. I i.i.iihnry arc very copious. The whole form.* a thick elegaiiily primed volume, 
ssieii.iiiic III lilt t>- Ills page*. The other edition*, including one pnhiished in similar sliui»c, 
with HO ..i rhl. iiiei.i ol the Life hy Allan Cnnninghnin, comprised in v>iily 47 pages, and ths 
whole volume in only 5()4 pages, do not contain above two-thiids of the above. 


CAMPBELLS LIFE AND TIMES OF PETRARCH. With Nonces of Boccaccio and his 
lllustrioiiN Coiiteiiiporaries. Second Edltiou. 2 vols. bvu, fine Portraits and Plates (puh. at 
If. Il«. lid.), cloth, 124. 1844 

CARY’S EARLY FRENCH POETS, a Series of Notices and Translations, with an Intro- 
ductory sketch of the History of French Poetry; Edited hy lil* Son, the Rev. Uknhv Caht. 
foolscap, Kvo, Cloth, 64. 1846 

CARY S LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS, supplemenUry to Dr. Johnson's “Lives." 

Edited by Ins Son, foolscap 8vo, cloth. 74. 1644 

CHATHAM PAPERS, being the Correspondence of William Pittlf Eafl of Chatham 
Edited hy the Executors of his Son, John Earl of Chatham, and puhliahed from the Origina* 
, MaiiuHcripts in ilteir pussessiuo. 4 vols. Svo (puh. at 3f. 12s.), cloth, if. 64. 

Murray, 1838-48 

production of greater historical interest could hardly be imagined. It is a standard 

work, whit ll will directly pass into every library Aifrn/ry G«.'rffr. 

“There i* hardly any man In modern times who fill* so large a space in our laatory, and of 
whom we know so lUtie, as Lord Chatiiam , he was tlie greatest Statesman and Orator that 
^is country ever prodfgeadu VTe regard this Work, theiefure, us one of Ute greatest vafea."— ' 
Edinburgh /feview. 
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CHATTERTON’S WORKS. both Pro«e and Poetical, Incladlng hla Letters; with Notice* 
of his Mfe. History of th« R<iwlev Conlroveisy, and Notes Cmicui axu fCxplanutors . 2 vol's 

post 8vo, elegantly printed, with Kiigraved Fac-siniiles of Chattevtun’s Handwi itin’it and th* 
Bowley MBS. (pub. at lis.), cloth, M. Large Paper, 8 vota. crown Svo (pub. at It. t..), cloth, 
X2«. 1813 

“ Wartoa, Malone, Croft, Dr. Knox, Dr. Sherwln, and others, in prose; and Scott, Wordi- 
Worth, KlrUe White, Montgomery, Shelley, Coleridge, and Keats, in verse; have conferred 
JastiriK immortality upSn the Poems of Chatterton.” 

“ Chaiterton's was a genius 1 e that of Homer and Shakspeare, which appears not above 
once in many centuries.*' — I iremwut Knojt. 

CUVRKE’S (DR. E. D.) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, 

ASIA, AND AFRICA, 11 vols. 8vo, maps and plates (pub. at lUL), cloth, 3L 3<. 1827-34 


Classic tales, cahluei K.,lltlon, romprbslng the Vicar of Wakefield, Kliznhetb, Paul and 

Virginia, fiiilliver'- Ir-nei'i. .‘.ii-iiic', Seiitimciilal Jouriioy, Sorrows of Weiter, ‘I'lieod.isiui 
and Con.>taiitia, t'a ule of Diranio, and Raasclaa, complete in 1 vul. 12ii)o. ; 7 nieilailion por- 
traits (pub. at 10«. hr/.), clotli, 6<i. 

COLMAN'S (GEORGE) POETICAL WORKS, containing his Uroad Grins. Vagaries, and 
Eccentricities, 21 niu, woodcuts ipub. at 2 s. lid. ), cloth. Is. M. 1840 

COOPERS (J. F.) HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, from tJic l.ariiest^l'erlou to the Peace of 1813, 2 vols, 8vo (pui>. at U. gilt 

cloth, 12s. 183* 

COPLEYS (FORMERLY MRS HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 

AROMTION. Second Edition, with an Appendix, thick ainall 8vo, line Puitrait of 
Clarkson f pub. a> (it. ), cloth, 4s. bd. 1839 

COSTELLO S SPECIMENS OF THE EARLY FRENCH POETRY, from the time of 

tile Tr'iuh.idours lo the Ueigii of Henry IV, post 8vo, wnh 4 Plates, splendidly illuminated iJi 
gold and colours, cloth gilt, 18^. 1833 


COWPERS COMPLETE WORKS, EDITED BY SOUTHEY; comprising ills Poem*. 
Corresjuindence, and 'I'lniislatJon-s, with a Lite of the Autlior. 15 iiols. post 8vo, einiiellished 
with numerous exquisite Engravings, alter the designs of liARViiv (puh. at 3L 15*. ),^ cj oth , 

Tliis is the only complete edition of Cowpor's Works, prose and portical, which has ever 
been given to tlie world. Many oi them are still exclusively copyright, and consequeutly 
cannot np|>ear In any other edition. 


CRAWFURD'S (J.) EMBASSY TO SIAM AND COCHIN-CHINA. 2 tg}*- 8^®., 

Maps, and 23 Plates (pub. at IL ll». iul.), cL*L, Iki. 1830* 

CRAWFURDS EMBASSY TO AVA, with an Appendix on Fossil Remains by Profeasor 
Buckland. 2 vols. 8VO, with 13 Maps, Plates, and Vigueltes (pub. at U. ll». (id.), cloth, 
12,. 1834 


CRUIKSHANKS THREE COURSES AND A DtSSERT. A Series of Tales, in Three 
Sets, viz., Irish, Legal, and Mis< ellttiieous. Crow n 8vo, with 51 extremely clever and comic 
Illustrations ( juiblisliing in the Illustrated LHirary al .5*.) 

“Thi.s IS an exiraonlinary perforinunt c. Such au union of the iminter, tlie poet, and the 
nnvc)i.st, in one iierson, is unexampled. A lithe of the talent that goes to maklug the nturies 
w.mld set up a dozen ol annual writers, and a tithe ul the inventive genius that is displayed in 
tte illustrations would furnish a gallery.” — i>/jertator. 


DAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey of Four Months; with an 
Account of the War. Two vols., post Svo, with a new map ot Clihia (pub. al Ida.), eJoth, 8,. 

1841 


DIBDIN’S BIBLIOMANIA; OR BOOK-MADNESS. A Bibliographical Romance. New 

Edition, with consiileraiile Addilioii.s, ineludinir a Key to the asauuied Clluinicle rs in the 
Drama, and a bopplenient. 2 vols. royal hvo, baiidsontcly primed, einlielllslied tiy numerous 
Woodcuts, many of wliich are iio« first added (puh. at 3/. 3,.), cloth, U. 11^. iul. Laige Pape , 
imperial 8vo, of which only very lew copies were printed (puh. at &i. 5ff.), clotli, SC. l.:.r. (id. 

1843 

Thi-s celebrated Work, which unites the eiUertainrnent ol a romance with the most valuable 
Infoniiarioii on all hil>liugra)diicni subjertH, has long itcen very scarce and sold for conaideiabi* 
sums— -the siuall payier tor HI. , and the large paper fur upwards of 60 guineas ' 1 I 

OIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS, Admiralty edition, compieie, with a Memoir by T. 
DinniN, illustrated with 12 Characteristic Sketches, engraved on Steel by OaoKoh, CnuTK- 
SHAXK, I2IIIO, cloih lettered. 5*. 1848 

DOMESYic COOKERY, by a Lady (Mrs. RttKitKt.L) New' F-dltton, wfith numerous additional 

Receipts, h^ Mrs,BiKcH, J2mo., with 9 plates (puli, al (is.) cloth, 3«, 1846 

F>IRAKE'S SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES, liicliidiog the Biograjihy of the Poi^ 
criticrsni.s on lii.s Genius and Writings, a new Chroimlogi of l.is J'lays, alula Hi.story of tilfcr 
Mttiiiiers. Customs, ami Amusemeiits, Superstitions, Poetry, and Liierataie of Ihe Eilzsihcthan 
£ra. 2 vols. 4to (ahove 140U pages), with fine Poiirait and a Plate of Autographs (pub. at 
6L 5.t.), cloth, U. U. 1817 

** A iui(jlterl> production, the puhlication of which will l••rlll an epra-h in the •'■naksperian lits- 
torv of this country, it cempnses also a complete an.i iniuai iwiiiysi* ol all iiie (‘lays anil 
Poeias ol Shakspeare. and a coupieaenslve and powertui Bkotcti oi the cuuMopuraiy iiicx». 
tvic,” — Genllematt'* Jlapoxtiw. 
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ENGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES,. OR, REMARKABLE TRIALS. Square Mmo, (puK 
at 4«.), ornamental wrapper, 2«. 1844 

FENNS PASTON LETTERS, Orljrinal Letters of the Paaton Pamily, written during th«* 
Jlelai.t of Hniry VI, Edward 1 V, and llicliard 111, hy various Persons of Rank and Conse- 
«i>ii.-iii i>, i-liieily on Historical Subjects. New EniilnTi, with Notes and Corrections, comp let®, 
2 vols. iiound in 1 , square 12ino (puh, at lus. ), cloth Q.uaintly hound in maroon 

morocco, carved hoards, in the early style, prilt edpres, 13s. 1R4S» 

riie original edition of this very rurlous and interesting series of historirnl Letters is a rare 
hook, and soils for upwards of ten guineas. 'I’he present is not an ahrid^nicnt, ns might l>e 
eo|']>>iN,d fruni its I'ltriii, l.oi irises the xilinle matter by omittimr the doi)llciite version of the 
it nets written in at. orsoleii- l.tiig*.inge. and adopting only the more modern, roadalile vcrsioa 
pulil|-.)ied liy Feiin. 

“ 'I ho PuHlon l.ciicrs nre an Important testimony to the progressive condition of society, and 
come in As a precious link in the chain of tlie moral history of Kngland, which they alone in 
this j'eriod supjily. Tliey sturid Indeed Miiirly in Europe.” — ifallam. 

FIELOINGS WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Mom Juries, Aincii.i, .liiiiiiiiinn Wild. Jo^cidi Andrew-.. Plays, Essays, and Miscellanies.) 
Mtdiiiiii s. II, w itli ."1 t Diiifal Plates iij Croii.-.u\nk I'lh si 1/. i loth gilt, 1 ts. 1848 

“Of .'ill the wiirks uf imagiiiMiiun in u I, h I nj- Iisti pt n ms hai gi t cn origin, the writings of 
Ili iirt Fn-lJiiig :tre pc rhaiis iimst il)-( idtJit nud c \i. ' u .m-iy her own.” — Sir WaUer Scolt. 

I he Iloioer of liuinaii nature.” — l.i-rd JS^run. 

FOSTER’S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER ; on a Mnu’s Writing Memoira 
III lliiiiseir, nil the i-piiliei iCumnniic; on the A\i.r.'i>i|i of Xlen of Taste to Evangelical Rell- 
gliMi, .V.C. Fci'p. sen, I'lchiceiiih Ediru-ii (pi.h. at (t. ), cloth, 5.t. 1848 

" 1 have renil wlili the greuiC't admintf lun the I oi Mr. Politer. He is one of the must 

profovii'd ami elnqiieut writers that England lias ptod'irc d.” — Sir James Markinlosh. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition. 

elegaittly piinted, in fcap. 8vo, now Urst uniform with hia Eaaaya on Decision of Character, 
cloth. fi«. 1847 

”Mr. Foster always considered this his b«st work, and the one by which he wished his 
literary claims to he estimated.’* 

‘‘A work wlilch, popular and admired as it confessedly i3,)ia.s never met with the thousandth 
part of the attention which it deserves.'* — Or. Pye Smith. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, &C. New 

Edition, hy Colonel Johnes, with 120 beautiful Woodcutb, 2 vols. super-royal svo, cloth 
lettered (pub. at IL ICs.), IL 8r. 1849 


FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 74 plates, printed in gold and 
colons, 2 vols. super-royal 8ro, half bound, uncut (pub. at il. 10s.), il. io«. 

' the same, large paper, 2 vols. royal 4to, half hound, uncut (pub. at inf. IDs,), 61. 6e. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, with the 74 illuminated illustrations 

INSERTED, 2 vols, stiper-royal 8vo, elegantly half bound red morocco, gilt edges, einble* 
maticnlly tooled (i)ub. at 6f. 6«.), 4f. 10«. 1849 

GAZETTEER.— NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. AND GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more complete than any hitherto ptihllsbed. New Edition, revised 
and completed to tlic preaonl lime, by Jouk Tuom.sok (Editor of the Universal Alias, lLc.)t 
ve^ thick «vo (I04ii pages), Maps (pun. at 18.t.), cloth, 12*. 

This comprehensive vulume i.s the late.st, and bv far the best Universal Gazetteer of its size. 
It includes s full account of Affghanisian, New Zealand, &c. &c. 


CELL'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. Aa 

improved Edition, complete in 1 vol. «vo, with se'ernl Plates, riotli, 12». Witli a very large 
Map of Rome and its Environs (from a most carctiil trx'.inuiiitirKnl surM-y ). muunied on cloth, 
and folded in a case so as to form a volume. Together 2 xoli. 8xo, cloth, \l. is. 184g 

‘‘’I'hese volumes are so replete with xvhat Is valuable, that were we to cm])lo,v our entire 
journal, we could, after all, afford hut a me.-igii iiidn . 11100 ilmr iinerc-.t ami worth. It is, 

indeed, a lasti g memorial of eminent literary exirnon. de\«'ied to a siili^ici of great Irnport- 
auee, and one dear, not only to every scholar, out 10 t-xcry reader of inielligence to whom the 
truth of history is an object of considerHtion.” 


GILLIES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, Relating to Remarkable Periods of the 
iiuccess of the Gospel, ii.i. imiii.e the .Mqw ikIix and Supplement, with Prefaces and Con- 
tinuation by the Uev. il. Jto'.AU, royal uxo (jiui-. at 13*. od.), cloth, 7s. Gd. 1845 


GLEIG’S MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Govemor-General of Bengal. S 

vols. 8va, fine Portrait ('}uib. at 2f. 5*.), cloth, 1/. 1*. 1841 

GOETHE'S FAUST, PART THE SECOND, ns completed in 1831, translated into English 
Verse by Johk Macdonald Bell, Esq. beconU Edition, fcap. Svo (pub. at C«.), cloth, 3s. 

1843 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, witii n Life and Notes. 4 voln. fcap. Svo, with engraved. 7 ^Iob and 
Plates by Stotkakd and Cruik.siiank. New and elegant Edition (pub. at If.l, extra 
cloth, 12s. • « 1848 

“Can any author— can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith for the variety, 

*• beauty, and power of his compositions I You may take him and ‘ cut him out in little stars,* ao 
meny lights does he present to the imagln.ition.” — Athen/ruin. 

“The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute uno of the most precious 'wells of English 
undefiled.’ "—fjiitfrfcrfy /ieview. 

GORDON'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the vfira and Cam- 
paigiiB arising from the Struggles of the Greek i'atrlots in emancipating their eountry from the 
Turkish yoke. By the late Thomas Goiidon, General of a Division of the Greek Army, 
iecond Edition, 2 vole. Svo, Maps and Pious (pub. at U. lo«.}, cloth, 10#, M. 184* 
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GORTON S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 3 Utick vola. Svo, cloth lettered <pub. at 

21. 2$.), li. 11«. 6d. 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF ENGLAND and Principal Sea Bathing Placet, s vola. 
post Svo, with large Map, aud upwards of SO beautlfiil Woodcuts (pub. at 11. J3*.), cloth, 1S«. 

1841 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF GERMANY, ito, with 39 Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at 

ISJ.), cloth, 9f. • 1843 

HALL’S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, consisting of Travels, and Adventures In 
Switzerland, Italy, France, Sicily, Malta, &c. 3 vola, 12Ao, Second Edition, cloth, gilt (pub. at 
131.), 7*. (W. 

MEEREN’S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated from the German, vl*.— 
Ahja, New Edition, complete in 2 vois. — Africa, I vol.— E urope and its Coj.omes, I 
vol.— Ancient ORi.rn,, and Historicai, Trkati.ski,, 1 vol.— M anuai. of Ancient His- 
TORV, 1 vol.— together 6 vols. Hvo (formerly puh. at 71.), cloth lettered, uniform, S(. 3*. 

AVv ant/ Cortiftlc-te EdUion*, with General Jnderet. 

“ Professor ITccren’a Historical Reaearches stand in the very highest rank among those with 
wlilch modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Europe .” — Quarterly Rtview. 

HEEREN’S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA ; including the Cnrtlinjrininna, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians. I^w Edition, corrected throughout, witli an Index, Life of the 
Author, new Appendixes, and other Additions. Complete in I vol. 8vo, cloth, Kir. 1830 


HEEREN’S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA; including the Per^hins, PhoB- 
nicluns, liahylonians, Scytliiana, and Indiana. New and Improved Edition, complete in 2 
voIk. Kvn, elegantly printed (pub. originally at 2/. S».), cloth, 1/. 4s. 1848 

”One of tlie moat valuable acquisitioua made to «ui' historical stories since the days of 
Gibbon.” — Alhentmnu 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 

EUROPE AND ITS COLONIES, from its formation at the close of the Fifteenth Century, 
to its re-estnhllshment upon the Fall of Napoleon, translated from the Fifth German Edition 
New Edition, complete In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 14«. w !84tt 

”Thc be.<;t History of Modern Europe that has yet appeared, and it is likely long to remain 
witliout a rival.” — Alhentrum. 

” A work of sterling value, which will dilfuae useful knowledge for generations, after all the 
shallow pretenders to that distinction are fortunately forgotten.*' — Literary Geuette. ^ ^ 

HEEREN'S ANCIENT GREECE, translated hy Bancroft; and HISTORICAL 
TREATISES; viz:— 1. The Political Consequences of the Reformation. II. Tlie Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Practical Influence ofPolltlca) Tiieorfes. Ill, The Rise and Growth of the Conti- 
nental Interests of Great Britain. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Index, cloth, 15«. 1847 

HEEREN’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with regard to the Constl- 
tutiona, the Commerce, and tlie Colonies of the States of Antiquity. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved. 8vo (puh. at ISi.), cloth, 12«. 

New Ediiian, with Jndex. 1847 

” We never rememher to have seen a Work In which so much useful knowledge was con- 
densed into so small a compass. A carefhl examination convinces ua that this hook will be 
useful fur our English liixlier schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct attention to the 
betici mid more iiisiriu tlve pans of history. The translation is executed with great fidelity.** 
—Quarterly Journal nj Lduiutioii. 

HEEREN S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. For the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition, Compiled from the Works of A. U. L. Ukehkx, 12mo (puh. at 2<. 6f/. ), 
cloth, 2f. Orfoni, Thlboya, 1830 

“An excellent and most useful little volume, and admirably adapted for the use of achoola 
and private instruction.” — Literary Gazette. 

” A valuable addition to our list of school books.” — Athenceum. 

JACOB’S HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION AND CON- 

SUMPTION OF THE PRECUIUS METALS, 2 vols. 8vo (pub. at U. 4s.), cloth, I6s. 1831 

JAMES’S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Reign, illustrated In a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, hy Jamks Veknon,. 
Secretary of State, with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, Por- 
traits (pub. at 21. 2s.), cloth, 18s. IMl 

JAENI SCH' S CHESS PRECEPTOR ; a new Analysis of the openings of Games; translated, 
with by Walker, 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 15s.), 6s. 6 d . *847 


rlOHNSON’S (ER.) -ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatim from the Author’a last 
Folio Edition. With all the Example* in full. To which are prefixed a History of tiie Lan- ^ 
guage, and an English Grammar. 1 large vol. imperial 8vo (puh. at 21. 2s.), cloth, U. 8s. ^1849 


^OHNSON'S (DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, by Murfhy. New and improved Edition, com- 
plete 111 2 thick vols. 8vo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at II. Ifs. Od.), 15s, 185« 

OHNSONIAflA; a Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Savings, gathered from nearly a 
hundred different Pitblicatlons, and not contained in Bosweii.’s Life of Johnson. Edited by 
J. W. CrokeEi M.P. thick fcap* Hvu* s>or»rait fVontispiecc (pub. at 10s.), cloth, 4s, M. 
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JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, through the Country of Adal, 
to the Kiiifrdnin of h}ioa. 2 vols. 8vo, map ami plates (pub. at 1/. Hu.), cloth, lo«. 6d. 1M4 

KIRBY'S WONDERFUL MUSEUM. 6 vola. 8vo, upwards of lOO curious portraits and 
plates (puh. at 4i. 4r. |, cloth. It. U. 


KNIGHT S JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BEIIKSHIIIE, including a full Descrip- 
tion of Windsor. With 23 Etigravlngs on Wood, and a large illuminated Map. Reduced 
to Is. ttd. 

HAMPSHIRE, including the Isle of Wight. With 32 Engravings on Wood, aud a large illu- 
miimted Map. Reduced to 2«. 

DEKltV.sHlRF., Inciudiiu,- the P«ak, See. With 23 Engravings on Wood, and a large illumi- 
nated Mflji. Rediiied ici I*. 6d.' 

KENT, w'lth .%« l.iiL-ravings on Wood, and a^large illuminated Map. Reduced to 2». 6d. 


KNOWLES’S IMPROVED WALKERS PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, containing 

above .'i(i,(iuo additional Words, to uhich is added an Accentuated Vocabulary of Cla.saical and 
Scripture Proper Names, nevi Edition, in 1 thick handsome volume, large 8vo, with PurtralL 
cloth lettered (pub. at H. 4 j. ), 7*. fed. 1846 


LACONICS; OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventh 
Edition. .3 vola. ISmo, with elegant Frontispieces, containing 30 Portraits (puh. at l&n.), cloth 
giii.7*. tld. 7Vf, 1840 

1 Ins plcai>anl rollection of pithy and eeuientluiis readings, from the best English authors of 
all agex. tias long cMijuied irreat ai»l deaened popularity.^ 

LANE'S KORAN, SELECTIONS FROM THE. with an Interwoven C'.n.ruM.iary, Ir.ms- 
lated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, and illustrated by Ntuea, avo (pub. ailOf. OiJ.), 
cloth, 6 ». 184. ( 

LEAKE S (COL.) TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. S vols. Bvo. With a very large Map of 
the Morea, ami upwards of 30 various Maps, Plans, Plates of ancient Greek Inscriptions, Sec. 
(puh, at 2/. Us.) cloth, 8*. 1830 


LEWIS’S (MONK) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with many Pieces in Prose and 
Verse never before published, 2 vols. 8vo, portrait (puh. at If. 8.».), cloth, 12«. 1835) 


LISTER'S LIFE OF EDWARD FIRST EARL OF CLARENDON- with Original 
Correapondcnce and Authentic Papers, never before published. 3 vols. 8vo, Portrait (pun. at 
31, 8s.}, clotli, 18.1. 1838 

“A Work of laborious research, written with ma-stcrly ability.” — Atlas. 


LOCKHART S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND NEW SPAIN, 
AND MIMOIK.^ Ot THE CONQU l.ST.\DOK, REKNAL DIAZ DEI. CAbTfLLO. 
W'rliten liliiixeif. and now first completely translated from the original Spanish. 2 vols, 
8v«' |]iiib at r. 4i. ), cb.th, 121. 1844 

“Bernal Inn/'s n< count hears all the marks of authenticity, and is accompanied with such 
pleasant natvet^, witli such interesting details, and such amusing vanity, and yet no pardonable 
in an old soldier, who has been, as he boa.sts, in a hundred and nineteen liattl’es, as remlurs hls 
book one of the most aingular that is to be found in any language.” — />r. Robertson m his 
“ Uistory qf Wn/crica.” 


LODGE’S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, 

AND NNl.ii.s, III liie lUdgns of Henry VIll., Edward VI., Marj, F.lizaheth, and James I. 
Second l.dition, wiiii Aimve 80 autographs of the principal characters of the period. Three 
vols. Svo (pub. at U. cloth, U. 1838 

MACGREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising Its History and Statistics, 3 remarkably thick 
volumes, Imp. 8v<i, cloth lettered (pub. at 47. 14i. Od. ), 17. Hi. 6(7. 1847 


MALCOLM’S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vols. 8vo, third edition, with largv 

map (puh. ut 17. 8.i. K cloth, 18i, 1832 

MARTIN S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; forming a popular 
and Auihciiiic Iter-- ripii-m of all the C>o.>i.|e<. i.f ihe Britich Priipire, and eriibiacliig the 
llisior>- rii>tdcal Clei-grui-tiy— Oeoliigy— (liiiiHU-- An.mal, V egetiiiiie, and MuiCrsi King- 
donis— Gm ei nmcui - P l•..lllCe — M iiUnr v I 'ti- hi e — i (■ll■lll('rci — r>lii )i|'ing— Mi>iii lar , bv su-m — 
Religion — Population, White and Cofoured— I. Jui Jiin.ii and iln- Press- r.ini rainin -.'«,iclal 
State, &c., or each Settlement. Founde.l .n Dilicial n«.d I’ld.ili lii.cnmeius, lurnlrbed by 
Government, the Hon. Eaat Imlia Compinv, Die. Illusiraied l.y original Majis ami Plates. 
Ill vols. foolsi Hp avi, I pul . at Ji. i, tloih, l>. US*. 

These 1 " voi-, coiufitti the .> vois. sm. verb.itlm wirli a few adiliti^nit. Each volume of the 
above series is r<-iii(ileie in iise>t, aiid anid Hep.iraiviy, ax luMows, at 3r 6d. : — 

Vol. 1,— Ttir Ca VAiiAs, Upei.R AM. Low i r 

Vol. II.— Nhw bonrii Wales, Van Dilmln'd L.tan, Swam Rivek, and South Atrs- 

V21A1.1A. 

VoL in.— Tit* Cave op Goon Hop*. Mai/kitics, and Skyckelles. 

Vol. IV. — The M'rrt Inpik.s. Vol 1.— Jamaica, Honduras, Triiodadi, Tobag£^;^Granada, 
the Bahamas, and the Virgin Isles. 

V«l, V.— The WK.fT Indies. Vol. 11. — British Guiana, Barbadoes^ St, j.ucla, St. Vlnooat, 
Demerara, Easoquibo, Berbice, Anguilla, Tortola, St. Kill's, Barbuda, Antigua, Montserrat, 
I Dominica, and Nevis. 

Vol. VI.— Nova SroTiA, NEW Brumswick, Capk Bketom, Pkihce Edward’s 1«dx, 
Vhe Bkrmoda.s, Newfodmplakd, and Hudson's Bay. 

Vol. Vll.— G iuraltar, Mai-ta, The ItrsiAN Isi.ands, Ac. 

Vol. Vlll.— T hi F.ast In-dies. Vol. I. containing Bengal, Ma jraa, BoinbVi -Agr*, &C. 
VoU IX.— The East Indies. Vol. 11. • 

Vol. X. — BntTlhH Pos.SESalONS in the JmdIAH AMD .4.T.LiAKTtC OCBAMS, Vig. — 
Ptnarig, Malacca, Singapore. Sierra Leone. th» Gambia, Ca«r« Coatt Caatla, Aeera, tht- Falh* 
«JBd Islands, St. Ile'eua and Aacaoaiaii 
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MARTIN’S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, Political, Commercial, and Social. Two vol*. 
tivo, 6 maps, statistical tables, Sic. (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth. Us. 18 i 7 

MAXWELL’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 3 handaome volumes, 8vo. 

Ernhellislied with numerous hln:h(y-finl»hed Lliie-Engrravitifrs by Cooi'er and other eminent 
Artists, consisting of Ilattle^lMeces, Portraits, Military Plans and Maps; besides a great 
numl'cr of ‘.ue Wood Engravitigs (^Puh. at 31. 7s.), elegant In gilt cloth. It. 16s. Large paper, 
India I'roofs ( pub. ai g ). g|it rlulh, .V 3s l8:i'>-41 

Mr Mbxwi’II's • I iff of the lluke of Wellington,' In onr opinion, has no rival among similar 


]'iit.ii( the daj Wf pronounce it free from flattery and bom)>ast, succinct 

and masterly The type and mechanical eteecution are admirable, the plans of 


battles and sieges numerous, ample, and useful; the portraits of tii« Duke and his warrior 
cunteniiximries many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the 
vtgnettos of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of Horace Vernet himself."— 
7\inea. 

MILL’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, new Edition, revised and corrected, 

8 VO (pub. at 8.*.), cloth, 3s. 1844 

MILTON S WORKS, BOTH PROSE AND POETICAL, with an Introductory Review, 

by Fi.r.TCMER, comiilete in 1 thick vol. imperial 8vo (nub. at ll. 5s,), cloth lettered, If. Is. 1833 

This is the only complete edition of Milton's Prose Works, at a moderate price. 

MITFOROS HISTORY OF GREECE. BY LORD REDESDALE, the Chronology cor- 
rected and compared with / <«/i //.-./» by King, (CadelPs last and much the best 

EdllPl.i. Isl S %.•!». ipnh. 4l. t< ). N.K cl.ith. If. 18s. 

Tref-rpar bled caif extra, bv Ci a uk i , 4<. 4s. 

In respect to this new and improved edition, one of the most eminent scholars of the present 
day has expressed his opinion that “the Increased advantages given to it have doubled the 
original value of the worK.” 

it should he observed that the numerous additions and the amended Chronology, from that 
valuable perri-rniuiicc, ihe f'nWi //<■/, Vxici, are suidoined in the shape of Notes, so as nut to 
Inierreie » ib (he inieirriiv •>( the u-xl. 

Asilierc are m.iii\ eolinnis nf Milford's Greece hprnre the public, it may Vie necessary to 
observe ih>ii llie preheni octavo cdiimn Is ilie only one which contains Mr. King's hist corroo- 
tJoTis ami ii<l<liii"iis («liich, as xiatt>d in hi, advertiNeineni, are material), it 1, .ii the same 
time the only edition which should at the present day be chosen for the geniirniBii's library, 
being the handsomest, the most correct, and the most complete. 

Lord ron siiy.s of Mlt ford, " His Is the Viest Modern History of Greece In any language, 
and he is perhaps the best of all modern historians ^'hatssever. His virtues are learning, 
labour, research, and earnestness." 

" Considered with respect, not only to the whole series of ancient events which U comprises, 
hut also to any very prominent portion of that senes, Mr. Mitfurd’s History la the ^st that 
has aiipcared since the days of Xenophon ." — Edinburgh Review, • * 

MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by Colonel 
JoiiNfiH, with Notes, .and upwards of lOU Woodcuts (uniform with Froissart), 2 vots. super- 
royal 8 VO, cloth lettered (puli, at If. 10a.), If. 4«. 

MOORE’S (THOMAS) EPICUREAN, A TALE; AND ALCIPHRON, A POEM. 

Tuknkr’s Jlluplratcd Edition, fcap. 8vo, 4 beautiful Engravings (pub. at 1(>». 6cf.), cloth, 3«., 
or elegantly bound in morocco, 7«. Od. 1830 

MORES UTOPIA, OR, THE HAPPY REPUBLIC, a Philosophical Romance; to which 
Is added, 'I’HE NEW Al'LANTIS, by Lorji Bacon; with a Preliminary Dlacourse, and 
Notes, liy J. A. St. John, fcap. 8vo (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 4s. 6d. — With the Life of Sir Thomaa 
More, by Sir J ame.s Mack into:. ti, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 1845 

NELSON’S LETTERS AND DISPATCHER by Sir Harris Nic©i,as, T vole. «vo (pub. 
at &f. los.), cloth, 3f. lOi. 1845-46 

NIEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME enltomlaed, with Chronological Tables and an Ap- 
pendix, by Travers Twi.ss, B.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth (pub. at If. Is.), 10s. Gti. 

the same, in calf, gilt (for school prises), l5s. 


OSSIAN’S POEMS, translated hy Macpherhon, with Dissertations concerning the Era and 
Poems of O.SI.IAN ; and Dr. Blair’s Critical Dissertation, complete in 1 neatly printed vc’. 
18mo, Frontispiece (pub. at 4s.), cloth, 3<» ]g44 


OUSELEY'S (SIR WILLIAM) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE 

EAST, MORE PARTICULARLY PERSIA; with Extracts from rare and valuable Orlentu 
Manuscripts; and 80 Plates and Maps, 3 vols. 4to (pub. at Ilf.), extra cloth boards, 31. 3$. 


OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, new Edition, brought down to 1886, 5 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 2t. 5«.), If. 5 a. 


PARDOE'S (MISS) CITY OF THE MAGYAR. Or Hungary and her Institutions in 1830- 
40, 3 vols. 8vo, with 9 Engravings (puh. at If. 11«. 6d.), gilt cloth, 10s. M. 1840 

PARRYTP"T2AMBRIAN PLUTARCH, comprising Memoirs of some of the most amtnont 
Welshmen, fVnui thjj earliest times to the present, Kvo (puh. at 10s. Od. ), cloth, 5s. 18^ 

PERCY S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, oonslMlng of Old Heroic 

Ballads, Sungs, ami other I’iecei of our Earlier Poets, together with some few of later datM^* 
ai.d a . oidoiiB Glossary, i-iimpleie in I vol. medium Bvo. N^ew and elegant Edition, with ^au- 
tlfiiiiy eiigiaved 1 liU- and Fr<iiiiii%piece, liy STF.PHANOFFjpnh. at 1 i».l, cloth, gill, 7s. 6cf. 1844 
“Bui nl.iive all, I llivii (Ir.i iiet ame ac<|ualnted with Biahop Percy’s ' Relii|iies of Ancient 
Poetry.' The rirsi tlmp. luo. 1 could scrape a few shillings together, I bought unto myself g 
copy of these Vicloved volumea; nor do 1 Vielleve I ever read a book liulf so n-eq uently, or with 
half the enthusiasm." — Sir 'A'aUer Scoii. 

" Percy’s Reliques are the most agreeable seleotlouy perhapsi which aidats is any langlMge.** 
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POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Bv Jokk Timbs (Author 
of Laconics, and Editor of the “Iliuslrated London News,") thick fcap. 8vo, closely but 
elegantly printed, Frontispiece, cloth, reduced to jt. 1841 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE, with unpublished Specimens of his Poetry and 
l.etters. Third and much improved Edition, Svo, Portrait and Autographs (pub. at Hr.), gilt 
Clotli, <Jr. 1S;19 

“ Excellent feeling, in perspicuous and forcible language ." — Quarterly Review, 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, from a vaiiety of Original Sources, 2 vols. Svo, 
handsomely printed (pub. ul I/. l«». ), cimh. r_'». 1837 

‘‘The .solid worth of this liloorraiV'^ toii!.isi«> in Hie many sirihinp finenious wbicli Mr. Prior 
has gntlicrcd in the course ol Ins anxiitus rescaichrs Hiiionir Ooiil-.iinili's survlviiu: ac(<uaint- 
nnccs, und the immediate descendants of ins personol friends in L'>iid(.ii, ai.il lelations in 
ireland; above all, in the rich mass of the poet's own familiar letters, which he h:is been 
enabled to bring togetlier for the first time. No poet’s letters in the world, not even tliose of 
Copper, appear to us more interesting ." — Quarterly Review, 

RAFFLES’ HISTORY OF JAVA, AND LIFE, with an account of Bencoolen, and I7etall» 
of the Commerce and Resources of the Indian Archipelago. Edited by Lady Kai’Fde.s. 
i'ogctiicr 4 vols. 8vo, and a splendid quarto atlas, containing upwards of lOO'Plates by Dami.i., 
many finely coloured (pub. at 4L I4«.), cloth, 21, 8*. 1830-35 

RICH'S BABYLON AND PERSEPOLIS, viz. Narrative of a Journey to the Site of 
llitbyloii; Two Memoirs on tlie Ruins; Remarks on the Topography of Ancient iJabyloii, by 
Miijor RKNNum.; Narrative of a Journey to Persepolis, wt.b hitherto unpublished Cuneiform 
Iiu.cri)itiuns. 8vo, Maps and Plates (pub. at If. l-i.), cloth, 10«. 6d, Dancun, l83i> 

FITSONS VARIOUS WORKS AND METRICAL ROMANCES, as Published by 

Pli kcrirnr, ilio Set, viz: — Robin Hood, 2 vols. — Annals of the Caledonians, 2 vols. — Ancient 
bongs jiiiil llallads, 2 vols- — Memoirs of the Celts, I vol. — Life of King Arthur, 1 vol.— Ancient 
rnpiilnr I’oeiry, I vol. — Fairy Tales, 1 vol. — Letters and Memoirs of Ilitson, 2 vols : together 
12 vols. po.st Svo (pub. at Ql, 5«. fief.), cloth gilt, 3f. 6«. 1827-33 

Or eeparately aa follows : 

RITSON’S ROBIN HOOD, a Collection of Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relative to that 
celebrated Outlaw; with Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 2 vols. 10*. 

RITSON’S annals OF THE CALEDONIANS, PICTS, AND SCOTS. 2 vols. 16*. 

RITSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE CELTS OR GAULS. 10*. 

RI I'SON’S ANCIENT SONGS AND BALLADS. 2 vols. 18*. 

RITSON’S PIECES OF ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY. Post Svo, 7*. 

JliTSON’S FAIRY TALES, now first collected ; to which are prefixed two Dissertations— 1. On 
Pigmies. 2. On Fairies, 8.*. 

RITSON’S LIFE AND I.ETTKRS OP JOSEPH RITSON, E.sq. edited from Originals In th(* 
Possession ufliis Nc)die«, by Sir IIarihs Niroi %•., 2 vols. 1(1*. 

" No library can be called complete in old F.nglisb lore, which has not the whole of the pro- 
ductions of this laborious and successful antiquary." — Alhen,nim. 

‘‘ Joaejih Riisun was an antiquary of the first. oTaer,*’—Quarlerly Review. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE* Cabinet Pictorial Edition, including his Further Adventures, with 
Life of Defoe, &c. upwards of 60 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvuv, fcap. 8vo, New 
and improved Edition, with additional cuts, cJoth gilt, 5*. 1846 

The only small edition which is quite complete. 

*‘ Perhap.H there exist.s no work, either of instruction or entertainment, in the English Ian- 
gii.'tgc w hicli has been mure generally read, or more deservedly admired, than the Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Cr woe.” — Sir Walter Scott, 

RODNEY'S (LORD^ LIFE, hy JJect.-Gen. Mundy, New Edition, fcap. Svo, Portrait, cloth 
(put), at ti*.), .3*. fid. 

ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, a New and complete Edition, with engraved Frontispieces 
and 7 M.aps. 2 vols. bound in 1 stout handsome vol. royal Svo (pub. at If. 4*.), cloth, 12*. 1844 

The onlv complete edition in a compact form ; it is uniform in size and iii>pearance with 
Moxon’s Series oi Dramatists, &c. The previous editions of Rollin in a single vuiuine are 
greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. Complete in 1 stout vol. Svo, closely 
but very handsomely printed, Illustrated by 3 fine Portraits, and numerous llluatradve En- 
gravings, as head and tail-pieces, cloth, If. 4*. 1845 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, GALLED “THE MAGNIFICENT." 

New and much improved Edition, edited hy his Son, Thomas Roscor. Complete In 1 stout 
vol. Svo, closely but very handsomely printed, illustrated by numerous Engravings, introduced 
as bead and tail-pieces, cloth, 12*. i845 

** I have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe’s genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I have received. I iccorvmcnJ liiii labours 
«oour country as works of unquestionable genius and uiKommoii mem. '1 hey add il-c name of 

' . &OBcoe to the very first rank ol Englisii Classical Historians.”— Matihws, rurmiis tfj I.iternturr, 
A* Roscoe is, I think, hy far the best of our Historians, both for beauty of style and for deep 
refiections ; and his translations of poetry are equal to the originals.’ - Walpole , Kart of Orfortl, 

ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 

Lorenzo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. Svo, Portrait 9t Lorenso, and 
Pistes (pub. at 14*.), boards, 7*., or in 4to, printed to match the original edition. Portrait 
and Plates (pub. at If. 11*. 6d.), boards, 10>. 

This volume Is supplementaxr to all editions of the work. 
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ROXBURGHE BALLADS , edj»*'d by John Paykk Coi^lieu, post 4to, beautifully printed 
by Whittihoham, antt embeJ' rfd with 60 curioua Woodcuta, half bound morocco, In the 
Roxburgh style (pub. at If, ,, 12 j. 1847 

SCOTT'S (SIR WALTER; POETICAL WORKS. Containing Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Koderic, llokeby, Ballads, Lyncs, and Songs, vith Notes 
and a Life of the Author, complete in one elegantly printed vol. 18mo, Portrait and Frontis- 
piece (pub. at 54.), clOtWI 3>. 6d. 1843 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Vai.py’.s Cabinet Pktorlal Edition, with Life, 
Glossarial Notes, and Historical Digests of each Pla'., &£. 15 vols. fcap, 8vo, with 171 Platea 

engraved on Steel after designs of the most distinguished BrltLsh Artists, also Fac-similes 
all the known Autographs of Shakespeare (puh. at 3L 15*-), cloth, richly gilt, 21. 5*. 1843 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. in 1 vol. 8vo, with Explanatory Notes, and a 
Memoir hy Dn. Johnson, portrait (pub. at 16«.), cloth, 7*. (id. 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, Pocket Edition, with a Life by Alexander 
CiiAr.MKK.s, complete In 1 thick vol. 12mo, p.“\nted in a Diamond type, with 40 steel Engrav- 
ings (pub. at 10«. 6d.), cloth, 5*. 1818 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, with a Sketch of hU 
Life, Edited by a Constitutional Friend. New and handsome library Edition, willi Portrait, 
complete in 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at 5*.), cloth, 18*. 1842 

“ Whatever Sheridan lia^ done, ha’; 1n-en i-nr rrrellmrr. nlusvs the fcr»t of lis kind. lie has 
written \lie 'icat comcily Ibrhool lor .'^caudal ), il,e nr4t iirama iTlic I uipiiiia I. ih'* /./ •/ farce ('I ne 
Critic), and rhe letl address ( M‘<nnn>gue <>ii Garrick), and to croun all, dtlncrcd the very 
best oration (the famous Eeguni Spcei n i ever conceived or heard in this country.” — Byron. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA; narratives of the most remarkable Wrecks, 
Conflagrations, Mutinies, &c. comprising the ” I.o.ss of the Wager,” ‘‘Mutiny of the Bounty,” 
&c. t2mo, frontispiece and vignette (pub. ,a o*.), cloth, 3». 1846 

SMOLLETT'S WORKS, Edited by Roscor.. Conipl#te in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, Hum- 
phrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Lanncelot Qroave^ Count Fathom, Adventures of an Atom, 
Trawls, Plays, &c.) Medium 8vo, with 21 capital Plates, by Cruiksuank (pub. at U. 4*.), 
cloth gilt, I4«. 1845 

“Perhaps no hooks ever written excited suc’.i peals of Inextinguishal^e laughter as Smol- 
lett’s.”— .W Walter Scott. 


SOUTHEYS LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which are added, “Attempts in 
Verse,” by John Jones, an Old Servant. Crown 8vo (pub, at lo*. 6d.), cloth, 4«. dd. 

Afurfiy, 183S « 

SPENSER'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete, with Introductory Observations on the 
Faerie Oueen, and Glossarial Notes, handsomel’ printed in 5 vols. post 8vo, flue Portrait 
(puh. at 2f. 12*. oa.),cloth, IL 1*. ' 1845 

STERNE'S WORKS, complete in 1 vol. Svo, Portrait and vignette (pub. at 18*.), cloth, lOi. 6tf, 

ST. PIERRE’S WORKS, including the “Studies of Nature,” “Paul and Virginia,” and the 
“Indian f.ottage," with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, by the Rev. K. Clarke, 
complete in 2 thick vols. fcap. 8vo, PortraR and Frontispieces (pub. at 10*.), cloth, 7*. 1846 

SWIFT'S WORKS, Edited by Ro.'jcoe. Complete in 2 vols. Medium Svo, Portrait (pub. at 
If. 12*,), cloth gilt. It. 4*. '* 1848 

“ Whoever in the three kingdoms has any books at all, has Swift.’*— Lord CkeHerfield. 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, numerous 

Wood Engravuigs of Its Ruildinga and Acaitemic Costumes (pub. at IL), cloth, 7*. 6d. 1846 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the 10 parts in 1 thick vol. 
royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at U. .'»».), 10*. 

the same, the parts separately, each (pub. at 2*. 6d.) 1*. 6d. 

CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 

me 10 parts tn 1 thick volume, royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (puh. at if. 6*.), 

tho same, the parts separately, each (pub. at 2*. CJ.) 1*. Cd. 

NATURE PURSUED. Complete In 2 vols. Svo (pub. at If. 10*,), 

I M* of Nature* It a work which, after much consideration, I think my’self autho- 
original and profound that has ever appeared on moial pliilosophy.” — Sir 

*• 

‘*'^,!r,f,^’®,.,,^,LfWENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, New Edition, thick i2mo f62fc 
closely primed pages), steel frontispiece (pub. at 5*. ) cloth, 3*. 6d. lOTT 

9”R0N0L0G|CALLY ARRANGED Comprehending 
I at”® f ^^^-' ents and Occurrences in Church and State, and of the Constitutional. 

Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the firsi 
'***. -^^^cesalon of Uucen Victoria, with very copiuua Index ana 
Kaitlon. 1 large and rcmaikahly thick vol. royal Svo (1289 
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CATALOOtTE OF KEW BOOKS 


WATERSTQNS CYCLOP/tOIA OF COMMERCE, MERCANTILE, LAW, FFNancB, 
COMM IClTci AL, GEOGRAPHY ANU NAVIGAiioN. New EdRton, Imltuiinjf the New 
TaOfl (tnnii*leto to the ureseni time I, tlie Ert-nch Tariff, as far as it comerns tills country; 
anti a Treatise on tile Prtm iples, Practice, anti ilisttiry of Commerce, hy J . R. M‘Ct)i-La)CK. 
1 very tliick closely priiiteri vui. Hvo (<)uu paKCs), with 4 Maps (pun. at ll. 4a.), extra cloth, 
10a. 6»/. 1847 

“This capital work will he found a most valuable manual to ei'ery commercial man, and a 
tiBoriil Vmok to tlie trciierai reader. 


WEBSTER'S ENLARGED DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
ContMiriiiiK the whole of the fornft-r niiii >ii'. and larirc aililittons, to which is prefixed an Intre- 
ductory t nssertiition on tlie connectioii nr rhe l■l■ll;•lngc» itf Western Asia and Europe, edited 
hy CiiAWNCi-. V A Goourk'h. in one thick elegantly printed volume, 4to., cloth, 21. 24. (The 
must complete dictionary extant). 184S 


WHITE’S FARRIERY, improved hy Rosser, Svo, with plates engraved on Steel (pub. at Ha.), 
cloth, 7a. 1847 


WHYTES HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF. FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT DAY 2 vols. Kvo. Plates < i.oii at H. S.t. ). cloth, 12«. 1840 

WILLIS'S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY A new and heautlful Edition, with additions, 

fcaj). «vo, fine Portrait and Plates (puh. at ), extra red Turkey cloth, ricitly gilt hack, 'M. fid. 

“A lively record of first iiupresbions, conveyliur vividly hat w>is seen, heard, and felt, by an 
active aiul liuiuisiiive traveller, through some of the most interesting |>aris of Europe. His 
curiosity ami love of enterprise are unbounded. The narrative IB told in easy, tlueut language, 
with a poet’s power otTlIuairation .’' — Edinburgh Rrviem. 


WORCESTERS NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 

THE F.NGl.I.SH LA NOU AG K, to which is added Walker’s Key, and a Pronouncing Voca- 
bulary of modern Oeourraphical Nainos, thick imperial avo (puh. at 1/. cloth, Ift*. 184? 
*** The most extensive catalogue of words ever produced. 


WRANGELL'S EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA, edited by 

Lieu4.-Col. Sal>lne, thick 12mo, large map and port. (pub. at 64. ), cloth, 4 b. 6d. 1844 


WRIGHT’S COURT HAND RESTORED, or the Student assisted in reading 
deeds, &c. small 4to, 23 plaiea (pub. at 14 (>«.), Ciotn, I64. 


old charters, 
1848 


©Iicologj}, ilSlorals, ®ctUsfnstical l^istorp, $rc. 


BINGHAM S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New and Improved 

Edition, carefully revised, with an enlarged Index. 2 mis Impl. 8vn. cloth, H. 11*. fid. 1850 
“ IHngtmm Is a writer wlio does equal tionnnr to the r.nifll'.h clergy and to the English 
nation, and whose learning is only to be equalled by Ills moderailun and lrn|>artiality.” — 
Quarterly Review. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Quite complete, with a Life and Notes, by the Rev 
T. Scott. Fcap. 12mo, w'lth 2,'> fine full-sir.cd Woodcuts by Harvey, containing all In 
Southey's edition; also a fine Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, 3*. fid. 1844 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG 

MKNTS, bv the late ChaRI.F.s Ta\jor. 5 vols. 4to, illustrated by 202 Cop(ier-platc En- 
gravings. Eighth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove paiier (puh. at 
\0l. l(>». ), gilt cloth, 44. 14*. fid. 1847 

“Mr. Taylor’s improved edition of Calmet’s Dictionary is indispensably necessary to every 
Biblical Student. The additions made under the title of * Fraifnient-s’ are extracted from the 
ino.st rare and aiitlieiitlc Voyages and Travels lnt«> Judea ami other Oriental countries; and 
eomnreltend an assemhlage of curious and Illustrative descriptions, explanatory tif Scripture 
incidents, customs, and manners, wldrh could not posaibly he explained by any other medium. 
Tlie numerous engravings throw great liglit on Oriental customs." — Ham*. 


CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged,! large vol. imperial 8vo, 
Woodcuts and Maps (|>ub. at 14. 4*.), cloth, l.5«. 184T 

CARYS TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTU- 
RIES, TO THE CONSTITUTION AND DOCTRINES OP THE CHUATH OP 
ENGLAND, as set forth in the XXXIX Articles, Svo (pub. at 12«.), cloth, is. M. 

c a, Oefnrd. Talboys. 

“ This work may be classed with those of Pearson and Bishop Bull ; and such a claswlflea- 
♦ , iion is no mean lionour ." — Church 0 / England Quarierlg, 

CHARNOCKS DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES 

OF GOD. Complete in 1 thick closely printed vol. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at 14*. >, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. IHM 

“ Perspicuity and depth, meiaphvsical sublimity and evangelical siinpllcifv, immense leam- 
In? but Irrefragable reasoning, coii%|.irr in rentier this |>eTH»rniani e ore til the miMt InesllmaWe 
produetloiis that ever did .lunoui 10 ihe baucillied judgineni aiid genius of a iiutnan being."*' 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. ContainlnR the foUowlnar esteemed Treatises, with Prefatory 
Memoirs l.y tlie }t^'. J.S. Mrmi:s, viz •- -Watson's I'nr C‘iiil..iin?iin . WuImmi's 

A))oloify (or the Hihlc; Paley's Evidences of Ciiristiaiiity . Iiith- I’lin'l'i.v , .Ipnsn's 

Inienial F.vhleiiec of the Christian IteliRion ; Leslie's Trn'l. of < liriMniniiv 1 >t ii.i.nm i ai ed ; 
LeKlio's Short and Ka.sy Metlnwl with the liel.sts; Le.sUe'-* ninl I ns' Mriii.i.i uiih the 

Cheiuller’s Plain Iteasons for be.lii|r a Christian, Iiituton on ihe Coiim i >i..ri of SI. 
J’anl, CaiHjil eii's 1 nsstriaiinii nn Miracles, Sherlock's Trial of the Wiinusscs, with Sequel;- 
West oil the IleNiirrc ^on. In 1 vol. royal 8vo (puh. at 14*.), cloth, to*. 1845 


CHRISTIAN TREASURY. CfiiiKHtlnK of the followlnjr Expositions and Treatisos, Edited hy 
M I V p.s, viz: M aizee'h Dlscoiii s<-« and Dliscrintlotis on the Siriplurnl noctrliicHof Atonement 
and .Sacrifice, Wiihempoon's Pimihai Tie-tii-- on ll'';<miierntiiiii , liostou’s Crook In the Lot; 
Guild’s Mohcs Unveiled, Guild's ll.iniiniis .■! all ti.e ProplietK, Less’s A utlienticily , Un- 
corruiited Preservation anii Credi'-iPiij .if ilie New Test'inient; Stuart’s Letters on th« 
l&iviiiity ot Christ. In 1 vul. roval Kvo Ipuh. at 12«. ), cloth, 8*. 1844 

CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revised 

and condensed hy G. II. Ha>nay, thick inmo, licautlfully printed Ipuh. at 0*.), cloth, .t*. 6d. 

1844 

An extremely pretty and very cheap edition. It cttntnins all that is useful In the orlfrinal 
work, oinlttlny only pre])osltions, conjunctions, 8cc. which can never he made available Pwr 
ptirposes of reference. Indeed It Is all that the Script ire student can desire.” — Gvurdian. 


FULLERS (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; with a Memoir of his Life, by hU 

Son, 1 larire vol. imperial 8vo, l^cw Edition, Portrait (puli, at 1/. U>*. ), cloth, 1/. 5*. 1845 

GREGORYS (DR OLINTHUS) LETTERS ON THE EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, 

AND DUTllCS OF 'I'HE CHRISTIAN KKI IG ION, addressed to a Friend. Kiirhth Edition, 
with many Additions and Corrections. Complete In I thick well-printed vol. leap. 8vo ( pub, 
at 7*. 6d.), cloth, 5*. 1846 

" V. e earnestly recommend this work to the attentive peru.sal of all cultivated minds. We 
are aequafuted with no book in the eltcle of I.'iurli.'ili Literature which Is equally calculated to 
give young persons just views of the evidence, the nature, and the Importance of revealed 
religion ." — ffobert Nall, 


GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH, svo, New Edition (pub. 
at 13*. ), cloth, <i«. 1846 


HALLS (BISHOP) ENTIRE WORKS, with an account of Ms Life and Sufferings. New 
Edition, w Itli consldernhle Additions, a Translation of nil the Lntin I'ieces, atui a Giossiiry, 
Indices, and Notes, by the Rev. Pktlr Hall, 12 vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 7' i».l, cliub. W. 

Orjord, Tuil.uyu^ iH.IT-afl 

HALL’S (THE REV ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of hJ Life, 

Dr. Olintii tis Grfgowv , and ()l>:.ervatioiis on his Character as a Preacher, by John Fostkr, 
Author of Essays o»’ popular Iguorance. ,Vc. fi vola. Kvo, handsomely pr nted, with beautiful 
Portnill Ipiili n't V if,* ), {'nth. ri^rit»*r.*s lettered. W. 11.*. fid. « 

I Ilf Miime, I'lliiti d III A sniillei a]/, , i. vi.. I. np kvo, 1/. 1*. rintb, lettered. 

•• W|i(.r\er wUin-8 to see the I'.nuiisb Inru.'" ui' ro Ps perfection must read the writingra of that 

great ld%tiie, RhI.iti Hall. Hi ti., beauties of JoutisoN, Atnusov, and BuRKS, 

without their Imnerlectloiis .” — liuiinhl Sitvuirf. 

” 1 cannot do better than refer the academic reader to the Immortal works of Robert Hall. 
For morsl grandeur, for Christian truth, and for .s'lhlimltv, we may doubt whether they have 
their match in the sacred orator* ol an* age or country." — /*rqfe*«or Srdtiu'tri-. 

‘‘Tbe name of Robert Hall will be placed by postei'lty among the host writers of the age, as 
well ns the most vigorous defenders of religious truth, and the brightest examples of Christian 
charity .” — Sir J. Murkirilosh, 

HENRY'S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, by Bickersteth. In 
6 vols. 4to, New' Edition, printed on fine paper (pub. at IX. »*. ), cloth, SL 13a. fid. 1849 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by his Friend, the rtev. W. JoNE.s, Edited, with 
a Preface, by the Rev. J a vi k.s Shi.kman ( Ro*' i a m, Hii l's Sucee.ssor as M Inlater of Surrey 
Cliapel). S'econd Edition, carefully revised, thick pout 8vo, flue Steel Portrait (pub. at H)«.) 
cloth, 5*. i8-tw 


HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a memoir of tbe Author, In I thick vol. 
ri,*al svo (pul,, at 18*.), cloth, 14*. 'The same, with a very extensive general Index of Texts 
and .S'lhiects, 2 vols. royal 8vo (pub. at 1/. 4*.), cloth, 18*. 184J 

•• Bishop Hopkins’s works form of themselves a sound body of divinity. He is clear, vehe < 
menl, and persuasive.”— Rie4cr*fcfA. 

HOWE'S WORKS, with Life, by Calamy, 1 large vol. imperial 8vo, Portrait (pub. at If. 16*.), 
cloth, \l. ID*. 

“ 1 have learned far more from John Howe than from any otlior author I ever read. Thera 
Is ar^iiSii|(^>niHliing magnificence in his conceptions. He was un questiunshly the greatest of the 
puritan divines.’’— Hull. 

HUNTINGDON’S '(COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES By « Member of the Housm 

of Shirley and Ha.stings. Sixth Thousand with a copious Index. 2 large vols. 8vo, Portrsl^i 
of tlie Cnunteas, Whllefield, and Wesley (pub. at 1/. 4.*.), cloth, 14*. • 1844 

HUNTINGDON’S (REV. W.) WORKS, Edited by his Son, 6 vols. 8vo, Portraits and Plataa 
(pub. at 31^18,*. (id.), cloth, 2f. 6*. 

LEIGHTON’S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which is prefixed a lafe of tha 
Author, by the Rev. N. T. Pt. arhon. New Edition, S thick vols. 8vo, Portrait (iMlb, St IL 4«.) 
extra cloth, ic*. The only complete Edition. MM 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 


LEIGHTONS COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life, by Psamok, complete in i 
thick handsomely printed vol. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at i2«.), cloth, 0«. 1849 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rby. J. ll. Nbwkan and others, 14 vola. 
12 mo (pub. at 21. &s.), sewed in ornamented covers, ll. Is. 1844-j 

M^CRIE’S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with Illustrations of the Hit^.ory of the Reformation in 
Scotland. New Kdition with numerous Additions, and a Memoir, &c. by Akdrew Ckichto.v. 
Fcap. 8VO (pub. at 5<. J, cloth, 3«. iiU. 1847 

MAGEE’S (ARCHBISHOP) WbRKS, comprisinfc Ijlscourses and Dissertations on the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice: Sermons, and Visitation Chartces. With a 
MtPioir of his Life, by the Rev. A. H. Kenny, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo (pub. at If. C«. ), cloth, 18«. 

1A42 

*' Discovers such deep research, yields so much valuable information, and affords so many 
helps to tlic refutation of error, as to constitute the most valuaitle treasure of biblical learning, 
of which a Christian scholar can be possessed.*’ — C/trhlian Obterver. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) LIFE, by the Rev. Henry Thomson, post tvo, printed uniformly 
with her w'orks, Portrait, and Wood Eng^ruvings (pub. at 12*.), extra cloth, C*. Cadell, 1828 
“This may be called the ufflclal edition of Hannah More’s Life. It brings so much new and 

I interesting matter into tlie field respecting her, that it will receive a hearty welcome from the 

I pvihllc. Among the rest, tiie particularft of most of her pa:>llcations will reward the curiosity 
of literary readers .” — Literary Casette. 


MORES (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 6*.), cloth, 4*. 

Cadetl, 1848 

MORES (HANNAH) STORIES FOR THE MIDDLE RANKS OF SOCIETY, 

and Tales fur the Common People, 2 vols. post 8vo (pub. at 14*.}, cloth, Vt. Cauett, 1830 


MORE’S (HANNAH) POETICAL WORKS, post svo (pub. at 8«.), cloth, 3*. 6^/. 

Cadell, 1829 

MORES (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCHES OF PREVAILING OPINIONS AND 

MANNERS, Foreign and Domestic, with Rellectioni on Prayer, post 8vo (pub. at »«.), 
clotli, 4*. Cadell, 1839 


MORES (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, post 8vo (pub. at 10*. Qd.), cloth, 5*. Cadell, 1837 

MORE^^S (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORALS. Post 8vo (pub. at I0*.c<f.), cloth, s*. 

Cadell, 183S 


MORES (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or, the Influence of the Religion of the 

Heart on tlie Conduct of the Life, 32mo, Portrait, cloth, 2*. dd. 1850 

Tlie only complete small edition. It was revised Just before her death, and contains much 
improvement, which is copyright. 


MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS, chiefly intended for Young People, to which ia 
added “ SensIbiJity,” an Epistle, 32mo (puh. at 2*. «t/.), gilt clotli, gilt edges. 2*. 1859 

This is the last genuine edition, and contains sonic copyright editions, wlilch arc not In any 
other. 

MORE’S (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballads, Tales, Hymns, 
and Epitaphs, 32mo (puh. at 2*. dd.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 1*. (id. 1850 


NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, tramslstod from the French of M, Dost, by 
M. A. Wvatt, fcap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 6.*.), cloth, 3*. 6d. 1848 

PALEY’S WORKS, in l vol. consisting of his Natural Theology, Moral and Political Philosophy, 
Evidences of Christianity, Horic Paulinse, Clergyman’s Companion in Visiting tlie Sick, &c. 
8 vo, handsomely printed in double columns (pub. at 10*. dd.), cloth, 5*. 1849 

PALEY’S COMPLETE WORKS, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Rev. D. S. 
WaylaND, 5 vols. 8 VO (pub. at If. Ij*.), cloth, 18*. • 1837 


PASCAL’S THOUeSHTS ON RELIGION, and Adam’s Private Thoughts on Religion, 
edited by the Rev. E. Bickekstkth, fcap. 8vo (pub. at at.), cloth, 3*. 6tf. 1847 


PICTORIAL DICTION AF^ OF THE HOLY BIBLE, Or, a Cyclopaedia of Illustrations, 


Graphic, Historical, and Descrintlve of the Sacred Writings, bv reference to the Jvi 
Customs, Hites, Traditions, Antiquities, and Literature of Eastern Nations, 2 vols. 4 
wards of 1430 double column pages in good type), with upwards of lopo IJlpstrar 


(pnb. 21. 10*.), extra cloth. If. 5*. 


.inners, 

. _ 4io ( up- 

lopo Illustrative Woodcuts 
1846 


VCOTT S (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author’s 
last Corrections and Improvenienu, mid 84 beautiful Weodcut Illustrations and Maps 8 vols. 
imperial 8vo (pub. at 4f. 4*.), cloth, If. 16*. 1850 


SIMEON'S WORKS, including his Skeletons of Sermons and Horse Homlletidle, or Discourses 
digested Into one continued Series, and forming a Commentary upon every Book of the Old 
and New Testament; to which arc annexed an Improved edition of Claiide'.i Essav on the 
Composition of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexes, edited by the Rev. Ykomas 
Haiitwki.1. Hurke, 21 vols. 8vo fi ub. at lu4. 10*.), eloth, 7f. 7s, 
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TKe following miniature editiona of Simeon' $ popular toorka are uniformly printed in 32mo, and 
bourtd in doth : 

THE CHllISTIAN'S ARMOUR, 9rf. 

THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, 9d. 

THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, Od. 

HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD: TWELVE SERMONS, M. 

APPEAL TO MEN dF W ISDOM AND CANDOUR, 9d. 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, U. 6rf. 

**Ti>e unites cT SiiiirnD, t-iiiit.iliiini; L'.'-.tu iliTnnrj' nn Alie prini'Ipfil i-nssai^es of the Old and 
New 1 1 xi.iinFiit wiij loiiiiii |■lu-llllnrl> nd iiiIflI io af.sisi tne studii < the youngrer clcrpy In 
their |■rt|la(^lIlnM Inr u.t- i.ui|ilt , tliey «iil iikewi.-F serM- as .1 I'. -Ji -if Divinity ; and are by 
many ree i inim inled u* a ISItillca: CniiiiueiiUiv , well nJ.i,>UiJ lo l-e ri .id in families.’’ — Lowndet. 


SMYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 

SCRIP'IT/Hi'., adapted to the Uhc of Families, fur every Day throu^^hout the Year, 3 vols. 8vo 
(puh. at 1/. Hi, (id.), cloth. Us. 184i 


SOUTH’S (OR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to nhirh are annexed the chief heads of the 
Sermons, a llio^iapliical Memoir, and General Index, 2 vols. royal 8vo (pub. at IL 4s.), 
cloth, 18,5. Ib44 


STEBBING'S HISTORY OF “^HE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsburg, 
lj30, to the present Century, 3 vols. 8vo (puli, at IL 10 .- 1 .), cloth, I2.t. 1839 


STURM'S MORNING COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 

MEDITAMTtms FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, uanslated from the German. New 
Edition, jiost 8vo, cloth, 5s. 1347 

TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, Biographical and Critical, 

3 large vols. imperial 8vo, Portrait (pub. at :u. 13i.), cloth, 31. 3s. 1836 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth Edition, fcap. avo, cloth, 5.1. 1845 

“ It is reheshing to us to meet with a work hearing, as this unquestionably does, the impress 
cf hold, powerfttl, and original thought. Its most strikingly original views, however, never 
frail err . ibr ii(iund3 of jii.ri Proi- !il.iii« f.rthi-d'i'i.j , *>r vi.date tin' spirit of ir-illi and sober- 
liOiN , .iiiii 1 et li dluCO'SfS topics C'lO' lliuttiie the ver;, ro-'t and basis oi iln.-se lurious polemics 
V hii li li ' ■ L ■•iiak( n ri.|ii iitdly tiie wii>)le inti. licciiiui IiiiJ m-iral woi id." — ti.funi. 

TAYLOR’S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefully revised. Fcap, svo^loth, (5.t. 

* 1843<» 

“ It is the reader’s fault if he does not rise from the perusal of such a volume as the present 
a wiser and a better man ." — Eclectic Revieto. 


TAYLORS (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5*. 

18U 

’“Saturday Evening,’ and ’Natural History of Enthusiasm,* arc two noblo productions." — 
Blackiooud’a Magazine. 


TAYLOR S I ISAAC CLEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alphabet!- 
cnllv nriiiMiii 't. 01 iho piiitiipiil 'lernis employed in the usual Branches of Intellectual Philo- 
sojili). Miiih l.iliiPiti. 12mo, cloth, 4.5. 1819 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, .\Nn THE DOCrRlNIhS OF THE 
OXFORD "TRACTS FOR THE TIMES." Fourth Edition, with a Supplement and 
Indexes. 2 vols. 8vo (irvib. at IL 45.), cloth, 18*. 1844 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 8vo (puh. at 

4». 6c/.), clotli, 35 , 1S41 

TOMLINES (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
Edition, 5vith additional Notes and Sumniar5, by SiunniAG, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, lettered (pub. 
at H. U.), 105. 6c/. 


TOMLINES (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OR ELEMENTS OF CHIlIS'l lAN THEOLOGY. Cent .inim.' Proofs of the Authenticity 
and Insplralion ot'llrc Holy Scriptures; a Suinmavv of tiu llibi -i . ' I the Jews; an Account ol 
the Jewish Sects; and a brief Statement of the Contents i.i iii<* '■i.rr.il Rook.s of the Old and 
New 'I'estanients. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly iirinied on tine paper. 12ino, (pub. at 5s. 6t/. ), 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 1845 

"Well adapted as a manual for student.^ in divinity, and may be read with advantage by the 
most experienced divine." — Marsh's Lectures. 


WADdTMWTON’S 

FROM TIIF “ 
cloth boaids, 


(DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 


FROM TIIE^A^IEST AGES TO THE ItEFORMATTON, 3 vols. 8vo (pub, at U. 


WADDINGTpN'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCI^f 

DURING THE REFORMATION. 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at 1/. II 5 . Cd.), cloth boards, I 85 . 1841. 


WILBERFORCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. With a comprehensive 
Memoir of 'l^e Author, by the Rev. T. Price, IBmo. printed in a large handsome type (puh. at 
6«.' gilt cloth, 25. Cd. 1846 


WILLMOTT'S (R. A.) PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE, Fcap. Ivo (pub. at 6..), 
cloth, 2«. 3d, SatcAard, 1641 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 


Jporcign ^Languages anlr HtUrature; 

tVCLUOlVO 

CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS, CLASSICAL CRITICISM, DICTION- 
ARIES, GRAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHO'OL ROOKS. 

t — — — — . 

ATLASES.— WILKINSONS CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, HIsto- 

ncal and Chronoloirii'iil Tahlex, imperial 4to, New and Laproved Edition, 53 uiapH, coloured 
(pub. at 21. 4«. ), hfiir bound inoruccu, U. Il«. (Id. 1643 

WILKINSON S GENERAL ATLAS. New and Improved Edition, with all the Railroad* 
Inaertod, 1‘opulatioit accordiiiK to the last Census, Parliamentary Return*, &c. imperial 4to, 
46 coloured (pub. at 1/. 16a.), tialT bound morocco. IL is. 1B4S 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, bv I>r. J amtksor, an enlarged Edition, contain- 
ing all the words of the Uuarto Dictionary. Thick 8vo. neatly bound {pub. at U».), 1)5. 1847 

BENTLEY S (RICHARD) WORKS. Containing DiaaeniiTionM n]»i.ii tbe Epiaile* of Plialaria, 
TbemiHiuclea, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fable* ol l-.ptniola ad J'. Mllliiiin, ^er- 

mons, Uo\le Lecture, Remarks on Pree-tliinking, Crith-nl works. !sic I-.tlitrd, alili ini-lou* 
Indices amt Notes, l>y the llev. Ai.exani>kk Dvce. 3 vuls. 8vu , a beautiluliy primed EJiiion 
{puit. at l(. 185.), cloth, U. Is. 1830-38 

BI6LIA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOGHT. Recognovit J. D. Atta- 
MAM>. Very thick 8vo, handsutnely printed {)>ub. at U. 55.), cloth, lOs. 6<f. Load. Ouncan, 18S0 

BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, Ancienne et Moderne. Nouvelle Edition, revue, corrlgfee et 
augmentee par uiie Soclel^ dc Gens de l.ettres el <le Savants, 21 vols. imperial 8vo (printed in. 
a compressed manner in double columns, but very clear ty'pe), sewed (pub. at loL los. ), $t. 55. 

Bru relies, 1843-47 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and English, ismo (pub. at 3#. 6d.), 

Oloth, 2s M. 1838 

— -• the same, large paper, an elegant volume, 12mo (pub. at 5s.), cloth, St, f>d. 1838 

CICEROS LIFE, FAWIILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 

by Uiooi.KcoN, Mbi.moth, and Ubbchden, complete In one thick vol. royal 8vo, portrait, 

) (pull, at IL 4s. ), cloth, 135. 1848 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edidlt O. S. Wai,kk». Complete In 1 very thick 

vol. royal Hvo (null at 21. 2s.), cloth, 18.>i. 

This cunipreliensive volume contains a library of the poetical Latin classics, correctly 
printed from the best texts, viz:— 

Ca'iillus, Virgil, Lucan, Sulpicla, Calpurnius Siculus, 

Tiluilliis, Ovid, Persius, Statius, Ausonlus, 

Propertius, Horace, Juvenal Siliiis Italictis, Claudian. 

Lucretius, Plta^drus, Martial, Valerius Flaccus, 

DAMMII LEXICON GR/ECUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUM. Cura Pujicak, 

royal 4to, New Edition, printed on fine paper (pub. at 51. 5s.), cloth, 1/. Is. 1843 

“ All excellent work , the uieritt, of wUiclt have been universally acknowledged by llterar^ 
cltaracters.” — JJr. DibUtn. 

DEMOSTHENES, transiated by Lei.ant>, the two voU. Bvo. complete in 1 vol. 18mo, hand- 
somely pritited in double columns, in pearl type, portrait (pub. at 5.t. ), cloth, 3s. 

DONN EGAN'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, enlarged; with examples, literally 
fraiislated, :«elerted troin the classical authors. Fr'urth edition, coiisiderahly enlarged, care- 
fully revised, and niuterially improved througliout; thick «vo (17.13 pages) (pub. at 21. 2s.), 
cloth, U. Is. 1846 

OAELIC-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH GAELIC DICTIONARY, with Examples, Phrases, 

and Etymological Remarks, by two IVlemhers of the lliglilaiui Society. Complete In 1 thick 
vol. 8VO. New Edition, containing many more words than the 4to Edition (pub. at U. Is.), 
cloth, 105. bd. 1845 

GRAGLIA'S ITALIAN ENGLISH AND ENGLISH ITALIAN DICTIONARY, with a 

coiiit>eiidious Italian Grammar and Supplementary DUtlunary of Naval Terms, 18mo, roan 
(pub. at 8s.), 45. 6U. 1848 

HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF'*WeECE, 

Historically considered, translated frwin the German, 8vo (pub. at 15s. i^chdj... Ms 

Oi/’irj, Iti-'bnys, 1838 

*«>. ** Hermann’s Manual of Greek Antiquities is most Important.’*— y'AiWn if/t's //i5l. Greece, 

^ voj|. 1. p. 443. 

HERODOTUS, CARYS (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

H K KGDO't'US, adapted to the Text of Gaisfurd and Baehr, and all other Editions, 8vo, cieth 
(puh. at 135. ), 85. « 

LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY Miniature Edition, containing a full Ar.^o uit 
of All the Propei Naineb meiitluneil in A>i(iei.i Auilmrs, and tnuc'.i useful Information rev, «t- 
IDK Uie uses and haidis of rhe Greek-, .im.i |{■lrl.nl■v New and complete Edition, elegantly 
pnnted in pearl typ*, in 1 very thick vol. I8ma (pub. at 7s. 6d.}, cloth, 45. 6d. 1888 
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LEE'S HEBREW GRAMMAR, compiled from the heist Authorities, and principally fyom 
Orlr-nial .Mnin e*. deiivne.i f<ir Tl.e use of Students in the UnlvcrKities. New Kdition, enriched 
with iiiiK li oriKinal iiiaiUT. Sisih Tlioneaiid. 8vo (pub. at 12*.;, cloth, vs. Duncan, 1840 

LEE'S HEBREW, CHALDEE, AND ENGLISH LEXICON Compilcl from the best 
Authorities. Oriental and Kuropenn. Jeuiah and Cliristian incliidinji llt'XioKK, Tavx.or, 
PARKHuitht, and Givskmus, contMluinfr all the Wor.ls, with their I iidet tions, Idiomatic 
UaM^es, JCtc. found in tl^ Hebrew and t'haldee 'I'ext of the Old 'lestHinent, with numerous 
corrections of former rexicojrraphers and Cominentators, foliowed by an EitKlish Index, in 1 
thick vol. 8vo. Third Thousand (pul), at W. 5*.), cloth, l.V*. London, 1844 

LEVERETT'S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-CATIN LEXICON, compiled from 

Facciotart and ScHKnnuK. Thick royal 8vo ( pub. at \t. il* ik/. ), chuh, m. t*. 1847 

LCVII HISTORIA, EX RECENSiONE DR AKENBORCHII ET KREYSSIQ; 

£t Aiini>iiiii<-Tie!> Cut ^ 1 1 R 1 1 . H->i II 1 1 . !(• i i n 1 1 . el mIi--i uu. , A niniadvpr stones N tiutv ii uii, 
'W Ai-ii -M I' I u M , ewu-is a.l.iidii 1 It A t I II » I' VI IS-. J C II I'uii. Uatv. Oxoii. Sociiis et Tutor. 
Cum Indice ampliasimo, 4 vola. kvo (pub. at W- 18*.), cloth, M. »». Oxford, 1841 

This i.- the best and most useful ciliilou of Livy ever published lu octavo, and it ia preferred 
il) all our uiiiveisities and classical schouU. 

LIVY. Edited hy Pren nKv ii.i.e. Livil IlisiorlR: lihri quinque prlorea, iriUi English Notes, 
by PiiKNLiKt ii.Ll'.. New I-hlition, I2inn, neatly hound in roan, &«. 1844 

. the same, Books 1 to %11, separnicly, cloth, a*. Cd. 

, ■ — , - the same. Books IV and V, cloth. 3*. 6d. 

NEWMANS PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles and Rules of 

Style, with Examples. Sixth Eilition, l2iuo (pub. at it*. Cd-), cloUi, 4#. 1840 

NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME, en^ltomlzed Ifm Il.e use of ev<lleues and schools), with 
ChronolotriesI Tables and Appendix, by Travrilj, 'I win.., li.C.D. coiupine lii 2 voir, hound In 

I, Hvo tpul). at IL 1*.), cloth, 10«. (hL Oijtinl, Talboys, 1837 

“This edition by Mr. Twias Is a very valuable addition to clnsaical learning, clearly and ably 

embodying all the latest efforts of the luliorious Niehuhr.”-* Lurrury GuscUe. 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 

earliest Period to the present lime; in whicli all the great Event.s, I'lill Keliuii .us, hcleiiliflc, 
and I.Herar.x, of the viirious N.itioe" of the World are niared. at one vu-w uu lei tlie me o| me 
lleiiiler in n Series of parallel eolumns, so as to exhihii itie state of thr w bole Civ tii/( ,i tvorld 
at ant epoch, and at the same lime form a roiitinuous chain of History, with Genealogical 
Tables of all the prlnclpnl Dtnastles. Complete In 3 Sections, vir; — 1. Ancient l<3fcttorv. 

II. Middle Ages. 111. Modern History. Witii a uioat cuuinlete Index to the entire work, 
foUu (puh. at IL let.), half hound inoroceo, IL l«. 

The above is also .sold separately, as followa 

THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTORY, 2 parta In 1, folio (pub. at If. 2«. 6d.), 
aewetl, l.is. 

MODERN HISTORY, foUo (pub. at 12«.), aewed, 8*. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, by the LANOiiuRNRa. Complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo (pub. at 18r.}, 

cloth, 7s. <id. 

RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYM ES, for the Use of Schools and 
Private Studenta. TranaJaied and Edited hy Ur. Liebak. Pcatkvo (pub. at 7a.), cloth, 4a. Ccf. 

1841 

RITTER’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, tranalated from the German, by 
A. .1. W. Mokbison, H.A. 'Irinliy College, Cambridge 4 vola. 8vu, now ouuipleted, with a 
General Index, clotli, lettered (pub. at 3/. 4*.), 2f. 2*. Oxjwrd^ 184G 

The Fourth Volume inav he ha.l separately. Clotli, 10a 

“An important work, it ma\ be said to have superseded all the prevloliB histories of phllo- 
Ropliv,an<l to have iieroine ilie siaiidurd work on the subject. Mr. Juhnson U also exempt 
from the usual faults of translators.” — Quarterly Kevirw. 

SCHOMANMS HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENIANS, 

translated frimi the Latin, with o ci)m)>lete Index, Kvo (puh. at 10.*. TkI.), cloth, 3 .t. Cainb. 1838 
A hook of the same school and character as the works of Hkerkk, Buechk, bcHi.BOKL, &c. 

ELLENDTS GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXfCON TO SOPHOCLES, translated by 
CaHv. 8vo (puh, at 12 *.), cloth, tis. lid, Otjni'd, TviLoys, 1841 

STUART'S HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY, deaUmed aa an Introduction to a Course of 
Hei)rew”tnHS-. Third Edition, 8vo (pub. at I**.), cloth. Us. Otjord. Tv'Moys, 1834 

This work, whicli wa^dcHlvned by its learned author to facilitate the stud* of Hebrew, has 
had a very extensive sale In America. It forms a desirable aUjonci to ail Uuhrew Oramniars, 
and Is sutDcieni to complete the system of instruction in that language. « 

TACITUS, CUM NOTIS BROTIERI, CURANTE A. J. VALPY. EdlUo nova, cum 

Apponulets. 4 vols. 8vo (pub. at ‘D. U>*. ), cloth, U bs. 

0 The most complete R'UUnn. 

TACITUS, A NEW AND LITERAL TRANSI ATION. »vo (pub. at le*.), cloth, lOs.W. 

Talboyt, 183IL 
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TENNEMANN S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, trdnMated from 

the German, by the Hev. Arthur Johnson, M.A. P-oiesaor of AtiKlo-Saxon In the University 
of Oxford. In 1 thick closely {irintod vol. 8vo (pub. at boards, Ot. t*rfori)^ Taitjoy^^ 1833 

“A work ubich marks out all the lendlnpr epuelit In pliilosojiiiy, and yives n.inute rhronoIo~ 
laical infijriiiaiiitn coiieerninN them, ulili i.iii.'riiiitiiL-al nonces of the founders and foilnuers of 
the pTiiiciimi scliijiils, aiiipie texts of ilmlr works, and an account nf the )iriiii'iiial editi-.ii',. In 
a word, ijt the sTinleiii nf pliiluiiuili\ . I aiinw ol no uurk In lln(;lish likely to prove half so use- 
ful.” — Itnywnrd^ in his Translation of Goethe's Faust. 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM. CURA ZEUNH, cura Gii.bs; acced. Index 
copiusisaiiitus. Complete In 1 thick vol. 8vo (pub. at 16«. ), cloth. 8s. 1887 

TURNER'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS, for the Use of College 

Students. 8vo, cloth, \2s. 1847 

VALPY'S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, accompanied hy parallel 
passages from the Classics. FlfthvBdition, 3 vols. 8vo. with 2 maps (pub. at 21.), cloth, 1/. hs, 

1817 


VIRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. VirgUll cura Epwards, et Quest!- 

ones Virgiliantc, or Notes and Questions, adapted to the middle forms In Schools, 2 vols. in 1, 
12mo, iioiind In cloth (puVi. at 6ci.}, 3s, 

Either the Text or Questions may be had separately (pub. at 3s. Ctf. ), 2s. 6d. 


WILSON S (JAMES, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH 'fN ST GREGORY’S COLLEGE) 


of 


nations, Definitions, Sj'nonyms, Idioms^ Vroverhs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rub 
Pronuncialion iti each Language. Cor piled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, Bowvur. 
CiiAMBAUj), Gaknf.r, L.vveai/x, T>eh Carribrbs aiiu Fain, Johnson and Walkek. 1 
large clo.soly printed vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at 21. 2s.), cloth, \l, 8s. 1841 


XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Accedit Index 

i PoRsoN and Ei.msley’s Edition), 10 vols. l2mo, handsomely printed In a large type, done up 
1 5 vols. (pub. at 41. 10 «.), cloth, 18«. 1841 

m "« The same, large paper, 10 vols. cpowii 8vo, done up in 5 vols. cloth, 11. 5*. 

XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Stelmah and others. The only complete 
Edition, 1 thick vol. 8va, portrait (pub. at cloth, lu«. 


i^obtls, ®#orks of jptetion, Uigjbt aSeahing. 


AINSWORTH'S WINDSOR CASTLE. An Historical Romance, Illustrated by Georoh 
Criiiksh ANK and Tony Johannot. Medium 8vo, line Portrait, and 105 Steel and Wood 
Engravings, gilt, cloth, 6». 1843 

BREMER'S (MISS) HOME: OR, FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS, translated by 
Mary Hom'itt. Second Edition, revised, ? vols. post Hvo (pub. at it. is.), cloth, 7*. 6d. 1843 

THE NEIGHBOURS, A story of every day life. Translated by Mart 
Howrrr. Third Edition, revised. 2 vols. post 8vo (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 7«. Od. 184* 

tRUIKSHANK “AT HOME;” a New Family Album of Endless Eniertalnment, consisting 
of a Series of 'I'ales and Sketches b^ the most popular Autiiors, with niimerou.<i clever and 
humi'Ti'iis Diiisiraiifi)!'. i,n W,M>d. b,\ ('a o i kshakk and Sj.y.mour. Also, CRU I KSliA NK*8 
ODD VOl.UMi'.. OR IlOOE OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows — SsrMOUR 
and Chuikmiank. 'logeiber 4 vols. bound in 2, fcap. 8vo (pub. at 21. IBs.), cloth, gilt, 10*. Od. 

1845 


HOWITT’S (WILLIAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL 

A Fireside Storj. By Wit.liam Howitt. Second Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 8 vo, with 4(i I II us' 
tratiuna on Wood (pub. at 15*.), cloth, 7*. Cd. 184^ 


HOWITT’S (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

Tli HOUGH i:i HOFE AND THE EAS'J’, DURING THE YEARS 1824 to 1840. Trans- 
laied b^ '.xillianj Howitt. Fcap. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at G«.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 18i4 


rIOWITT’S (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to^e, English, both 
Goers abroad aud Stayers at Home. 1 vol. leap. 8vo (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3*. 6a. 1844 

JANE’S (EMMA) ALICE CU NN I NGH AM E, or, the Christian as Daughter, Sister, Friend, 
^ and Wife. Post Svo (pub. at 5*.), cloth, 2s. 6cf. 1846 


JOE MILLER S JEST-BOOK; being a Collection of the most excellent Bon Mots, Brilliant 
Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the EngliNh Language. Complete In 1 thick and closely but 
elegantly printed vol. fcap. 12mo, Frontispiece (pub. at 4*.), cloth, 3s. rj I”” 


JERROLD’S (DOUGLAS) CAKES AND ALE, A Collection of humorous Tales and 
Sketches. 2 vol*. post gvo with Plates, tt'' OKoaoB Ckvikshahk (pub. at 16*.), ciorn 
gilt,**. 
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LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS, an Historicnl Narrattve, lIluRtrating the Public Eventa, 
and Domestic and Ecclesiastical Moaners of the luth and 10th Centuries. Feap. Svo, Thircl 
Edition (pwb. at 73. Cd. ), cloth, 3«. (id. i830 

LEVERS ARTHUR OLEARY; HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN 
MANY LANDS. Kdite<l by Harkv Lokrf.uukii. Ckuiksuank's New Illustrated Edition.* 
Complete in I vol. «v#(puh. at 12t.), cloth, *J*. 1**5 

LOVER S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Both Scries. 2 yoIs. fcap. svo. 
Fourth KdlUoii, cml>eUishcd with Woodcuts, by liAHV^V (pub. at 16s.), cloth, 6«. cd. 1847 

LOVER’S HANDY ANDY. A Taie of Irish Life. Medium «vo. Third Edition, with 24 
clmracteTlsUc lllu.strationa on Steel (pub. at 13.».), cloth, 78. 6d. 1849 

LOVER’S TREASURE TROVE; OR L. S D. A Romantic Irish Tale of the last Cen- 
tury. Medium 8 VO. Second Edition, with 26 characteristic llluatrationa on Steel (pub. at 14*.), 
cloth, 9.V- 184€ 

MARRYAT’S (CAPT.) POOR JACK, Illustrated by 46 larjre and exquisitely heautlAil 
Enjrravlrijfs on Wood, after the masterly designs of Ci.aakson STAWFlBLn, K.A. 1 handsome 
vol. royal 8vo (pid). at 14*.), gilt cloth, 9*. IS.Stt 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS, svo, with 20 most splendid line 
Engriiri' ■ niicr siamii li.. Engraved on Steel by Charles IIicatk (originally pub. at 
11. 4. I. uiH < l.itli. 1‘". tif. ^ ' 184!> 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. Bv the 

Author of “Gideon Giles," “lioyston Gower," “Day In the Woods," &c. &c. 2 vols in 1, 
8 vo, with 24 clever Illustrations by Piriz (pub. at l.t,..), clotli, ft*. Cti. 1813 

“This work has a tone and an individuality which distinfruish ft from all others, and cannot 
be read witl>out pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustic life more completely 
umler his control than any of his pscdeccHsors." — Athenirum. 

MITFORD’S (MISSl OUR VILLAGE; complete In 2 vols. post Svo, a Scries of Rural Tales 
and Sketchc.s. New Edition, beautiful Woodcuts, gilt cloth, 10*. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN, Edited and Illiwtrated by Ar.FBFn Crowqutll. 2 vols. 
post Svo, illustrations by Leech, Cruiksiian'K, &c. (pub. at 18*.), cloth, 7*. 6ti. 1843 


PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. Ai«crie8of Literary and Graphic Delineations of French 
Character. By .Fules .Takin, Bai.zac, Cormknin, and other celebrated Ftonch Autbort. 
1 large vol. nA.'il «vo, Illustrated by upwards of 2^() humorous and extremely clever Wood 
' Engravings by distinguislied Artists (piih. nt \l. ."i*.), cloth gill, lo*. 1840 

l'))ls bt)ok is cxtiemely clever, both in the letter-press and plates, and haa had a,gj immense 
run in France, greater even than the Pickwick Papers in thi.s country. 


POOLE'S COMIC SKETCH BOOK; OR, SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 

BY Till-; AUTHOR OF PAUL PRY. S<*comi Edition, 2 vols., post •vo., tine portrait, 
cloth gilt, with new comic ornameute (pub. at 18*.), 7*. (id. 1843' 


SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Hendrik Consciekce. Square l2mo, 130 Wood 
Kngiavings (puh. atOs.), cloth, 4*. 6d. 


TROLLOPE'S (MRS.) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, 

THE FACTORY BOY, medium 8vo, with 24 Steel Plates (pub. at 12*.), gilt cloth, 6*. 6d. 1840 

TROLLOPE'S (MRS.) JESSIE PHILLIPS A Tale of the Present Day, medium 8vo, port, 
and 12 Sled Plates (pub, at cbul, giM, o-. 0./. 1844 


UNIVERSAL SONGSTER, Illnstratcd by Cruikshakk, being the largest collection of the 
In -t Si.iiL j in the EnglRlt language (upwards of .5,000), 3 vols. Svo, with 87 humorous En- 
gravings on Steel ami Wood, by Georoe CutriKSHANK, and 8 medallion Portraits (pub. at 
U. le*.), cloth, 13*. 6d, 


gjubcnt'Ic nnh lEIcmtntnrp dSooks, fflgmnastfts, Src. 


ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, illustrated by Figures selected from tlie works of the 
Old Masters, square 12nio. with 24 spirited Engravings after Brno n km, Remiirandt, Cuvr, 
Paul Potter, Sic. and with initial letterk by Mr. Shaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 4*. G«^.). 3m. 

1850 

• the same, the plates coloured, gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 7*. Gd.) 5*. 

CRAfSB^ (RF.V. G.l NEW PANTHEON, or M^bology of all Nations; especially for th* 
Use of S( r,.. 1 . ^ ■•nnu Pei.-.ii- , wun Qiie:>tloiis I'nr Examination on the Plan of Pxknoctk. 

iKtnu, will, M plffisiii); Itiliiigrupli9 (pub. at clnih, 2*. 1847 

CROWQUILL'S PICTORIAL GRAMMAR. 16mo, with I20 humorous illustrations 

at .'n.;, cl.uh, gill eJgi a, 2t. 0</. ^ 1844 

DRAPER’S JUVENILE NATURALIST, or Country Walks In Spring, Summer, Autumn., 
an.rf Wint^, square lku\o, with 80 beautifully executed Woodcuts (pub. at 7>. 6<f.), cloth, gilt 
edges, 4«.%ff. 1845 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA Of MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE, comprising an improved edition 
of Chesterfield’s Advice to his Son on Men and Manners : and the Young Man’s own Book ; a 
Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, •Bd Moral Deportment, Simo, Frontispiece, 
cloth, gilt edges, 2«, ^ 1*** 
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EQUESTRIAN MANUAL FOR LADIES. Hy Ff«.Ainc Howard. Fc«p. Bto, upwards of m 

beautiful Woodcuts (pub. at 4s.), ;;iJt clotb. gilt edRca, 2s. Ig 44 

GAMMER GRETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR ;iTORIES. tranaiated from 
the German of Grimm (containuiir 42 Fairy Tales), postRvo, nunverous Woodcuts by Ororos 
C nuiKSHAKK (pub. at 7*. 6d.), cloth gilt Ss 1^44 

GOOD-NATURED BEAR. a Story for Chiiuren of all Ages, by R. H. 11o«.kb. Square »vo, 

plates (pub. at 5s.) cloth, 3s., or >»{th tha p.atoa coloured, 4s. 


GRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square 12mo, plates (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 
3s. (id., or plates coloured, 4s. 6d. 2847 

HALL’S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, a New Series of Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels, .**ero]id Ldiiion, 13mo, cloth, with tbe back very richly and appropriately gilt with 
paU'hunrk devices (puh. at 15s. I, 7s. fid. 1842 

HOLIDAY LIBRARY, E<lUed by Wii.i.tam HAzr.txT. Uniformly printed In S vols. plates 
^uh. at lys. fid. ), cloth, 10*. fid., or separately, viz: — Orphan of Waterloo, 3s. fid. Holly 
Grange, 3s. fid. Legends of Huhezahl, and Fairy Tales, 3s. fid. 18 2 & 


HOWITT'S (WILLIAM) JACK OF THE MILL. 2 vole. i2mo (pub. at I5s.), cloth gilt, 

7s. (id. 1844 

HOWITT’S (MARY) CHILDS PICTURE AND yERSE BOOK, commonly called 
“Otto S))erkter’8 Fahle Booky translated Into English Verse, with French and Oerniou 
Ver.seB opposite, forming a Triglon, square 12ino, with 100 large Wood Engravings (puh. at 
]0s. (id.l, extra Turkey cloth, gilt edges, .Ss. 1845 

This is one of the most elegant juvenile books ever produced, and has the novelty of being in 
three languages. 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. deslgne.l princlpnlh for the use of Voting Persons 
( w rliieii t.\ M I ss ami Cm A KL I 'I I * M n ). Ktli Edliinii. eiiiielll^licil w liii 2i' largt- and l.eaiii tin I 
SVondcnl EmnavliiKs, rrnni desigii.n l>v II ahvi v , frnp. 8vi, ( pwli. ai 7 *. iKt.), cloth glJl, S<. It*i3 
“ One nf il>e innsi useinl and agn '•.ibie «.'<>ni|Miih-iis to itie uiiderHianding of ^llhkl'|leBrl‘ w hlcli 
have been pnulticed. The jotithinl n-joU-r u It,. U Ai.tim t.> taste the charms of our great Jl.ird, 
is strongly recuuimended to prepare himself bj tirsi reading these elegant tales.’’— (jgurier/y 
litview. 

L. E. L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. A Series of Tales addressed to 
Young People. By L. E. L. (Miss Lamuin). Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, with a beautiful 
Portrait Engraved on Steel (pub. at 5.*.), gilt clotb, 3«. 1845 


LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being popular Pescriptlons, 
Tales' and Anecdotes of more than oOti Animaib. iMnipiehriniing all the Gnadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c. of which a Vik-w ledge in indinpcnsahle In Polite Education: 
Illustrated by upwards of 500 beautiful Woodcuts, by Bewick, HAAvjey, WuiMrAK, aiul 
others, post 8vo, gilt cloth, 7*. M, . 1850 

MARTIN AND WESTALL’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, (he letter- 
press by the Rev. Hobaht Cauktkr, 8vo, 144 extremely beautiful Wood Engravings by the 
nrsi Artists (including reduced copies of Martin’s celebrated Pictures, Belshazzar's Feast, 
The Deluge, Fall of Nineveh, &c.), cloth gilt, gilt edges, reduced to I2a, Whole bound mor. 
richly gilt, gilt edges, 18.t. 1846 

A moat elegant present to young people. 

PARLEY’S (PETER) WONDERS OF HISTORY. Square Ifimo, numerous Woodcuts 

(pub. at 6s.), cloth, gilt edges, 3s. (id. 1846 


PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND; Stories of Camps and Battle-Fields, 
Wars, and Victories (modernized from Holjnmiku, Fhoiskart, and the other Clironiolers), 
2 vols. in 1 , square 12mo. (Parley size.) Fonrt)) Edition, considerably imj^roved, coinplotcw 
to the present time, embellished with IG exceedingly beautiful Woorl Engravings (pub. at 9s.), 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 1850 

This beautiful volume has enjoyed a large share of success, and deservedly. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By Stephen Perct. Square a2mo, 
8 Illustrations by Giebeht (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 6</., or with coloured Plates, 5s. 1850 

STRICKLAND'S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN, a Tale ofthe Rebollion of 1746; to 
which Is added “The Peasant’s Tale," by jREPERYa Tayeor, fcap, 8vo, 2 fine Plates (pub. at 
6«.J cloth gilt, U.M. > r • vs- 


TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, selected for the Use of Youth, and 
designed to Inculcate tbe Practice of Virtue. ’I'wtnf^^eth Fldition, with considerable additions, 
royal l«mo, very alegantljr printed, with a beauUful Frontispiece alter Har vs y, elegant gilt 
edges, 3s. fid. 1847 

WOOD-NOTES FOR ALL SEASONS (OR THE POETRY OF BIRDS), a Series of 

Songs and Poems for Y •ulng People, contributed by Harry CimNWAEE, Wordsworth, 
Moohe, Cuerridoe, CjvMfbeel, JoifNNA Baielie, Ei.iza Cook, Mary Howitt, Mh.s. 
Hfmans, Hoog, Charlotte Smith, Sc. fcap. 8vo, very prettily prktted., with 15 beautiful 
Wood Engravings (pub. at 3s. fid.), cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 1&4« 

YOUTH S (THE) HANDBOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE,*lii a Series of 

Faiiiillar Conversaiioiis on ilie lln•.'>l lriii-re-*iiiiR produci iiin.'i of N'ature and Art, and on other 
Insiriicilve Topics of Poiiie Educsiitiii By d I.hi|\ iMii-.. I'.u r isbr, the Sister of Captain 
Mari'Y 4 T), 2 »olB. fcap. 8vo, WiMidi Ills I i-iii.. ai I m. |, cl-nli iriti, Gs. (844 

flii^ is a very clever and inatmef in bu>iK. adapu-it to rln <.B|)aL-iiie8 of jonig people, OH the 
plan of the Conversations on Cbemlauj, Mineralogy, Buialv, 3ir. 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN, 
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i®lustc ana itttistcal ®aorfes. 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Selection of the beat Vbeal and Inatramental Mualc, botti 
EoKlish and Forel>?n. Edited by W. Ayrton, Eaq. of the Opera Houie. 8 vola. folio, com- 
prebenditvMT m .re tlian iw pieces of Mualc, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 
4/. *»• ), t>#wed, 1/. lU. 6d. 

The vocal and Instrumental may be had aeparately, eao^ in 4 vala. I6s. 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A Collection of Claaelcal and Popular Vocal 

and Inatrutiietita) Music, comprising Selections Aroni the beat productiona of all the Great 
Ma-stera, EiiKliKh, Scutcn, and Irlhli Meluiilea, with ntan> of the National Airs of other 
Coiiiitrlett. embraclnjt Overtures, Man-lies. Rttnd'in, Quadrilles, Wattses, and Oallopades; also 
MadrlKsla, Duets, and Glees, the uli.de adapted elilier fur the Voice, the Piano-forte, the 
Murp, or the OrKsn, with Pieces iicriUEiiiiialix foi tlie Flute ami Guitar, under the superin- 
tendence of an eininent professor. 4 vols. small fniio, comprehcmltiiff more than SUO pieces of 
Music, Vieautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 21. 2a.), sewed, 16*. 

The trreat sale of the Musical Library, In consequence of its e?itremely low price, has induced 
the Ailvertiser to adopt tlie same plan of setlinR the present capital selection. As the contents 
are tjiiiie dilTerent from the Musical Library, and the intrinsic merit of the selection is equals 
till- woik will no doubt meet with Mmilar succesa. 

MUSICAL GEM ; a Collection of 300 Modem Sonera, Duets, Glees, Ite. by the most celebrated 
Coni)»oser« of the present day, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited by John Parry), 
3 vols. in I, Hvo, with s heautifully engraved Title, and a very richly illuminated Frontispiece 
(pnb. at It. Is.), cloth gilt, KM. 6d. 1841 

The above capital collection contains a great number of the best eopyrlgfit pieces, Including 
some of the most popular songs of Braham, Bishop, &c. It forms s most sttrsctive volume. 


iWtbWite. gburtterp, anatoms, GCtmtstrg, 
©ijSStologB, Src. 


BARTON AND CASTLES BRJTISH FLORA MEDtCA; Or, History of ths MWlclnsl 
Plants of Great Britain, 2 vols. 8vo, upwards of 200 finely coloured figures of Plants (pub. st 
SL 3^.), cloth, if. I6s. I84S 

An exceedingly cheap, elegant, and valuable work, necessary to every medical practitioner. 

BATEMAN AND WILLAN S DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

4to, coat lining 72 Plates, beautifully and very accurately coloured utider tl»e superintendence 
of an eminent Professional Gentleniaii (Dr. Carswri.l), (pub. at 12L 12«.), half bound mor. 
»l. Ss. 1840 

'* Dr. Bateman's valnsble work has done more to extend the knowledge of cutaneous diseases 
than any otlier that has ever appeared.” — Hr. A. T. Thotnpaon. 


BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by Birkbtt (Demonstrator at Guy's Hospital), 

thick l2nio, cioaeiy printed, cloth tetteied (puh. at KM. Cd. ), 3s. (id. 1840 

BOSTOCK'S (DR.) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, comprising a Complete View of the 

f resent state of the Science. 4th Edition, revised and corrected throughout. 8vo (KOO pages), 
pub. at H. ), cloth, 8«. 1834 

BURNS'S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY, tenth and best edition, thick 8vo, cloth lettered, 
(pub. at 16«.), 


CELSUS DE MEDICINA. Edited hv E. Milligan, M.D. cum Indice copioslssimo ex edit. 
Targ*. I l.lck hvo, Fr.miUi.UTi- (pub. at 16».), cloth, U«. 1831 

'I'hls is tlir verj bpM Litiih.iiof Cclsua It contains critical and medical notes, applicable to 
thr iinictli e of this couniri , a parhllel Table of ancient and modern Meiiicut tenns, 8>uonyiiies, 
weiriita. iiicaaureB. >Ec ami, Imii^e'l. everything which can be useful to the Medical Student^ 
toriMlier ulili a siiuru'arly exieiikive Index. 

HOPES MORBID ANATOMY, royal Svo, with 48 highly finished coloured Plates, contain* 
ing 2(iii accurate Delineations of Cases In every known variety of Disease (pub. at SLfis. ), 
Clath, .3/. 3«. ' 1834 


ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

ZOOLDGT, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. New Edition, post Kvo, with a 
Froiitii.)>iece of l^rt(jjitta, engraved on Steel, and 12 PU tes. cloth, 5j». 


LAWRENCE (W.) ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. Third Edition, revteed and 
enlarged. 8vo (820 closely printed pages), (pub. st If. 4*.), cloth, 10«. tid. ^184IP 

LEY’S (DR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP, 8 vo, 4 Plates (pub. at Ifi#.), cloth, 3«. 6d. 183t 

LIFE OF SIR ^STLEY COOPER, interspersed with Ms Sketches of Distinguished Cha- 
racters, bv HTIansiiy Coopkk. 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, after Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(puh. at l/. D.i, cloth. Km. 6d. IMS 

NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET-BOOK thick royal lamo (pub. at ISe.), W. bd. 
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N£W LONDON CHEA^CAL POCKET-BOOK; adapted to the Daily uie of the Student, 
royal ismo, nutnerous Woodcuts (pub. at ?•. Cd.), hf. bd. 3«. Cd. 1 S 44 

NEW LONDON MEDICAL POCKET-BOOK^ including Pharmacy, Posoloar. Stc. royal 
ISino tpub. at B4.)f hf. bd. St. fid. 

PARIS' , (OR ), TREATiSE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS, 

5th edition (pub. 12i.), cloth, St. * 

PLUMBE’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASE OF THE SKIN. 

Fourth edilion. Plates, thick 8vo (pub. at u. Is.), cloth, 6s. 6d. 

SINCLAIR S (SIR JOHN) COdE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY ; Sixth Bditton, 

coinpk'ie in 1 thick vol. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at ih), cloth, 7s. 1844 

SOUTH'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES, togrethcr with their several connexions 
with each Ollier, and with the MuBcles, apcclally adapted for Students in Anatomy, numcrems 
Woodcuts, third edition, ISmu, cloth lettered (pub. at 7s.), 3s. Cth 1837 


STEPHENSONS MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; including also an 
accmint of the Animal and Mineral Poisons, 45 coloured Platca, royal ' tub. at 'Jl. Tt.i. 
cloth, 1/. Is. • j8:iK 


TYRRELL ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE, being a Practical Work on their Tront- 
inent, Meilicnlly, Topically, and by Operation, by F. Ty^ki.i., Senior Surgeon to tbe Ilotal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, a thick vols. 8vo, illustrated by 9 Plates, containing upwards of 
fiu biiely coloured figurea (pub. at 1/. 16s.), cloth, 1/. Is. IKlu 


WOODVILLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, enlarged by Sir W. Jacksoh 
Hookku. 6 vols. 4to, with 310 Plates, Engraved by Soweruy, most cari’fnll., rnionirii (I 'd, 
at 10/.. lOs.), half bound morocco, 61. St. The Fifth, or Supplementary Volume, i-nilrelt b >.ir 
W. J. iiooKBR, to complete the old Editions. 4to, 36 coloured Plates (|iub. at .t!. liii. V /.t. 
boards, ll. 11«. M. 111...7 


iMathematfis. 


BRADLEY'S GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the ose of 

Artists. 8 Plates and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 7*.), clotli, St. 1846 

* EUCLID'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, bv Dr. Labdksu, with an Explanatory Com- 
mentary, Oeoinetrical Exercises, and a Treatise on Solid Geometry, 8vo, Ninth Edition, 
cloth, 6s. 

EUCLID IN PARAGRAPHS; The Elements of Euclid, containing the first Six Books, and 
the first Twenty -4ine Propositions of tbe Eleventh Book, 12mo, with the Planes shaded, (^pub. 
at Cs, ), cloth, .Is. 6d. Camb. 1845 

JAMIESON'S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN, including Treatises on the Com- 
po-siUon and Resolution of Forces; the Centre of Gravity; and the Mechanical Powers; llliia- 
trated by Examples and Designs. Fourth Edition, greatly improved, 8vo (pub. at 15s.), 
cloth, 7s. fid, 1850 

** A great meebanlcal treasure.” — Dr. Btrhbtck. 


BOOKS PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S C'lENTIFIC DIALOGUES, enlarged by Piknock, for the InstrucRon and 
J'.iiter' ii.Tiik III of Young People. New and greatly improved and enlarged Edition, by 
W iLi 1 ' 1 iNNOcx, completed to tbe present state of knowledge (600 pago.s), jn nnirouB 

Woo{lc;-.t«, 5s. ' 

STURM’S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional MediuUons for 

every l>ny In the Year, 5». 1847 

CHILLINGWORTH’S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS, fioopp. 3s.6d. 

CARY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. (Upwards of 000 pages), extra blue cloth, with a 
richly gilt back, 7 *. fid. 1847 

MAXWELL’S VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMIES, enlarged and improved, and 
luougiii down to the present lime; several highly finished Steel Portraits, and a Froiittsplece, 
extra gilt cloth, 7*. 184? 

MICHELET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated by ^Cocks, 

2 vols. in 1, 4j. ^ 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, Including his further Adventures, with a Life of Defoe, 8ec. upward* 
)' ol fill line Woodcuts, from designs by Hakvey and WuiMrER, 3». 

STARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples of Female Courag-. 

Foriitudc, and Virtue, Third Edition, enlarged and impi.'oved, with two very beautiful FrontU • 
pieces, eleguut in cloth, St. 1544 
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